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PREFACE 


TO THE ORIGINAL EDITION. 


———e——— 


EsE LECTURES, begun at Oxford, and interrupted by the 
sssure of inevitable engagements in a more laborious sphere, 
ve been resumed during the leisure of an enforced seclusion 
under the impulse of an encouragement which overbore all 
stacles—in the hope of finding relief from an anxiety which 
bade all external occupations. The first yolume was dedi- 
red, thirteen years ago, to a dear and most sacred memory, 
sh at the time and fresh for ever. This last is bound up with 
other like memory, if possible, still nearer, still more dear, 
d no less enduring. 

It had been my hope to have comprised in this volume the 
t stage of the Jewish history from the Captivity to the final 
struction of Jerusalem, so as to complete the cycle contem- 
sted in the original plan. Such an arrangement alone would 
cord with the logical sequence of the narrative and with the 
e proportions of the subject. To conclude that history with- 
t embracing the crowning scenes and characters of its close 
yuld be as unjust to the Jewish race itself as it would be de- 
gatory to the consummation which gives to this preparatory 
riod, not, indeed, its only, but unquestionably its chief, 
traction. But it appeared to me that the argument allowed, 
it did not invite, a division. I have, therefore, broken up the 
renty Lectures which, according to the arrangement of the 
rmer volumes, would be due to this period, and have confined 
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the present series to the interval from the Exile to the Christi: 
era, leaving, at least for the present, the momentous epor 
which involves at once the close of the Jewish Commonweal 
and the birth of Christendom. The name of Lectures cou 
properly be applied only to the substance of these pages in 
rudimentary form in which they were first conceived, but it b 
been preserved as most nearly corresponding to the framewo 
in which the whole work has been cast. Their unequal leng 
has been the natural result of the disproportionate amount 
materials in the different parts.! 

- I. A few remarks may be permitted in explanation of t 
method which here, as in the previous volumes, I ha 
endeavoured to follow. 

1. As before, so now, but perhaps even to a larger exte 
the vast amount of previous historical investigation precluc 
the necessity, and forbids the desire, of again discussing qu 
tions or relating facts which have already been amply treat 
The elaborate Jewish researches of Jost, Herzfeld, Gratz, a 
Salvador, the dry criticism of Kuenen, the brief and lu 
narrative of Dean Milman, exempt any later author from | 
duty of undertaking afresh a labour which they have accomplist 
once for all, not to be repeated. But on two works relating 
this period, very different from each other, a few words may 
added. 

No English scholar, certainly no English Churchman, « 
rightly pass through the interval between the Old and N 
Testament without a tribute to the merit, rare for its age. 
Dean Prideaux’s ‘Connexion of Sacred and Profane Histo 
It has, no doubt, been in large part superseded by later resea 
and criticism ; its style is heavy, and the management of 
subject ungainly. But, for the time when he lived, it show 
singular amount of erudition ; its manly and direct treatm 
of the controversies that he touches breathes the true spirit 


pal have once more to express my obligations to my friend Mr. Grove for 
revision of the press. 
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e sturdy band of Anglican divines to which he belonged ; the 
lection of so large, and at that time so little explored, a field, 
.d the accomplishment of so laborious a task, as arelief under 
e stress of severe suffering, indicate both a grasp of mind and 
, energy of will which theological students of later days may 
ell be stirred to emulate. 
Of altogether another order is the volume of Ewald’s History 
hich covers this time. To this as to the former volumes it 
difficult to over-estimate my obligations! He, since these 
ectures were begun, has, after a long and eventful life, been 
iled to his rest. Of all those who have treated of the Jewish 
story, he alone or almost alone seems to have lived (if the 
spression may be used) not outside, but inside, the sequence - 
Fits events, the rise of its characters, and the formation of its 
‘erature. Erroneous conclusions, unreasonable judgments, 
nwarranted dogmatism, no doubt, may abound ; but these do 
ot interfere with the light which he has thrown, and the fire 
hich he has enkindled, throughout the passages of this dark 
nd intricate labyrinth. By his removal the Church, not only 
£ Germany, but cf Europe, has lost one of its chiefest theo- 
ygians ; and his countrymen will not refuse to a humble 
Jlow-worker in the same paths the privilege of paying this 
arting testimony of respect to one to whom Christendom owes 
> deep a debt. It was in the autumn of 1844 that I, with a 
ear friend, sought him out in an inn at Dresden. We intro- 
uced ourselves to him as young Oxford students, and it is im- 
ossible to forget the effect produced upon us by finding the 
een interest which this secluded scholar, as we had supposed, 
yok in the moral and social condition of our country, the noble 
nthusiasm with which this dangerous heretic, as he was re- 
arded in England, grasped the small Greek Testament which 
e had in his hand as we entered, and said : ‘In this little book 


this must now be added the like translation 


1In the translation begun by Mr. be 
of the Antiquities of Israel, by Mr. Henry 


-ussell Martineau and continued by Mr. 
istlin Carpenter, Ewald’s History is now Solly. 


ccessible to any English reader ; and to 
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‘is contained all the wisdom of the world.’ We spoke to hi 
of the great English theologian then lately departed ; and « 
all the tributes paid to the memory of Arnold none is more fu 
of appreciation than that which appeared shortly afterwards 
the preface of the second volume of the ‘ History of the Jewis 
‘People.’ That history has since been unfolded piece I 
piece ; and assuredly anyone who has watched the progress | 
his written words can easily understand what was once said | 
him to me by a German Professor who had attended his spoke 
lectures, that to listen to him after the harsh and dry instru 
tions of ordinary teachers was like passing from the dust ar 
turmoil of the street into the depth and grandeur of an ancie 
cathedral. 

2. Thoroughly, however, as the ground had been travelk 
over by these distinguished writers, it seemed to me that the 
was still occasion, as in the former periods, so here, to draw o 
the permanent lessons from a story which needs, even mo 
than the familiar narratives which preceded it, to be pressed, 
it were, to give forth its peculiar significance. 

One main cause of the neglect which has befallen th 
interval between the Old and New Testament is that, especia 
after the Macedonian Conquest, the multiplicity of insignifica 
details and of obscure names has outweighed and overshadow 
the events and characters of enduring interest. It is the pu 
pose of the following pages to ease the overloaded narrative 
incidents which burden the memory without feeding the min 
to disentangle the main thread of the story from unmeani 
episodes ; to give the most important conclusions without :; 
peating the arguments which have been elaborated in the lar; 
works above mentioned. ‘Considering’ (if I may use t 
language of the author of the second book of Maccabees in rege 
to the work of Jason of Cyrene) ‘the infinite number of fac 
‘and the difficulty which they find that desire to look it 
‘the narrations of the story, for the variety of the matter, 
‘have been careful that they who will read may have delig 
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nd that they who are desirous to commit- to memory may 
ave ease, and that all into whose hands this book comes 
ught have profit. It was not easy, but a matter of labour 
nd watching, even as it is no ease unto him that prepareth a 
anquet and seeketh for the benefit of others ; yet for the 
leasuring of many we will undertake gladly this labour, 
faving to others the exact handling of every particular, 
ndeavouring not to stand on every point, or to go over things 
t large, or to be curious in particulars, but to use brevity, and 
void elaboration of the work, and to seek fit things for the 
Jorning thereof.’ ! 

There are some special branches in which I have adopted 
s reserve with but little scruple. ‘The teaching of the 
bbala ? requires a study so special as to be inaccessible for 
> not called to explore it ; and its results in connexion with 
- general moral of the history are too slight to afford reason 

occupying space or time with its mysteries. The Samaritan 
rature,? again, is so completely an episode, that it was hardly 
sessary to do more than notice the few points of direct 
itact with Judaism. 

The traditions of the Talmud might, no doubt, directly or 
rectly, be expected to illustrate this period. It might have 
nn hoped that the gifted Hebrew scholar, Emanuel Deutsch, 
uld have been enabled to fulfil the promise of his life by 
nging out of his treasure all the things new and old of which 
had given us a few specimens in his published essays. This 
»e had been cut short by his untimely death. But there are 
) compensations for the loss of a more independent and 
nplete knowledge of this literature. The first is the abun- 
it material furnished by others who have mastered the sub- 
t—by Dr. Ginsburg in his numerous articles in Kitto’s 
iblical Cyclopeedia,’ and in the Prolegomena to his various 


, Mace. ii. 24-31. burg in a separate work on the subject. 


\ summary of the Kabbala is given in * For the Samaritans see Geiger, Zeit- 
k’s Palestine, 519-524; and it has schrift der Morgenl. Gesellschaft, xx. 


been treated at length by Dr. Gins- 527-573; and Jost’s History, i. 44-90. 
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works ; by Professor Neubauer in his ‘Geography of the 
‘Talmud ;’ by M. Derenbourg in his ‘ History of Palestine,’ 
purposely constructed with the view of bringing together all the 
Talmudical passages which bear on this portion of the history. 
To these and to like works I have, for the most part, been 
content to refer, not burdening my pages with citations from 
the Talmud, unless where I have myself consulted it. But, 
secondly, the excellent edition of the Mishna by Suren- 
husius (I venture to call the Dutch scholar by his Latin 
name) enables any ordinary reader to appreciate the general 
value of the authoritative Rabbinical teaching of this period. 
However uncertain must be the date of some of its treatises, 
those which relate to the Temple, the sacrifices, and the sayings 
of the great teachers, necessarily contain the traditions of the 
time preceding the Christian era. But, whilst the historical and 
antiquarian references are often of profound interest, it must 
be freely admitted that, on the whole, however striking these 
purple patches, the wearisomeness and triviality of the grea’ 
mass of its contents baffle description. And that this impres 
sion is shared by Jewish scholars themselves is evident from the 
trenchant, though covert, irony with which the Mishna is intro 
duced to the English reader by its modern editors.!. As in th 
Jewish Church so in the Christian Church, it is well known tha 
vast and groundless pretensions have been put forward, b 
strange and fantastic speculations, to a divine origin and t 
special importance. But no historian of the Christian Churel 
would now think it necessary to dwell at length on the fable c 
the Donation of Constantine, or on the intricate discussions c 
the Seraphic or Angelic doctors. And no historian of th 
Jewish Church need be ashamed to pass over the fable of th 
‘Oral Tradition,’ or the casuistry ascribed to the Masters of th 
Rabbinical Schools, except so far as they are needed to illustrat 


a English translation of part of the parts which relate to the Jewish Tem 
Mishna by De Sola and Raphall. Intro- and to the sayings of the pee the a 
duction, p. 14, iv. It must be added that, interesting parts of the Mishna a 
by the omission in this version of those dropped. 
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e undoubted narrative or the important issues of the actual 
story. 

3. It is hardly necessary to repeat what has been said in the 
refaces to the two previous volumes, on the advantage and 
e duty of availing ourselves, as far as possible, of the light of 
odern criticism in the elucidation of the sacred books. It is 
ye that in so doing we deviate considerably from the method 
interpretation pursued in many former ages of the Church. 
ut this is a deviation in which the whole modern world has 
ared. When Augustine repeatedly insists that the Psalms 
cribed in their titles to Korah are descriptions of the Passion, 
1d that the sons of Korah are Christians, because ‘ Korah’ 
Hebrew and ‘Calvary’ in Latin may be translated ‘bald 
ead,’ and because Elisha was derided under that name ; when 
regory the Great sees the twelve Apostles, and therefore the 
ergy, in the seven sons of Job, and the lay worshippers of the 
rinity, in his three daughters, it is impossible not to feel that 
e gulf between these extravagances and the more rational 
planations of later times is wider than that which parts any of 
modern schools of theology from each other. And it ought 
be a matter of congratulation, that in the last volume of 
 ‘Speaker’s Commentary,’ which may almost be called an 


ithorised exposition, suggestions ' which a few years ago were - 


garded from opposing points of view as incompatible with 
ligious faith, are now taken for granted, or treated at least as 
atters for innocent inquiry. 

On some of the questions which arise concerning the 
ithorship of the sacred books of this period it is difficult to 
‘onounce with certainty. It is a temptation to illuminate the 
arkness of the times succeeding the Captivity by transferring 
. them, with a distinguished Strasburg scholar, a large ? part 


extreme old age the loan of the valuable 


1 Imay specify the primary reference of 
rious passages in the Book of Daniel to 
e Maccabzan history (vi. 336-337), and 
e composite origin of the Book of 
schariah (vi. 904). It was one of the 
any kindnesses of the late excellent 
avid Morier to have continucd in his 


Bible annotated by his brother, the late 
Persian minister. 

2 Reuss’s Commentary, vol. i. pp. 47- 
60. It may be as well to add that in the 
quotation of French or English commenta- 
tors, when they are available, instead of 
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of the Psalms. But the grounds for such a transference, evel 
if they were more solid than they appear to be, are so far fron 
established at present that it would be a needless rashness t 
attempt it. Instructive as it would be to fix the dates of eacl 
of the various Psalms, as of each book in the Bible, there ar 
limits beyond which our ignorance forbids us to venture, ani 
within which we must acquiesce in the warning voice whic! 
the ancient Rabbi was reported to have heard, when h 
attempted to re-arrange the Psalter: ‘Arouse not the Slum 
‘berer ’—that is, ‘ Disturb not David.’ 

But there are other books where it is allowable to tread wit 
a firmer step, where the sleepers may rightly be awakened, an 
where, when awakened, they have twice the value and the fore 
which they had when they were confounded indiscriminatel 
with their fellow-slumberers. The date of the composition, ¢ 
of the publication, of the latter portion of the Prophecies ¢ 
Isaiah—which has been already treated in the second! volum 
of these Lectures—rests on arguments though often assaile 
yet? never shaken ; and has, therefore, not been re-argue 
‘in the following pages. The same problem with regard to th 
Book of Daniel, though more complex, demands at least t 
be regarded as an open question.? It must be remembere 
further that those critics, who are the most determined oppc 
nents of the Babylonian date of the Evangelical Prophet an 
of the Maccabzean date of Daniel, are also upholders of th 
Pauline origin of the Epistle to the Hebrews, which, by a larg 
majority of scholars in this country, has been totally abandonec 
And the same general arguments from mere authority whic 
are used for attributing the second portion of Isaiah to the ag 
of Hezekiah, and the Book of Daniel to the age of Cyru: 
might also be pleaded in the analogous cases of the wel 


German, I have been guided by the con- only one that touches the main argumer 

sideration of the convenience of my is that drawn from the verbal peculiariti 

readers. of language, and on this I have purposel 
1 See note to Lecture XL, abstained from dwelling. 


* Of the objections in recent works, the * See Lectures XLII., XLVIII. 
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gwn Psalms of the Captivity and the Alexandrian Book 
Wisdom, which were by similar authority once ascribed 
pectively to David and Solomon, whose composition of these 
red writings would now be universally deemed to be wholly 
dmissible. 
II. Turning from the framework of these Lectures to their 
stance, there are some general reflections which are pressed 
on our attention by the peculiarities of this period, 
1. It is impossible not to feel that in point of interest the 
idd comprised in the following pages falls below that of the 
) previous volumes, much below that of the closing years of 
history which follow the death of Herod. It is true that 
Evangelical Prophet, the Book of Daniel, the two Books 
Wisdom are, in some respects, equal, or even superior, to 
sacred books of the earlier epochs. But as a general rule 
are instinctively conscious of a considerable descent in Ezra, 
hemiah, and Esther, in Haggai and Zechariah, even before 
reach the books commonly called Apocryphal. The infe- 
ity of style coincides with the inferiority of instruction in 
events and characters, which is the natural result of the 
rowing of the course of religious life under the changed 
cumstances of the Return. Israel after the Exile ceased, or 
ost ceased, to be a nation, and became only a church; 
, becoming only a church, it sank at times to the level of a 
. It isa striking example of that degradation which, by an 
ost universal law, overtakes Religion when, even whilst 
ining a purer form, it loses the vivifying and elevating spirit 
ithed into it by close contact with the great historic and 
ylar influences which act like fresh air on a contracted 
osphere, and are thus the Divine antiseptics against the 
itual corruption of merely ecclesiastical communities. The 
demon may be cast out, but seven other demons take 
session of the narrow and vacant house. 
There is, however, a point of view from which this period 
ss an encouragement to a wider and more spiritual side of 
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religious development, such as in the earlier times was lackin 
It is the time of ‘the Connexion of Sacred and Profa1 
‘ History,’ not merely in the sense in which the phrase was us¢ 
by divines of the seventeenth century, as describing the depen 
ence of the Jewish people on foreign powers, but in the larg 
sense in which it points to the intermingling of the ideas | 
foreign nations, consciously or unconsciously, with Judaisr 
and to the epoch at which the great teachers of the Israeli 
race began to infuse into the main current of the world’s religic 
immortal truths which it has never since lost. It is for th 
reason that I have thought it right to notice, however supe 
ficially, the contemporaneous rise or revival of the three gre 
sages of Persia, China, and India! And although, in the 
instances, the connexion of the Eastern philosophy and religic 
with the Jewish history was too dubious and too remote > 
justify any large digression, it seemed to be necessary, for tl 
sake of preserving the due symmetry of events, to devote 
separate lecture? to Socrates, as the one Prophet of t 
Gentile world whose influence on the subsequent course 

the spirit of mankind has been most permanent and mc 
incontestable. 

There are still, it may be feared, some excellent perso 
who find causes of alarm and distress in the great Evangelic 
and Catholic doctrine that Divine Truth is revealed throu; 
other than Jewish channels. But in no field has the enlarg 
ment of our theological horizon been more apparent than in t 
contrast which distinguishes the present mode of regarding t 
founders of the Gentile religions from that which prevailed 
century or two centuries ago. No serious writer could n 
think of applying to Zoroaster the terms ‘impostor’ and ‘ cra‘ 
‘wretch,’ which to Dean Prideaux seemed 3 but the natural a: 
inevitable mode of designating a heathen teacher. Here, 
elsewhere, it is a consolation to remember that the value of t 


1 Lecture XLV. appeared in the Quarterly Review 
Lecture XLVI. This had in part 1850, * Prideaux, i. 236. 
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hs which nourish the better part of our nature depends on 
r own intrinsic divinity, not on the process by which they 
sh us. The conviction of our moral responsibility cannot be 
ken by any theory respecting the origin of our remote 
estors ; the authority of the moral sentiments gains rather 
at ay in strength by the reflection ! that they are the result 
he accumulated experience of the best spirits of the human 
=; the family bond, though a ‘conquest won by culture over 
> rudimentary state of man, aud slowly, precariously acquired, 
S$ yet become a sure, solid, and sacred part of the constitu- 
n of human? nature.’ In like manner the great truths of 
Unity of God, of the Spirituality of Religion, of the sub- 
ition of Prayer for animal and vegetable sacrifice, the sense 
i superior moral beauty, or the strong detestation of moral 
rmity expressed in the ideas of the Angelic and the 
bolical, the inestimable hope of Immortality—all existing in 
n during the earlier times, but developed extensively in this 
ch—come with a still vaster volume of force when we find 
they sprang up gradually, and that they belong not merely 
he single channel of the Jewish Church, but have floated 
m the stream after its confluence with the tributaries of 
sian and Grecian philosophy. ‘Truth,’ it has been well 
, ‘is the property of no individual, but it is the treasure of 
men. The nobler the truth or sentiment, the less imports 
= question of authorship.’ The larger and deeper the 
srical basis of our religious conceptions, the less will it be 
ysed to ruin ‘when the rain descends and the floods come 
d the winds blow. 

2. This leads us in conclusion to notice one more charac- 
tic of this period. It has been already observed that the 
inal, and indeed the only proper, plan of this volume was 
1clude the great events which are as certainly the climax of 
history of the Jewish Church as they are the beginning of 


e Grote’s Fragments on Moral Sub- ?See the fine passage in Mathew 
pp. 21-26. Arnold’s God and the Bible, pp. 145-15:. 
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the history of the Christian Church. In former times t 
Jewish historian passed over the incidents of the Gos} 
narratives as if they had never occurred ; the Jewish pilgri 
visited the Mount of Olives with no other remark than that it w 
the spot on which had been solemnised the sacrifice of the re 
heifer. And, in like manner, the Christian historian took 1 
heed of the influences of Socrates and Alexander, hardly of tl 
Maccabees or the Rabbis. Yet these influences were unque 
tionably preludes of the ‘one far-off Divine event? towar¢ 
which the whole of this period was moving, with the motion ; 
of the rapids of Niagara long before they reach the majest 
Falls, as surely as the close of the fifteenth century towards tk 
Reformation, or of the eighteenth towards the French Revolt 
tion. The artificial isolation of Christianity from its anteceden 
has now passed away. Not only have serious theologians lik 
Ewald, not only have accomplished scholars like Renan, er 
deavoured to draw out the thousand threads by which it wa 
connected with the previous history of mankind ; but moder 
writers of Jewish extraction have begun to acknowledge ‘ths 
‘to leave out of sight the rise! of the Christian Church in con 
‘sidering the story of Judaism would be a sin against the spiri 
‘of history ; that Christianity declared itself at its entrance int 
‘the world to be the fulfilment of the Jewish Law, the coping 
* stone of the Jewish religion.’ j 
There was a thoughtful work written in the earlier years o 
this century, by one whose genial wisdom I recall with gratefu 
pleasure, entitled ‘ Propzedia Prophetica,’? or the § Prepara 
‘tion of Prophecy.’ The special arguments therein containec 
would not now be considered by many as convincing. But, i 
the word and thought may be so applied, the period betweer 
the Captivity and the Christian era might well be called < Pro. 
*peedia Historica,’ or the ‘Preparation of History.’ However 
much in the study of this part of the Hebrew story we may 
endeavour to abstract our minds from its closing consummation, 


* Jost, i. 394. ° By Dr. Lyall, formerly Dean of Canterbury. 
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thought of that consummation is the main source of the 
erest of every enlightened student, whether friendly or 
stile, in all its several stages. Whether by fact or by predic- 
n, it is the ‘ Preeparatio Evangelica.’ Whatever may have 
en the actual expectations of the Jewish people, however 
dely the anticipations of an anointed King or Prophet may 
ye wavered or varied, whether fulfilled or disappointed in 
tus, Zerubbabel, or the Maccabees—there is no question that 
s brightest light which ‘Jluminates this dark period is that re- 
cted from the events which accompany its close. The plain 
ts of the Asmonean or Herodian history are sufficiently 
iking, if left to speak for themselves. Christian theology 
ist have sunk to a low ebb, or have been in a very rudimen- 
ry state, when Epiphanius ' thought that to disprove the 
eal descent of Herod from David was the best mode of 
swering those who regarded that wayward and blood-stained 
ince as the Messiah, or when Justin, amidst arguments of 
al weight, insisted on2 doubtful coincidences of names and 
ords, which, even if acknowledged, are merely superficial. It 
one of the advantages of the study of this period that it fixes 


mind on the more solid grounds of expectation contained 


‘the history of the time, which, whilst it contains hardly any 
exhibits, even amidst 


ace of those artificial combinations, 

any and perhaps increasing relapses, that onward march of 
vents which is the true prelude of the impending crisis. Just 
; in the history of Christendom we are sustained by the suc- 
sssion of those larger and more enlightened spirits which 
yen in the darkest ages have never entirely failed, and have 
een the salt that has saved Christianity from the corruption of 
s factions and its follies, so in this period of the Jewish 
‘hurch, amidst the degeneracy and narrowness of Priests and 
cribes, of Pharisees and Sadducees, there is a series of broader 
nd loftier souls, beginning with the Evangelical Prophet, re- 
ppearing in the Son of Sirach and in Judas Maccabeeus, and 


1 Har. i. 20. 2 Adu. Tryphs C. 97 102) 103) 111+ 
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closing in the Book of Wisdom and the teaching of Hillel an 
‘Philo.' These sacred ‘Champions of Progress,’ though not cla: 
with any of the contemporaneous schools or parties, consta 
preserved the ideal of a Spiritual Religion, and, even within 
strictest circle of Judaism, kept the door open for the entré 
of a wider teaching, and a deeper thinking, and a higher liy 
than any which had hitherto been recognised as Divine. . 
the greater the diversity of elements which, outside the pal 
Judaism appeared to foreshadow or contribute towards” 
ideal, so much the more extensive was the horizon which s 
a character would fill, if ever it should appear. 

Yet again, if, as we approach the decisive moment, 
scene becomes more crowded with ordinary personages 
with vulgar display, more occupied with the struggles 
Oriental courts and with the familiar machinery of polit 
controversy and intrigue—if on the soil of Palestine the va 
and imperfect though splendid forms of the earlier Patria 
and Prophets are exchanged for the complete and well-kn 
shapes of Pompey, and Ceesar, and Antony, and Crassus, 
Herod, whose very words we possess, whose faces we kn 
whose coins we have handled—so much the more clear to 
view must be the surroundings, so much the more impres: 
the appearance, of one who shall be born deep amongst 
circumstances of the age, yet shall soar high above them all. 
is a result of travelling in Palestine that the Gospel hist 
presents itself to the mind in a homely fashion, that seem 
times startling and almost profane. A similar effect is I 
duced by stumbling upon that history when following 
beaten track of the narrative of Josephus and the tedious. 
quisitions of the Talmud. But the grandeur of the eve 
becomes not the less but the more remarkable because of 


commonplace or degrading atmosphere in which they 
enveloped. 


, .' To have included Philo’s teaching in Essay on the subject in Professor Joy 
this survey would have anticipated too Commentary on S. Paul, i, 448-514. 
much, and it is sufficient to refer to the 
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It was a saying of Scotus Erigena that whatever is true 
ilosophy is also true Theology. In like manner on a large 
ile, whatever is true History teaches true Religion, and every 
empt to reproduce the ages which immediately preceded, or 
lich accompanied, the advent of Christianity is a contri- 
tion, however humble, to the understanding of Christianity 
3. There is still left the yet greater task, in conformity with 
3 plan laid down in these Lectures, of portraying the historical 
pearance of the Founder and the first teachers of Christianity 
the light of their acknowledged, yet often forgotten, con- 
xion with the long series of prophets and heroes of Israel. 
uch has been attempted in this interesting field within the 
t few years in England by Dean Milman, and more recently 
the author of ‘Ecce Homo’ and by Dr. Farrar, in France 

Renan and Pressensé, in Germany by Neander and Ewald ; 
d it would be audacious and needless to travel once again in 
tail over their well-worn footsteps. But as in this and the 
vious volumes of this work an endeavour has been made to 
scard the temporary, and to insist on the permanent, elements 
the earlier Jewish History, so there may be an attempt to 
ther up from the records of its latest stage, and from the 
ours tO which I have just referred, the like lessons; and 
sse are of more transcendent value and require more urgently 
be emphasised, in propcrtion as the final epoch of the Jewish 
tion is also its grandest, in proportion as the primal truths 
Christianity are more sacred, more spiritual, and, it may be 
ded, often more deeply obscured by the developments of 
bsequent ages, even than the primal truths of Judaism. 

That such a task will be permitted amidst the increasing 
adows and the multiplying calls of the years that may remain, 
would be presumptuous to forecast. The manifold short- 
mings of the present volume are a sufficient warning not to 
julge so precarious and so arduous an expectation. Yet it is 
10pe which, having its roots in the memory of a past never to 
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be forgotten, may, perchance, carry with it, in some shape, | 
-own fulfilment. It is a hope founded in the conviction th 
the study of the highest and purest elements of Religion wi 
though in different forms, repay alike the patient considerati 
of the speculative inquirer and the reverential search for streng 
and consolation amidst the sorrows and perplexities of life a 
of death. We are sure that whatever we have known of go 
or great can never be wholly taken from our possession. V 
trust that whatever is or has been the best and greatest is alt 
gether imperishable and Divine. 


DEANERY, WESTMINSTER : 
May 17, 1876; Sept. 7, 1879. 
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LECTURE XLL 
THE EXILES. 


HEN the race of Israel found itself in Chaldza, it entered 
1ce more on the great theatre of the world, which it had 
1itted on its Exodus out of the valley of the Nile, and from 
hich for a thousand years, with the exception ! of the reign of 
ylomon, it had been secluded among the hills of Palestine. 
I. Unlike Egypt,? which still preserves to us the likeness of 
e scenes and sights which met the eye of Abraham, Joseph, 
and Moses, Babylon has more totally disappeared 
abylon. than any other of the great Powers which once ruled 
e earth? Not a single architectural monument—only one 
gle sculpture—remains of ‘the glory of the Chaidees’ 
xcellency.’ Even the natural features are so transformed as 
be hardly recognisable. But by a singular compensation 
appearance has been recorded more exactly than any of the 
ntemporary capitals with which it might have been compared. 


Lecture XXVI. ? Lecture IV. and Babylon, Rawlinson’s Ancient Mon- 
For the description of Babylon I refer archies and his edition of Herodotus. To 
the obvious sources of Herodotus and these I must add the valuable information 
sias (in Diodorus Siculus, ii. 8), I orally received -from the late Captain 
h’s Memoir on Babylon, Ainsworth’s Felix Jones, R.N., employed on the 
searches in Assyria, Layard’s Nineveh Survey of the Euphrates Valley. 


ee 
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Of Thebes, Memphis, Nineveh, Susa, no eyewitness has k 
us a plan or picture. But Babylon was seen and describe 
not indeed in its full splendour, but still in its entirety, by t 
most inquisitive traveller of antiquity within one century fro 
the time when the Israelites were within its walls, and I 
accounts are corrected or confirmed by visitors who saw it y 
again fifty years later, when the huge skeleton, though gradual 
falling to pieces, was distinctly visible. ; 

Of all the seats of Empire—of all the cities that t 
pride or power of man has built on the surface of the globe 
Babylon was the greatest. Its greatness, as it was originate 
so in large measure it was secured, by its natural position. | 
founders took advantage of the huge spur of tertie 
rock which projects itseif from the long inclin 
plane of the Syrian desert into the alluvial basin of Meso 
tamia, thus furnishing a dry and solid platform on which 
flourishing city might rest, whilst it was defended on the sot 
by the vast morass or lake, if not estuary, extending in tl 
remote period from the Persian Gulf. On this vantage-grou 
it stood, exactly crossing the line of traffic between the Me 
terranean coasts and the Iranian mountains ; just also on tl 
point where the Euphrates, sinking into a deeper bed, chan; 
from a wide expanse into a manageable river, not broader tk 
the Thames of our own metropolis ; where, also, out of 1 
deep rich alluvial clay! it was easy to dig the bricks whi 
from its earliest date supplied the material for its imme 
buildings, cemented by the bitumen? which from that sa 
early date came floating down the river from the springs in 
upper course. Babylon was the most majestic of that class 
cities which belong almost exclusively to the primeval hist 
of mankind ; ‘the cities,’ as they are called by Hegel,3 ‘of 
‘river plains’; which have risen on the level banks of — 
mighty streams of Egypt, Mesopotamia, India, and China, < 
thus stand in the most striking contrast to the towns wh 


Its situation. 


4 Layard, Nineveh and Babyion, 526,520. the Vulgate. See Layard, Nineveh 
a Gen. xi, 3 Chemar: the word trans- Babylon, p. 202-208; Herod. i. 179 
lated ‘slime’ in the A. V. ; ‘bitumen’ by * Philosophy of History, p. 93. 
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long to the second stage of human civilisation, clustering 
ich on its Acropolis or its Seven Hills, and thus contracted 
id concentrated by the necessities of their local position as 
viously as those older capitals possessed from their situation 
: illimitable power of expansion. As of that second class one 
of the most striking examples was Jerusalem on its 
mountain fastness, with the hills standing round it, 
if with a Divine shelter, and fenced off by its deep ravines 
by a natural fosse,! so of that earlier class the most 
markable was the city to which the new comers suddenly 
und themselves transplanted. Far as the horizon itself, 
tended the circuit of the vast capital of the then known 
mid. If the imperceptible circumference of our modern 
pitals has exceeded the limits of Babylon, yet none in 
cient times or modern can be compared with its definite 
closure, which was on the lowest computation forty, on the 
shest sixty miles round. Like Nineveh or Ecbatana, it was, 
t on a still larger scale, a country or empire enclosed ina 
y. Forests, parks, gardens were intermingled with the 
uses so as to present rather the appearance of the suburbs 
a great metropolis than the metropolis itself. Yet still the 
sularity and order of a city were preserved. The streets, 
cording to a fashion rare in Europe, whether ancient or 
}dern, but common in ancient Asia?—and adopted by the 
eek and Roman conquerors when they penetrated into Asia, 
rhaps in imitation of Babylon—were straight, and at right 
sles to each other. The houses, unlike those of most 
cient cities, except at Tyre, and afterwards in Rome, were | 
ee or four storeys high. But the prodigious scale of the place 
lic appeared chiefly in the enormous size, unparalleled 
dings.  hefore or since, of its public buildings, and rendered 
yre conspicuous by the flatness of the country from which 


grandeur. - 


e Sinai ine, C. ii. work was composed. ‘ Much according to 
" egos ee in the United ‘this model William Penn, the Quaker, 
es, and it is curious to readtheremarks ‘ laid out the ground for his city of Phila- 
ean Prideaux on the Babylonian aspect § delphia. . . : Vet fifty-six of such cities 
nc of the earliest of the great American ‘ might stand in the walls that encompassed 
ss founded just at the time that his * Babylon.’—Prideauz, 1, 105, 106. 
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they rose. Even in their decay, ‘their colossal piles, domi- 
‘neering over the monotonous plain, produce an effect of 
‘ grandeur and Si eae which cannot be imagined in any 
¢ other situation.’ an 
The walls by which this Imperial city, or, as it might be 
called, this Civic Empire, rising out of a deep and wide moat, 
was screened and protected from the wandering 
tribes of the Desert, as the Celestial Empire by the 
Great Wall of China, as the extremities of the Roman Empire 
by the wall of Trajan in Dacia, or of Severus in Northumber- 
land, were not, like those famous bulwarks, mere mounds or 
ramparts, but lines as of towering hills, which must have met 
the distant gaze at the close of every vista, like the Alban 
range at Rome. They appeared, at least to Herodotus, 
who saw them whilst in their unbroken magnificence, not less 
than 300 feet high ;? and along their summit ran a vast 
terrace which admitted of the turning of chariots with fou 
horses, and which may therefore well have been more than 
eighty feet broad.® 
If to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, who were accustomed tc 
the precipitous descent of the walls overhanging the valley o: 
the Kedron, the mere height of the Babylonian enclosure may 
not have seemed so startling as to. us, yet to the size of the 
other buildings the puny Hinension whether of the Palace o: 
Temple of Solomon bore no comparison. The Great Palace 
of the Kings was itself a city within the city—sever 
miles round ; and its gardens, expressly built to con 
vey to a Median princess some reminiscence of her native 
mountains, rose one above another, to a height of more thar 
seventy feet, on which stood forest trees of vast diameter sid 
by side with flowering shrubs. On the walls of the Palace thi 
Israelites might see painted > those vast hunting-scenes whicl 


The walls. 


The palace. 


* Ainsworth, 126. The Birs-Nimrud, in Tower of Westminster Palace—340 fee 
its ruins, Spenied to an English merchant high. 


who saw it in 1583, ‘as high as the stone- *z.e. the breadth of Victoria Stree 
“ work of the steeple’ of the old St. Paul’s. Westminster. 
(Rich, xxxi.) 


* Rawlinson’s Azcient Monarchies, ii 
* This is nearly the height of the Victoria 345, so2. ® Diod. Sic. ii. | 
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é 
were still traceable two centuries later—of which one charac- 
teristic fragment remains in sculpture, a lion trampling on a 
man—which would recall to them the description in their own 
early annals of ‘ Nimrod the mighty hunter.’ ! 

But the most prodigious and unique of all was the Temple 
of Bel—which may well have seemed to them the completion 
of that proud tower ‘whose top was to reach ‘to 
‘heaven.’ It was the central point of all; it gave 
its name to the whole place—Bab-el or Bab-bel,? ‘the gate 
“of God or Bel,’ which by the quaint humour of primitive 
times had been turned to the Hebrew word ‘ Babel,’ or ‘ confu- 
*sion.’ 3 

- It was the most remarkable of all those artificial mountains, 
or beacons, which, towering over the plains of Mesopotamia,4 
“guide the traveller’s eye like giant pillars.’ It rose like the 
Great Pyramid, square upon square ; and was believed to have 
reached the height of 600 feet.® Its base was a square of 200 
yards. No other edifice consecrated to worship, not Carnac in 
Egyptian Thebes, nor Byzantine St. Sophia, nor Gothic Clugny, 
nor St. Peter’s of Rome, have reached the grandeur of this 
primeval sanctuary, casting its shadow ® far and wide, over city 
and plain. Thither, as to the most sacred and impregnable 
fortress, were believed to have been transported the huge 
brazen laver, the precious brazen pillars,’ and all the lesser 
vessels of the Temple of Jerusalem, together doubtless with all 
the other like sacred spoils which Babylonian conquest had 
swept from Egypt, Tyre, Damascus, .or Nineveh. And when 
from the silver shrine at the summit of this building, the whole 
mass of mingled verdure and habitation for miles and miles 
was overlooked, what was wanting in grace or proportion must 


The temple. 


1 Gen. x. 9. 

2 If, asis most probable, the Temple is 
represented by the ruins called Mujellibe, 
it still is called Babil by the Arabs. It 
was perhaps partly confused by Herodotus 
with the Temple of Borsippa (Birs-Nimrud). 
—Rawlinson’s Herodotus, vol. i. 321. 

3 Gen. xi. 9. * Ainsworth, 157- 

5 Strabo, xvi. p. 738. Perhaps the 


winding and not the perpendicular height. 
If the perpendicular height, it was higher 
than Strasburg Cathedral. See Rawlin- 
son’s Ancient Monarchies, iii. 343 ; Grote, 
Greece, iii. 392. 

® Milman, Hist. of Fews, i. 417. 

7 Dan. i. 2; 2 Chr. xxxvi. 7; Jos. Ant. 
x. 11, §1. See Lectures XLII., XLIII. 

® Rawlinson, iii. 343. 
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have been compensated by the extraordinary richness of colou 
Some faint conception of this may be given by the view « 
Moscow from the Kremlin over the blue, green, and gilde 
domes and towers springing from the gardens which fill up th 
vacant intervals of that most Oriental of European capital 
But neither that view nor any other can give a notion of th 
vastness of the variegated landscape of Babylon as seen fro! 
any of its elevated points. 

From the earliest times of the city, as we have seen, th 
two materials of its architecture were the bricks baked frot 
the plains on which it stodd, and the plaster! fetched from th 
bitumen springs of Hit. But these homely materials wel 
made to yield effects as bright and varied as porcelain « 
metal. The several stages of the Temple itself were blac! 
orange, crimson, gold,? deep yellow, brilliant blue, and silve 
The white or pale brown of the houses, wherever the natur: 
colour of the bricks was left, must have been strikingly co1 
trasted with the rainbow hues with which most of them wel 
painted, according to the fancy * of their owners, whilst all tk 
intervening spaces were filled with the variety of gigant: 
palms‘ in the gardens, or the thick jungles or luxuriant grov. 
by the silvery lines of the canals, or in the early spring tk 
carpet of brilliant flowers that covered the illimitable plai 
without the walls, or the sea of waving corn, both within an 
without, which burst from the teeming soil with a produce s 
plentiful that the Grecian traveller dared not risk his credit b 
stating its enormous magnitude.® 

When from the outward show we descend to the inner li 
of the place, Babylon may well indeed to the secluded Israelit 
have seemed to be that of which to all subsequer 
ages it has been taken as the type—‘the Worlc 
itself, No doubt there was in Jerusalem and Samaria, espec 
ally since the days of Solomon, a little hierarchy and aristocrac 
and court, with its factions, feasts, and fashions. But nowhe: 


The society. 


* Rawlinson, iii. 385. * Layard, Vz: 
wlinson, ‘ yar ineveh and Babylon, p. as 
* Ibid. iii. 382-385. Layard, Nineveh 5 See Heroll! i. 193, with Reve 
and Babylon, p. 517. notes. Compare Grote, iii. 395. 


* Rawlinson, iii. 342. 
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else in pise. hardly even in Egypt, could have been seen the 
Magnificent cavalry careering through the streets, the chariots 
and four, ‘ chariots like whirlwinds,’ ‘horses swifter than eagles,’ 

—“‘horses, and chariots, and horsemen, and companies,’ with 
ears? and ‘burnished helmets.’! Nowhere else could have 
been imagined the long muster-roll, as of a peerage, that passes 
in long procession before the eye of the Israelite captive—‘ the 
*‘satraps, captains, pachas, the chief judges, treasurers, judges, 
‘counsellors? and all the rulers of the provinces.’ Their 
splendid costumes of scarlet—their parti-coloured? sashes— 
fall of them princes to look to;’-their elaborate armour— 
“buckler, and shield, and helmet ’—their breastplates,! their 
bows and quivers, and battleaxes—marked out to every eye 
the power and grandeur of the army. Nowhere was science 
or art so visibly exalted, as in ‘the magicians, and 
‘the astrologers, and the sorcerers, and the wise 
‘Chaldzeans,’ ° who were expected to unravel all the secrets of 
aature, and who in point of fact from those wide level plains, 
‘where the entire celestial hemisphere is continually visible to 
‘every eye, and where the clear transparent atmosphere shows 
‘night after night the heavens gemmed with countless stars 
of undimmed brilliancy,’® had laid the first foundations of 
istronomy, mingled as it was with the speculations, then 
leemed pregnant with yet deeper significance, of astrology. 
far in advance of the philosophy, as yet unborn, of Greece, 
n advance even of the ancient philosophy of Egypt,’ the 
Shaldzeans long represented to both those nations the highest 
lights of human intellect —even as the majestic Temples, which 
erved to them at once as college and observatory, towered 
bove the buildings of the then known world. Twice over 
n the Biblical history—once on the heights of Zophim, once 
eside the cradle of Bethlehem—do the stargazers of Chaldza ® 


[ts science. 


1 Ezek. xxvi. 7; Jer. iv. 13, 29; Vi. 23; © Rawlinson, iii. 415. in 

lvi. 4; 1.37. (Rawlinson’s Ancient Mon- 7 Grote’s Hist. f Greece, lil. 392. 
ychies, iii. 439-) 5 Num, xxil. 5, xxiv. 17; Matt. u. x. 
2 Dan. ili. 2, 3, 27 (Heb.). See an ingenious though fanciful book by 


8 Ezek. xxiii. 14, 15; 70. 24. Dr. Francis Upham, Who were the Wise 
* Jer. li. 3; Ezek. xxvi. 9. Men? 
* Dan. ii. 2; iv. 6, 7. 
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lay claim to be at once the precursors of Divine Revelati 
and the representatives of superhuman science. 

Returning to the ordinary life of the place, its gay scer 
of luxury and pomp were stamped on the memc 
of the Israelites by the constant clash and concer 
again and again resounding, of the musical instruments 
which the Babylonians delighted, and of which the mingl 
Greek and Asiatic names are faintly indicated by the Briti 
catalogue of ‘cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, dulcim: 
‘and all kinds of music.’? Nor could they forget how, li 
the Athenian exiles in later days at Syracuse, their artistic 
masters besought them to take their own harps and sing o1 
of the songs of their distant mountain city ;* though, unli 
those prisoners, who gladly recited to their kindred enemi 
the tragedies of their own Euripides, they could not brit 
themselves to waste on that foreign land the melody whic 
belonged only to their Divine Master. Yet one more featu 
peculiar to Chaldzea, both natural and social, is recalled by tl 
scene of that touching dialogue between the captors and tl 
captives. The trees on which their harps were hung we 
unlike any that they knew in their own country. They calle 
them by the name that seemed nearest to the willows of the 
Own watercourses. But they were in fact the branchir 
poplars * mingled with the tamarisks, which still cluster besic 
the streams of Mesopotamia, and of which one solitary an 
venerable specimen ® long survived on the ruins of Babyloy 
and in the gentle waving of its green boughs sent forth 
melancholy, rustling sound, such as in after times chimed j 


* For the Babylonian love of music see 


Its music. 


Rawlinson, iii. 45x. ° Dan. iii. 5, 7, x5. 

* Psalm Ixxxvii. x, 2, 

“The weeping willow to which from 
this passage Linneus gave the name of 
Salix Babylonica isnot found in Babylonia. 
* The weeping willow is indigenous in 
* China and Japan, cultivated in Europe, 

but is neither indigenous nor cultivated 
in Babylonia.’—(Koch’s Dendrologie, ii. 
507.) It may be either the tamarisk 
(at#Z) or the poplar (Populus E: uphratica), 
to which the Arabs still give the name of 


ereb, the word used in this Psalm. 

“It is by tradition the single tree pr 
served from the destruction of Babylon : 
order, in long subsequent ages, to offer : 
Ali, the Prophet’s son-in-law, a place to t 
up his horse after the Battle of Hilla 
(Rich, 67; Layard, 507). What tree c 
earth has a more poetic story than this? 
grieve to see since writing this that in the: 
latest days the depredations of travelle: 
and pilgrims have reduced this venerab 
relic toa mere trunk (4 ssyrian Discoverie 
by Mr. George Smith, p. 56). 
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vith the universal desolation of the spot, such as in the ears of 
he Israelites might have seemed to echo their own mournful 
houghts. The ‘waters’ by which they wept -were ‘the 7zvers 
of Babylon ‘The river’—that word was of unknown or 
Imost unknown sound to those who had seen only the scanty 
orrent beds of Judzea, or the narrow rapids of the Jordan. 
The ‘river’ in the mouth of an Israelite meant 
| almost always the gigantic Euphrates |—‘ the fourth 
iver’ of the primeval garden of the earth—the boundary of 
yaters,2 from beyond which their forefathers had come. And 
jow, after parting from it for many centuries, they once more 
found themselves on its banks—not one river only, but literally, 
is the Psalmist calls it, ‘rivers ;’ for by the wonderful system 
of irrigation which was the life of the whole region it was. 
diverted into separate canals, each of which was itself ‘a river,” 
the source and support of the gardens and palaces which 
sJustered along the water's edge. The country far and near 
vas intersected with these branches of the mighty stream. 
One of them was so vast as to bear then the name, which it: 
bears even to this day, of the Egyptian Nile.* 

On the banks of the main channel of the ‘river’ all the 
streets 4 abutted, all the gates opened ; and immediately on 
leaving the city it opened into that vast lake or estuary which 
made the surrounding tract itself ‘the desert ° of the sea ’*—the 
great sea, tossed by the four winds of heaven, and teeming 
with the monster shapes of earth—the sea on which floated in- 
numerable ships or boats, as the junks at Canton, or the gon- 
dolas at Venice, or even as the vast shipping at our own 
renowned seaports. ‘Of the great waters,’ such is the monu- 
mental inscription 7 of Nebuchadnezzar—* like the waters of 
‘the ocean, I made use abundantly.’ ‘Their depths were like 
‘the depths of the vast ocean.’ i 


ts rivers. 


The inland city was thus 


1 Sinai and Palestine, Appendix, § 34. 

2 See Lecture I. p. 8. 

3 The word Jor, in Dan. xii. 5, is else- 
where only used for the Nile. S inat and 
Palestine, Appendix, $35- There is a 
canal to this day called ‘the Nile’ (Bahr- 
el-Nil) between the Euphrates and the 


Tigris. This is a retention of local colour 
in the Book of Daniel which I owe to 
Captain Felix Jones, and which has escaped. 
even the vigilant research of Dr. Pusey. 

4 Rawlinson, iii. 342. 

S Ysa. Xela te © Dan. vii. 2, 3 

7 Rawlinson’s Herod., vol. iii. p. 586. 
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converted into a ‘city of merchants ’—the magnificent emp 
into ‘a land of traffic.’ ‘The cry,’ the stir, the gaiety of t 
Chaldzeans was not in the streets or gardens of Babylon, t 
‘in their ships.?1_ Down the Euphrates came floating from t 
bitumen pits of Hit the cement with which its foundations we 
covered,” and from Kurdistan and Armenia huge blocks 
basalt, from Phcenicia gems and wine, perhaps its tin frc 
Cornwall ; up its course came from Arabia and from Ind 
the dogs for their sports, the costly wood for their state 
walking-staves, the frankincense for their worship. When 
far later days the name of Babylon was transferred to the We 
to indicate the Imperial city which had taken its place in tl 
eyes of the Jewish exiles of that time, the recollection of t] 
traffic of the Euphrates had lived on with so fresh a memo 
that this characteristic feature of the Mesopotamian city w 
transplanted to its Italian substitute, Rome. Nothing cou 
be less applicable to the inland capital on the banks of tt 
narrow Tiber ; but so deeply had this imagery of the anciey 
Babylon become a part of the idea of secular grandeur that 
was transferred without a shock to that new representative ( 
the world. ‘The merchandise of gold, and silver, and preciot 
“stones, and of pearls, and fine linen, and purple, and silk, an 
“scarlet, and all wood of incense, and all manner of vessels « 
‘ivory, and ‘all manner of vessels of most precious wood, an 
‘of brass, and of iron, and marble, and cinnamon, and odour: 
‘and ointments, and frankincense, and wine, and oil, and fin 
“flour, and wheat, and beasts, and sheep, and horses, an 
“chariots, and slaves, and souls of men 3 the shipmasters, an 
‘all the company in ships, and sailors, and as many as trade b 
‘sea, and the craftsmen, and the merchants who were the grea 
“men of the earth.’ 4 
And over this vast world of power 


Nebuchad- and commerce, presided a 
nezzar. 


, Splendour, science, art 
genius worthy of it (si 
at least the Israelite tradition represented him)—‘ th 
“Head of Gold,’—‘ whose brightness was excellent ’—the Tre 


* Isa, xliii. 14 (Heb.). 


: * Layard, Nin. and Bad. i. 526. 
* Rawlinson, Monarchies, iii, 44x. 


Rev. xviii. x1, 12, 13, 17, 23. 
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Brose height reached to heaven, and the sight thereof ‘to the 
end of all the earth "—‘ whose leaves were fair, and the fruit 
thereof much, and in it meat for all—under which the beasts 
of the field dwelt, and upon whose branches the fowls of the 
air had their habitation.’! He whose reign reached over one- 
alf of the whole period of the Empire ?—he who was the last 
onqueror amongst the primeval monarchies, as Nimrod had 
een the first—the Lord of the then known historical world 
fom Greece to India—was the favourite of Nebo, who when he 
Soked on his vast constructions ? might truly say, ‘Is not this 
Great Babylon that I have built for the house of my king- 
dom, by the might of my power, and for the honour of my 
majesty ?’ 4 

Hardly any other name than Nebuchadnezzar’s is found 
on the bricks® of Babylon.’ Palace and Temple were both 
ebuilt by him; and not only in Babylon but throughout the 
ountry. The representations of him in the Book of Daniel 
aay belong to a later epoch ; but they agree in their general 
utline with the few fragments preserved to us of ancient annals 
r inscriptions ; and they have a peculiar interest of their own, 
‘om the fact that the combination which they exhibit of savage 
ower with bursts of devotion and tenderness is not found 
Isewhere amongst the Hebrew portraitures of any Gentile 
otentate. It is loftier and more generous than their concep- 
on of the Egyptian Pharaoh, the Assyrian Sennacherib, or 
1e Greek Antiochus ; it is wilder and fiercer than the adum- 
rations of the Persian Cyrus or the Roman Cesar. 

His decrees as recorded in the Hebrew Scriptures may 
reathe a more didactic spirit than they actually bore ; ‘but they 
re not unlike in tone to those which are preserved on the 
1onuments. And the story of his insanity, even if the momen- 
wy light thrown upon it by the alleged ® interpretation of the 
scriptions be withdrawn, may remain as the Hebrew version 
2 Dan. iv. 20, 21, 38 Records a the Past, v. I19-135. 

* Rawlinson, iii. 489. Dr. Pusey, p. 119. 5 Rawlinson, Wonarchies, iii. 498. 


® Nebo-kudurri-ussuf, z.e. ‘May Nebo fees pare: of the negative 
protect the crown.’ clauses 0: nscription, as given in 


* Dan. iv. 30. Comp. the Inscription in Rawlinson’s Herodotus, vol. ii. p. 586. 
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of the sickness described by Berosus and the sudden d 
-appearance described by Abydenus,! and also as the profow 
Biblical expression of ‘the Vanity of Human Wishes ’2—t 
‘punishment of the ‘vaulting ambition that overleaps itself’ 
the eclipse and the return of reason, which when witnessed ev 
‘in modern times in the highest places of the State have mov 
‘the heart of a whole nation to sympathy or to thanksgivu 
He was to the Israelite captives, not merely a gigantic tyra 
_ but with something like ‘the prophetic soul of the wide wor 
‘dreaming on things to come’*—himself the devoted wi 
-shipper of his own * Merodach, yet bowing before the King 
Heaven, ‘whose works are truth, and whose ways judgment. 

II. Into ‘this golden city,’ underneath this magnifice 
-oppressor, the little band of Israelites were transported for t 
The Cap. Period which is known by the name of the Babyloni 
tivity. Captivity. It might at first sight seem that it was 
period of which the records are few, and of which the resu 
were scanty. It lasted for little more than a single gene 
tion. But it sowed the seeds of a change deeper than a 
that had occurred since the destruction of the sanctuary 
Shiloh, almost than any that had occurred since the Exodus. 

The number of exiles was comparatively small. A lai 
part of the lower classes were left in Palestine, and those w 
were transported consisted chiefly of the princes, nobles, a 
priests, with the addition of artisans in wood and iron. I 
still it was the kernel ’—the flower—what the older proph 
would have called the ‘remnant,’ the sufficient remnant of ¢ 
nation, 

We have already spoken of the other fragments of 1 
Captivity—the colony of the Ten Tribes in the remote provin 


1 Jos. c. Af. i. 20; Bus. Prep. Ev. ix, ©The 7o years foretold by Jeren 
“ok must be considered as a round num 
* The possibility of such a malady as _ expressing that before two generations 
that described in Dan. iv. 33-36 is estab- passed the deliverance would come. 
lished with interesting illustrations in Dr. literally computed, they. must be reckc 
Pusey’s Daniel the Prophet, p. 426-433. from B.c. 606 to 536. But the real Capti 
® Dan. ii. 31, iv. 5; and see Abydenus, was only from 587 to 536, z.e. 47 years. 
in Eus. Prep. Ev. ix. 41. ” For this whole question of the num 
* Rawlinson, Monarchies, iii. 459. © see Kuenen, History of the Religio; 


5 Dan. iv. 37. Israel, vol. ti., Note C. 


< 
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f the Assyrian Empire ;! the first beginnings ® of the colony 
n Egypt, ultimately destined to attain such significance. 

The two remaining groups of exiles from the kingdom of 
udah, those under Jehoiachin, and those under Zedekiah, 
nust have soon blended together ; and containing as they did 
fithin themselves all the various elements of society, they 
nable us, partly through the writings and partly through the 
ictions of the little community, to form an idea, fragmentary, 
ndeed, but still sufficient, of the effects of the Captivity. As 
efore we saw the main results 3 of ‘Israel in Egypt,’ so now 
ve enter on the characteristics of Israel in Babylon. 

> With the fall of Jerusalem the public life of the people had 
fisappeared. The Prophets could no longer stand in the 
jteary  Lemple courts or on the cliffs of Carmel to warn by - 
haracter. word of mouth or parabolical gesture. ‘The law 


‘was no more. The Prophets* found no vision from the 


Eternal.’ 
_ There is one common feature, however, which runs through 


ll the writings of this period, which served as a compensation 
‘or the loss of the living faces and living words of the ancient 
seers. Now began the practice of committing to writing, of 
sompiling, of epistolary correspondence, which (with two or 
three great exceptions) continued during the five coming cen- 
varies of Jewish History. ‘ Never before ® had literature pos- 
‘sessed so profound a significance for Israel, or rendered such 
‘convenient service as at this juncture.’ — 
_ The aged Jeremiah still lived on in Egypt,® far away from 
the mass of his people. But already his prophecies had begun 
to take the form of a book ; already he had thrown 
Jeremiah. his warnings and meditations into the form of a letter 
to the exiles of the first stage of the Captivity, which was the 
first example of religious instruction so conveyed, which was 
followed up, we know not when, by the apocryphal letter bear- 
ing his name, and which ultimately issued in the Apostolic 
Epistles of the New Testament. The same tendency is seen 


XIV. 3 Lecture IV. " 5 Ewald, v. ro. 
, ex. at +Lam. ii. 93 Ezek. vii. 26. ® See Lecture XL. 
Baan 5 
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in the rigidly artificial and elaborate framework ! in which eve 
the passionate elegy of the Lamentations is composed, in co: 
trast with the free rhythm of the earlier songs of the David 
age. Already the Prophecies of Ezekiel* had been arrangé 
in the permanent chronological form which they have sin 
Ezekiel. . worn. ‘ Baruch the scribe’ had inaugurated this ne 
Baruch. —_ era, the first of his class, by transcribing and arrangir 
the works of Jeremiah ; had already, according to Jewish tr 
dition, read to the exiles in Babylon itself, to the captive kin 
and princes, and nobles, and elders, and ‘all the people fro: 
‘the highest to the lowest,’ of those that dwelt by one of tl 
branches of the Euphrates,? the book of his warnings and coi 
solations. ; 
Are we to conjecture that something of this famous scribe 
may be traced in the Prophet who poured forth during th 
The Second Period of expectation the noblest of all the prophet 
Isaiah. strains. of Israel—noblest and freest in spirit, but 
form following that regular flow and continuous unity which | 
his age, as has been said, superseded the disjointed and succe 
sive utterances of the older seers?5 Or is it possible that 
the author of that strain of which the burden is the sufferi1 
and the exaltation of the Servant of the Lord we have th 
mysterious prophet registered in ancient catalogues as Abd 
donai,® ‘the Servant of the Lord,’ himself the personificatic 
of the subject of his book? Whether Baruch or Abdadonai- 
whether in Chaldeea, Palestine, or Egypt—whether anoth 
Isaiah, in more than the power and spirit of the old Isaiah— 
whether, as some would prefer to think, that older Isaia 
transported by a magical influence into a generation not I 
own—the Great Unnamed, the Evangelical Prophet, is o 
chief guide through this dark period of transition, illuminati: 


1 ach part is arranged alphabetically. of the second Isaiah, see Lecture } 
° See Lecture XL. Compare Ewald’s Prophets, ii. 404-4 
** Sud,’ an Arabic name for Euphrates. Matthew Arnold, The Great Prophecy} 
Baruch i. 4. Isvaels Restoration, Cheyne’s Book 
* Bunsen’s God in History (i. 131). Hit- saiah. 
zig (Geschichte, 264) conjectures the High © Clem. Alex. (Stvom. i. 21). (See N 
Priest Joshua. to Lecture XX.) 


* For the whole question of the position 
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it with flashes of light, not the less bright because we know not 
whence they come. In his glorious roll of consolations, warn- 
hes, aspirations, we have, it is not too much to say, the very 
uighest flight of Hebrew prophecy. Nothing finer had been 
jeard even from the lips of the son of Amos. No other strain 
S So constantly taken’ up again in the last and greatest days 
Mf Hebrew teaching. For the splendour of its imagery and the 
ierve of its poetry, nothing, even in those last days of Evange- 
ist or Apostle, exceeds or equals it. 

' Yet once more, in the enforced leisure of captivity and 
xile, like many a one in later days—Thucydides, Raleigh, 
Zlarendon—now in the agony of the dispersion, in the natural 
ear lest the relics of their ancient literature should be lost 
hrough the confusion of the time, began those laborious com= ~ 
ulations ? of the Annals of the past which issued at last in ‘the 
Canon of the Old Testament,’ of which perhaps several might 
ye traced to this epoch, but of which it will be sufficient to 
‘he Book Specify the most undoubted instance—the Book of 
fKings. the Kings. It is touching to observe from its abrupt 
onclusion how this nameless student continued his work to 
he precise moment*® when he was delighted to leave his 
eaders in the midst of his sorrows with that one gleam which 
yas shed over the darkness of their nation by the kindly treat- 
nent of the last royal descendant of David in the Court of 
sabylon. 

There were also the company of minstrels and musicians, 
nalé and female, who kept up the traditions of the music of 
hem. David and Asaph. ‘Their resort, as we have seen, 
gels. was by the long canals, where they still wandered 
rith their native harps ;5 and though they refused to gratify 
he demands of their conquerors, they poured forth, we cannot 
oubt, some of those plaintive strains which can be placed at 
o date so suitable as this, or else worked up into accord with 


1 There are 21 quotations in the New 2 Ewald, v. 18, ° 2 Kings xxv. 27-30, 
estament from Isaiah xl.-Ixvi., against * Ezra il. 65. 
} from the earlier chapters. 5 Ps, CXXXVil. T, 2. 
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the circumstances of their time some of those which had bee 
handed down from earlier and happier days. 

From the writers we turn to the actors in the scenes. Th 
Greek word by which the Captivity is called—perotxeota,* mm: 
_ gration or transportation—aptly expresses the milde 

The social ae . 
condition of aspect of the condition of the great mass of the exile 
the Exiles. Just as the Greeks, transported in like manner b 
Darius Hystaspis into the heart of Asia, remained long afte: 
wards peaceable settlers under the Persian rule, so at the tim 
and for centuries afterwards did many of the Jewish exile 
establish themselves in Chaldea. Babylon from this time fort 
became, even after the return, even after the powerful settl 
ment of the Jews at Alexandria, the chief centre of Jewis 
population and learning. There was an academy establishes 
according to tradition, at Neharda during the exile, which, 
may be, fostered the studies of the sacred writers already met 
tioned, and which certainly became the germ of the learning : 
Ezra and his companions, and caused all Israel through i 
manifold dispersions to look to Babylon as the capital of the 
scattered race, and as possessing the love of the law.2 Suc 
an habitual acquiescence in their expatriation coincided wi 
the strains of marked encouragement which came from tl 
Prophets of the Captivity. ‘Build ye houses, and dwell 
‘them,’ said Jeremiah to the first detachment of exiles, ‘ Pla: 
‘gardens and eat the fruit of them : take wives and beget so) 
end daughters: take wives for your sons, and give your daug 
ters to husbands, that ye may be increased there and n 
el pacebonieloceae ee 
ore ; 1 the* peace thereof ye shall ha: 
peace,’ ‘Pray for the life of Nebuchadnezzar, king of Bab 
‘lon, and for the life of Balthasar his son, that their da 
“may be upon earth as the days of Heaven,’ was the advi 
ascribed to Baruch, ‘and he will give us strength and light 
‘our eyes, and we shall live under the shadow of Nabuchad 
“nosor, king of Babylon, and under the shadow of Balthasar } 


2 Also darouxia. on rCor. xiv. Comp Jos. Ant. xv. 
2 Deutsch’s Remains, 342. Lightfoot 2; xvii. 2, 1-3. 2 Jer. xxix, 5 6 
, 5; 
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“son, and we shall serve them many days, and find favour 
“in their sight.’! 
Such is the picture handed down or imagined from the 
_ €arlier Assyrian captivity of Tobit and his family—himself the 
4 ' purveyor of Shalmaneser, living at ease with his wife 
: Tobit. ‘and son, with their camels and their dog, its first 
_ apparition as a domestic friend in sacred history—the hospita- 
able communications with his friends at Ecabatana, with his 
countrymen throughout ? Assyria. : 
| Such at Babylon or in its neighbourhood were the homes 
_of the nobles of Israel, who became possessed of property, 
‘The Royal With slaves, camels, horses, asses, even with the 
y- luxury of hired musicians? The political and 
social framework of their former existence struck root in the 
new soil. Even the shadow of royalty* lingered. It appears, 
indeed, that Zedekiah, the King, as well as his predecessor 
Jehoiachin and the High Priest, Josedek, whose father had 
perished at Riblah, were at first rigorously confined, and 
Zedekiah remained in prison blind and loaded with brazen 
fetters till his death, which occurred soon after his arrival. But 
he was then ® buried in royal state by Nebuchadnezzar with the 
funeral fires and spices, and with the funeral lamentations— 
even to the very words, ‘Ah! Lord ’—which were used at the 
interments of the Kings of Judah ; and Josedek, the High 
Priest, was then set at liberty. 

A singular fate awaited the last lineal heir of the house 
of David, Jehoiachin or Jeconiah. He, after seven and thirty 

years of imprisonment, was released by the generosity 

Jehoiachin. OF Fyil-merodach, the son of Nebuchadnezzar, who, 
according to another legend, in disgrace himself, had en- 
countered Jehoaichin in the same prison,® and who disapproved 
his father’s harshness. The beard of the captive king,’ which, 
contrary to the Jewish practice, had been allowed to grow 
through all those mournful years, was shaved ; his dress was 


5 Jer. xxxiv. 5; Jos. Amt. x. 8, 7. 
© Jerome, Comm. on Isa, xiv. 19. 
7 Jer. lii. 32 (LXX.). 


+ Baruch i. x1. 

2 Tobit i. 13; ix. 2; x. 4. 

3 Tsa. Ixvi. 20; Ezra ii. 65-67. 
2 Fizek, vill. 5 XIV, 15 XX. Te 
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changed ; a throne was given him above the thrones of the 
other subject or captive kings ; he ate in the royal presence, 
and was maintained at the public cost till the day of his death. 
In the later traditions of his countrymen this story of the com- 
parative ease of the last representative of David was yet further } 
enlarged with the tale how he sat with his fellow-exiles on the 
banks of the Euphrates and listened to Baruch,2 who himself 

had meanwhile been transported hither from Egypt 3—or how 
that he married a beautiful countrywoman of the name of 
Susanna,‘ or ‘ the lily,’ the daughter of one bearing the honoured 
name of Hilkiah—that he lived in affluence,® holding a little 
court of his own, with judges from the elders as in the ancient 
times, to which his countrymen resorted; with one of the 
Babylonian ‘parks’ or ‘paradises’ adjoining to his house E 
surrounded by walls and gates ; and adorned with fountains, 
ilexes, and lentisks.© It was believed that on this spot, at a 
short distance from Babylon, at the ‘ Cunaxa’ of the defeat of 
Cyrus the younger, he had established a synagogue which was 
long known. And, although from some of the accounts it 
might seem as if he had been literally the only heir of David’s 
lineage, yet it would seem from others that there was a princely 
personage born or adopted into his house, Salathiel, whose son 
had become so Babylonian as to have borne a Chaldzean name 
for both his titles—Zerubbabel and Sheshbazzar.7 So, too, 
there was the Benjamite family which traced its descent from 
an exile who had accompanied Jehoiachin, and of which the 
two most illustrious members both bore foreign names, Mordecai 
and Esther.® 

Such, also, was the tale which narrates how, in the Court of 
Babylon, there were four children of surpassing beauty, placed,? 


* Africanus (Routh, Red. Sac. ii. 113). 

? Baruch i. 3. 5 Jos. Ant. x. 9, 7 

* History of Susanna, 1, 2, 4, 5, 6. 

* This was the beginning of the office of 
“the Prince of the Captivity,’ Res Golah, 
in Greek “chmalotarcha ; as there was 
at Alexandria the corresponding chief 
called Alabarch and at Antioch Ethnarch, 
and afterwards in the different settlements 
Patriarch. Prideaux, ii. 249 ; i. 120. 


* Hist. of Susanna, 4, 7: 15;54,58. That 
this whole story is a later fiction, with what- 
ever ground in earlier traditions,'appears 
at once from the Greek play on the words 
(see note after Lecture XLII). But the 
remains of ‘la chaste Susanne de Babylon” 
are still shown in the Cathedral of Tou- 
louse. ” See Lecture XLII. 

“See Lecture XLV. 

® Jos. Ant. x. 10, 1. 
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; according to the cruel custom of the East, in the harem under 
the charge of the Master of the Eunuchs—who filled high 
| places amongst the priestly or the learned class, and ex- 
‘The Four changed their Hebrew names for Chaldean! appel- 
_ Children. Jations, one becoming Belteshazzar (Bilat-sarra- 
—utsur, ‘may Beltis,’ the female Bel, ‘defend the king !’), 
another ‘the Servant of Nebo’ (Abed-nego) ; the two others, 
 Shadrach and Meshach, of which the meaning has not been 
ascertained. ‘They were allowed to take part in the govern- 
ment of Chaldzea, and were to all actual appearance officers of 
the great Imperial Court. Their very dress is described as 
Assyrian or Babylonian, not Palestinian—turbans, trowsers, and 
~ mantles.” 
_ There is no improbability in the favour shown to these 
_ Jewish foreigners, first, or, at any rate, first since Joseph, of 
that long succession of Israelites who, by the singular 
gifts of their race, have at various intervals, from 
that time down to the present day, mounted to the highest 
places of Oriental or European States. But, towering high 
above the rest, the Jewish patriots of nearly four centuries later 
looked back to one venerable figure, whose life * was supposed 
to cover the whole period of the exile, and to fill its whole 
horizon. His career is wrapped in mystery and contradiction 
_ —not a prophet, yet something greater—historical, yet un- 
_ questionably enveloped in a cloud of legend. Whilst the 
- Chaldsean names of the three younger youths have almost 
superseded their Hebrew designations, the Hebrew name of 
_ the elder, Daniel—‘the Divine Judge ’—has stood its ground 
against the high-sounding title of Belteshazzar. It may seem 
+o have corresponded with those gifts which have made his 
mame famous, whether in the earlier or in the later version of 
his story. That which Ezekiel had heard was as of one from 4 
whose transcendent wisdom no secret could be hid—who was 


Daniel. 


2 See a full discussion of these names in 3 According to the Jewish tradition he 
the Speaker’s Commentary on Daniel, p. was born at Upper Bethhoron ; a spare, 
243-246. dry, tall figure, witha beautiful expression. 


2 Dan. iii. 2t ; Herod. i. 195; with Raw- (Fabricius, 1124.) 
Jinson’s notes. 4 Ezek, xiv. 14; XXviii. 3. 
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on a level with the great oracles of antiquity. That which first 
brings him into notice in the opening pages of the Greek and 
Latin Book of Daniel is the wisdom ! with which, by his judg- 
ment of the profligate elders, he ‘was had in great reputation 
‘among the people.’ He is, to all outward appearance, an 
Eastern sage rather than a Hebrew Prophet. Well did the 
traditions of his countrymen represent him as the architect of 
Ecbatana or even of Susa, as buried in state—not, like the 
other saints of the Captivity, in a solitary sepulchre, but in the 
stately tower which he himself had built, in the tombs of the 
kings of Persia? Well did the medieval legends make 
him the arch-wizard and interpreter of dreams.? Rightly did 
the Carthusian artist at Dijon represent him amongst his ex- 
quisite figures of the Prophets in the garb, posture, and physi- 
ognomy of an Oriental Magnate. Fitly did Bishop Ken,* when 
he wished to portray an ideal courtier before the Stuart Kings, 
take ‘the man’ greatly beloved: ‘Not of the sacerdotal, 
‘but royal line ; not only a courtier, but a favourite ; not only 
‘a courtier and a favourite, but a minister ;’—‘ one that kept 
‘his station in the greatest of revolutions,’ ‘ reconciling policy 
‘and religion, business and devotion, magnanimity and hu- 
‘mility, authority and affability, conversation and retirement, 


‘interest and integrity, Heaven and the Court, the favour of 
‘God and the favour of the king.’ 


III. Such was the general condition of the Israelite exiles, 
It is marked by several clear peculiarities. 

1. The first characteristic of the time is one which seems 
inconsistent with the quiet settlement just described. 

It is the poignant grief as of personal calamity that broods 
over its literature. 

‘The Hebrew word for ‘the Captivity,’ unlike the Greek 
word, expresses a bitter sense of bereavement: ‘ Guloth’— 
‘stripped bare.’® They were stripped bare of their country 


2 Tt is the story of Susannah, doubtless, ‘come to judgment.’ 2 Jos. Ant. x. rr 
which gives occasion to the exclamation in * Fabricius, Codex Pseudep. 1134-12 < 
the Merchant of Venice which has made “Ken, Prose Works, 144, 169, 171 Me 
his name proverbialin English: ‘ A Daniel ° The same word as in Golan, Gaulanitis 
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and of their sanctuary ; almost, it would seem, of their God. 
‘The Psalms of the time answer to the groans of Ezekiel, the 
their. Lamentations of Jeremiah, as deep to deep. It 
ease will be hard to find another sorrow that has vented 
“itself in so loud, so plaintive, so long-protracted a wail. We 
hear the dirge over the perpetual desolation ! which envelopes 
the ruins of Jerusalem. We catch the ‘Last Sigh’ of the 
exiles as they are carried away beyond the ridge of Hermon.’ 
We see the groups of fugitive stragglers in the desert, cut off 
by the sword of robbers, or attacked by the beasts of prey, or 
perishing of disease in cavern * or solitary fortress. We see 
“them in the places of their final settlement, often lodged in 
dungeons with‘ insufficient food, loaded with contumely ; 
their faces spat upon ; their hair torn off ; their backs torn 
with the lash. We see them in that anguish, so difficult for 
“Western nations to conceive, but still made intelligible by the 
horror of a Brahmin suddenly confronted with objects polluting 
to his caste, or a Mussulman inadvertently touching swine’s 
flesh ; when they were brought into an enforced contact with 
the unaccustomed food or cookery of the Gentile nations, 
which was as repugnant as the most loathsome filth or refuse of 
common life,> and preferred the most insipid nourishment 
rather than incur the possible defilement of a sumptuous feast.” 
We hear the songs which went up from their harps, whenever 
the foreigner was not present, blending tender reminiscences of 
their lost country with fierce imprecations on those cruel 
kinsmen who had joined in her downfall, with fond anticipa- 
tions that their wrongs would at last be avenged. We catch 
a the passionate cry which went up ‘out’ of the 
of the Cap- ‘ depths,’ in which the soul of the people threw itself 
“es on the Divine forgiveness, and waited for deliverance 
with that eager longing which filled the sentinels on the Temple 
wall who were wont of old time to watch and watch again for the 


\ Ysa. xiii, 28; xlix. 16-19; li. 17-19 > 13-21 ; liii. Jer. 1. 7-17. Psalm cxxix. 3; 
lii. 9 ; lviii. 12; lxii. 6 (Ewald, v. 6). CXXill. 4 ; XXIV. 7 (Ewald, Vv. 7) 5 

2 Psalm xlii. 6; see Lecture XL. ® Ezek. iv. 12-15 (26. 6). Dan. i. 5-16. 

> Bzek. xxxiii. 27 (Ewald, v. 6). 6 Psalm cxxxvii. Jeremiah, 1. 2. 


*Jsa, xli. x4; xlii. 22; xlvil. 6; P63 el. 7 Psalm cxxx. 
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first rays of the eastern dawn. No other known period ! is sc 
likely to have produced that ‘ prayer of the afflicted when he 1: 
‘overwhelmed and poureth forth his complaint’ before the 
Divine Comforter, when the nation, or at least its mos 
oppressed citizens, could compare themselves only to _the 
slowly-dying brand on the deserted hearth, or to the pelicar 
standing by the desert pool, pensively leaning its bill against it: 
breast, or to the moping owl haunting some desolate ruin, or t 
the solitary thrush,? pouring forth its melancholy note on the 
housetop, apart from its fellows, or to the ever-lengthening 
shadow of the evening, or to the blade of grass withered by the 
scorching sun. There® were the insults of the oppressors 
there were the bitter tears which dropped into their dail 
beverage, the ashes which mingled with their daily bread 
there was the tenacious remembrance which clung to the ver 
stones and dust of their native city ; there was the hope that 
even before that generation was past, her restoration would bi 
accomplished, but, if not, there remained the one consolatio1 
that, even if their own eyes failed to see the day, it would b 
brought about in the eternity of that Wisdom which remaine 
whilst all outward things were changed as the fashion of . 
vesture.* And, again, there are more ancient songs, sometime 
of scornful derision, sometimes of penitence, sometimes c 
bitter recrimination, which would seem to have been seized b 
the captives of Babylon and applied to their own conditior 
and incorporated into it, by adding the burden never® abser 
from their thoughts. ‘Build Thou the walls of Jerusalem 
‘Oh, that salvation would come out of Zion! when Go 
‘ bringeth back the captivity of his people, Jacob shall rejoic 
‘and Israel shall be glad.’ ‘ God willsave Zion, and will buil 
‘ the cities of Judah : that they may dwell there, and have it i 
‘ possession.’ 

It is this feeling which renders the history of the Exile ¢ 
Captivity capable of such wide application. It is, if one ms 


F Psalm cil. 3, 4, 6, 7-11. which seems more applicable to the Ma 
5 See ‘Sparrow’ in Dictionary of the cabzan age. * Psalm cii. 8, 14, 24~, 
Bible, p. 1315. * Psalms li. 18, 19: xiv. and lili. 6; Ixi 


* Psalm cii. 8. This is the only verse 35, 36. 
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9 say, the expression of the Divine condescension to all those 
selings of loneliness, of desolation, of craving after sympathy, 
hich are the peculiar and perpetual lot of some, but'to which 
ll are liable from time to time. The Psalms which express, 
ae Prophecies which console, the history which records, these 
grows of the exiled Israelites are the portions of the Hebrew 
ible which, if only as the echo of our own thoughts, have 
lways sounded gratefully to the weary heart. When the 
mglish residents in Lucknow were reduced to the last ex- 
‘emity of want and of despair during their long siege, the one 
‘ord of comfort which broke in upon their misery was a page 
ontaining a fragment of the consolations with which: the 
wvangelical Prophet strove to cheer the captives of Babylon.! 
Vant of friendly companionship, the bitter pain of eating the - 
read of strangers, the separation from familiar and well-known 
bjects, here are woven into the very heart of the Sacred Books. 
Prosperity,’ says Lord Bacon, ‘is the blessing of the Old 
Testament, and adversity is the promise of the New.’ ‘ Yet,’ 
s the wise man adds, ‘even in the Old Testament you shall 
hear as many hearse-like airs as carols.’ It is now that this . 
ucredness of adversity first clearly appears. ‘The tragic fates 
f Jeremiah and Ezekiel in its opening scene were living ex- 
mples of the truth that virtue could be revered and honoured 
1 the depths of national disaster and personal sorrow no less 
he Man of than from the'height of victory and of splendour. 
rows. ‘The figure under which, in the most striking prophecy 
f this period, the Anointed, the Chosen of the Eternal, ap- 
ears is of a Servant or Slave deeply afflicted,? smitten of God, 
man of sorrows and acquainted with grief. The Messiah of 
ory had long been looked for, but now began to fade away. 
-is from this epoch that the Jewish people could first dis- 
nctly conceive an Ideal of humiliation and suffering. Judea 
ated, not beneath her native palm, but beneath the Euphratean 
illow or poplar, is the first exemplification of that sad vision 
hich reached its highest consummation in those scenes of 


2 Isa, li. rx-14. See the story in Kaye’s History of the Indian Mutiny, iii. 483. 
4\Ssay litt, 351.45 5e 
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sacred suffering, that ‘Divine depth of sorrow’ when the fi 
Evangelist saw its accomplishment in the tender sympat 
with the various forms of sickness ! and infirmity on the hills 
Galilee ; when Philip pointed out to the Ethiopian Chamb 
lain? its resemblance to the majestic silence and the untim 
death which had lately been enacted at Jerusalem ; whe 
Peter comforted the slaves of the hard Roman taskmasters 
reminding them of Him whose flesh was torn by stripes as cr 
as those to which they were daily exposed. 

The more vividly that delineation of the afflicted Serv: 
resembles the Prophet or Prophets of the Captivity, the Isr 
within an Israel in that sorrowful time, the more clearly wil 
be made manifest that the application of it in the ultimate st: 
of the story of Israel to the Prophet of Prophets—suffer 
with and for his people,—is no arbitrary fancy, but the fulfilm 
of the same moral law, which, as Butler has well pointed ¢ 
pervades the whole nature and history of man.4 ‘The 
‘answer which restores good humour in a casual conversatic 
‘the forbearance with which the statesman meets the ignoran 
‘and prejudices, the censures and the slanders, of those 
‘whom he only sues for leave to do them good ; are but 
‘stances of an universal law of man’s constitution, discovere 
‘in all human relationships, and which enacts that men ¢ 
‘and do, endure the evil doings of their brethren, in such : 
‘that, through that endurance on the part of the innocent, 
‘guilty are freed from the power of their ill deeds. Ther 
‘hardly anyone but has known somé household in which, : 
‘after year, selfishness and worldliness, and want of fat 
‘affection, have been apparent enough ; and yet, instead of 
‘moral shipwreck which might have been expected, and 


» Matt. vill. 17. ? Acts vill. 32, 33- ‘pains, and labour, and suffering t 

*s Pet. 1.24. ‘selves.’ (Analogy, c. v.) This 3 

**Men by their follies run themselves medern equivalent of the Hebrey 
‘into extreme distress, which would be pression, ‘It pleased the Eternal to 
* fatal to them, were it not for the inter- ‘him: he was wounded for our tran 
* position and assistance of others. God ‘sion.’ In this sense the historical 
‘commands by the law of Nature that we _ ing of Issa. lili. 1-z0 is the best expla 
* afford them this assistance in many cases of its application to the sufferings of ( 
‘ where we cannot do it without very great Compare Col. i. 15. 
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inal moral ruin of the various members, the original bond of 
inion has held together : there has plainly been some counter- 
icting, redeeming power at work. And when we look to see 
what is that redeeming power, ever at work for those who 
snow and care nothing about it, we always find that there is 
ome member of that family—oftenest the wife or mother— 
vho is silently bearing all things, believing all things, hoping 
ll things, for them, but for her or himself expecting little or 
lothing in this world, but the rest of the grave. Such a one 
s really bearing the sins of that household : it is no forensic 
Jhrase transferred by way of illustration from the practice of 
he law courts ; but a fact, a vital formation, actually taking 
jlace, here, under our very eyes. He who has seen and 
inderstood this fact, in any one of its common, daily, shapes, 
reeds no commentary’! on the realisation of the Man of 
srrows, alike in the suffering Prophet or People of the Cap- 
yity, and in the Divine Sufferer on Calvary. 

2. In one visible and incontestable form? the purification 
‘the national character by calamity appeared at once. Jeru- 
lem was lost. The Holy Place where their fathers worshipped 
is burnt with fire. The holy cities throughout the Holy 
and were a wilderness. All their pleasant or regal things 
sre laid waste.2 The venerable summits of their thousand 
lls, the green circles of their consecrated groves, the hallowed 
fts of the rocks, the smooth stones of the brooks,* on which 
ey poured their libations, were no longer theirs. In un- 

; expected ways this bereavement worked back upon 
of Poly- their national life. It broke the fascination of the 
am idolatry of Canaan. It has been disputed of late 
ether the Semitic race has or has not an exclusive instinct 
monotheism. It would appear from the Israelite history 
tt at least in Palestine there was a direct tendency to the 
ntrary. Only by a constant and energetic struggle could the 
wish people be kept from giving way to the natural seductions 
the kindred nations—it might almost be said, of the outward 


i if ti 61. 
Sir E. Strachey’s Hebrew Politics, 344- Israel, 2 x : . 
See Hitzig, Geschichte des Votlkes # Isa. Ixiv. 10, 11,12. * Lbid. lvii. 5. 6. 
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scenes, the hill-tops, the green trees, among which they dwe 
But ‘the nests were how pulled down and the rooks had flor 
‘away.’ It was not till the connexion with their native s 
was snapped rudely asunder by exile that the belief in O 
God, as if freed from thé dangerous associations of that sc 
rose at once into the first place. The nation, as it were, we 
into retreat, and performed penance for its long errors and sit 
Before this time there had been but one fast-day in the Jew! 
ritual, that of ‘the great day of atonement.’ But hencefo1 
there were added four new periods of humiliation, all connect 
with this epoch, and all carrying on, even to this day, the | 
newal of their contrition and their sorrow, for the beginni 
and end of the siege, for the burning of the Temple, and 
the murder of the last Judean prince.! From this time forw 
the national bias was changed. They leaped over the wh 
intervening period of the mixed glories of David and Solom« 
and found the ideal of their religion in their first? fatl 
Abraham. It was like the impulse with which the Christ: 
world in the sixteenth century sprang back over the whole 
the Middle Ages to the Primitive or the Apostolical times. 

was the Puritanism of the Jewish Church. Their iconocla: 
fervour became the channel of their future fanaticism, as tk 
purer monotheism became the seed-plot of Christianity. 

seemed as though the identification of Polytheism with » 
odious thought of the Babylonian exile and oppression 1 
destroyed its spell, even as the fires of Smithfield disenchan 
the English people of the charm of the Roman Church : 
turned them into zealous adherents of the Reformation. 1 
Babylonian worship was in form very different from that of 
Grecian mythology. But it was the recoil against its extra 
gances which braced the mind of the Jewish nation to resist 
seductions of the Macedonian conquerors, three centuries la 
and accordingly the sentiments of the two periods run into e 


1 Zech. vii. 5; vill. r9. 2 Kings xxv. 7-14. Isa. xlvili. 18, 19; xlii. 23, 25 ; 
8-25. Jer. xl. 1. ; lii, 4, 12 (Ewald, v. 22). to. Ezra ix. 6, 7,13, 15. Neh. i. 6 
See Lectures XL. and XLIII. 7-375 xiii. 18, 26. Mal. iii. 7 (Ewal 


“Isa. lt. 2; xli, 8, Zechy ioc2=svile 22): 
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her. The scenes which belong to the period of the Captivity 
made the framework of the patriotic exhortations of the 
far of Independence. The literature of those exhortations 
rows itself back without effort into the sufferings of the exiles. 
-is from the writings, contemporary or subsequent, of this 
sriod that there has come down the bitter scorn, the uncom- 
omising defiance, which have served as the examples of every 
se protest, of the Maccabees, of the early Christians, of the 
‘aldenses, of the Huguenots, of the Puritans. There is nothing 
the earlier sacred writings, if we except the fierce taunts of 
lijah, to equal the sarcastic invectives levelled against the 
lty and futility of idol-worship, such as breathe through the 
aries or strains of the Captivity. Nowhere is there a bolder 
vocation of reason and conscience against the external autho- 
y and form of religion than in the solemn yet disdainful 
peal made by the Evangelical Prophet to the common sense 
the artificers | of a sacred image—detailing the whole process 
its manufacture, and closing with the indignant question : 
s there not a liein my right hand?’ Many are the modern 
clesiastical idols of what Bacon calls ‘the Market place’ and 
ne Den’—of words, and of ceremonies—which would be 
ssolved by passing through the crucible of the like searching 
alysis into their origin and composition. In the later books 
lich treat of the same epoch the same attack is sustained 
nost with the fierceness of the sixteenth century against the 
estcraft which makes its sordid gains out of the pious im- 
stures, and against the impotency of the impostures them- 
ves. In the apocryphal Epistle of Jeremiah ” we have the 
mplete picture of the religious processions through the streets 
Babylon, images plated with gold and silver, clothed in 
rple, with gilt crowns on their heads ; followed and preceded 
crowds of worshippers. We see them, too, in their temples, 
h sword and battle-axe in their hands,? covered with the 
st stirred up by the feet of pilgrims, blackened with the 
oke of incense or candle or with the rust which gathers over 
cient gold ; we see the bats, the swallows, and the cats that 


«Isa. xliv. 9-20. ? Baruch vi. 4, 12, 72. ® Ib, 15,20 23, 24. 
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creep about the corners of the temple ; we hear the affect 
lamentations of the Priests, with their rent clothes,! shav 
beards and loud screams, and the feasts placed before them, t 
doors locked against intruders. We are invited to look at t 
petty pilferings of the establishment by the sacred attendan 
And then, in the yet later book of the Greek Daniel, we < 
shown the whole machinery of fraud which was at work 
those sumptuous chapels at the summit and base of the Temy 
of Bel, which Herodotus saw, himself not without suspicion 
foul intrigue—the enormous feasts on the vast golden tables 
the seventy Priests with their families—the secret door by whi 
they carried out their plots. These stories have the very ri 
of the early Christian or the early Protestant iconoclasts, 
once in the grotesqueness and the energy of their tone. 1] 
there was even in these dark reminiscences of Babylon 1 
nobler feeling that it is not merely by negation that the fa 
can be driven out, but by the fullest assertion of the tr 
Here again we have the sentiment of the time expressed bx 
ina later, and in a contemporaneous form. Legendary a 
late though it be, a gifted teacher of our time has loved ag 
and again to call attention to the Song‘ of the Three Childr 
the hymn called ‘ Benedicite,’ as the very crown and flower 
the Old Testament, as containing the fullest protest agai 
idolatry, and for the simplicity of the true religion. If 
intended, it is indeed a fruitful and elevating thought that t 
supreme denial of the Gods of Babylonia, the Gods of sun, a 
stars, and moon, and earth, and sea, was expressed, not b 
mere contradiction, but by a positive invocation of all tha 
beautiful and holy and great in nature and man to join in 
perpetual benediction, praise, and exaltation of the supre 
source of all beauty, strength, and power. And in the Ey 
gelical Prophet, close upon this time, it is yet more vividly 
forth, in a bold and striking metaphor, how in such dr 
extremities, whether of man or of nations, the primitive < 


* Baruch vi. 31, 32, and 33. in the Hebrew, so in the Greek, Da 
2 Té. 28, 29. the local allusions are mostly correct. 
* Bel and the Dragon, 3, 10, 13, 14, 15. * Kingsley’s Good News of God, 


Compare Herodotus, i. 18x, r82, 183, As Westminster Abbey Sermons, p. xiii. 
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undamental truths of religion reassert their power. The 
iternal Supreme, as it were, takes His place by an irresistible 
novement.' ‘Too long in the turmoil of the world’s great 
race had He held silence and restrained Himself—too long 
permitted His name to be despised and rejected among the 
nations of the earth. Now He neither would nor could hold 
His peace any longer : with the thunder of His voice He could 
make the earth tremble from end to end, and step into the 
battle as the only true and eternal hero, to re-establish, even 
though by the profoundest perturbation that could no longer 
be avoided, and by the conflict of all the gravest forces, the 


eternal right that had been overthrown.’ “Iam? He; before 
Me was no God formed, neither shall there be after Me. I 
will work, and who shall hinder it?”’ ‘Hast? thou not 


known? hast thou not heard, that the everlasting God, the 
Eternal, the Creator of the ends of the earth, fainteth not, 
neither is weary? there is no searching of His understanding. 
He giveth power to the faint, and to them that have no might 
he increaseth strength. Even the youths shall faint, and the 
young warriors shall utterly fall. But they that wait on the 
Eternal shall renew their strength ; they shall mount up with 
wings as eagles ; they shall walk and not be weary ; they shall 
run and not faint.’ The ancient truths are able to bear all 
nd more than all the burden which the new age can lay upon 
em, 

3. With this conviction naturally sprang up that strong 
snse of individual conscience and responsibility which Ezekiel 4 
Q had so profoundly expressed. ‘The soul that 
Beeof ‘sinneth, it shall die. The soul that doeth right- 
pascence-¢ eously, it shall live.’ Nowhere in the whole of the 
[ebrew records (with the exception, perhaps, of the narrative 
f Elijah) is this perception of the grandeur of solitary virtue 
rought out so strongly as in the three stories of the Book of 
aniel, which have enshrined this sentiment of the Captivity, 
id which in the early ages of the Christian Church were 


1 Ewald, v. 53. ? Tsa. xl. 28-31 (Heb.). 
? Isa. xlili. 10-13. Ezekiel xviii. 4,9. See Lecture XL. 
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the three scenes which most visibly encouraged the ear! 
martyrs. 

The first was the story of the young Jewish wife who, firt 
in the faith of an Almighty Judge, stood unmoved in tk 
dreadful choice between death and dishonour. ‘ 
‘am straitened on every side ; for if I do this thin: 
‘it is death to me; and if I do it not, I cannot escape yot 
‘hands. It is better for me to fall into your hands, and nx 
‘do it, than to sin in the sight of the Lord. . . . O Everlastir 
‘God, that knowest the secrets and knowest all things befo: 
‘they be . . . . behold I must die.?! So in the Catacoml 
stands the innocent lamb of the Church between the two fox 
ready to devour her. 

The second was the story of the three youths, who, as’ 
the later legend of Abraham and Nimrod, were to be throy 
The Three ito the burning fiery furnace,? destined to be tl 
Children. instrument of terror to sufferers for conscience sal 
during so many ages. This, also in the Catacombs, and al 
in the immemorial usages of the Eastern Church, is the sce 
again and again repeated, of the three boys in all the pecu 
arity of their Eastern costumes of Phrygian caps and Persi: 
trowsers. ‘Theirs were the words which the father? of t 
Wesleys is reported to have used in reply to the unlawful ord 
of James II.: ‘O Nebuchadnezzar, we are not careful 
‘answer thee in this matter. Be it known unto thee, O Kir 
‘that we will not serve thy gods, nor worship the golden ima 
‘which thou hast set up.’ This is the story which came wi 
such a preternatural force from the lips of Fletcher 4 
Madeley to the poor peasant woman, trembling in fear 
her ungodly home, and which by the poet of the ‘ Christi 


Susanna. 


1 Susannah, 22, 23, 42. In the Cata- spread Eastern tradition, localised on 
combs the story is identified by the name mound opposite to the Birs-Nim 
Susanna over the lamb, and Senioves over celebrated in the Syrian Church 
the foxes. January 25, and incorporated into 

2 The death by fire is Chaldean, as indi- Koran, xxi. 52-75. (See Lane’s Select 
cated in Jer. xxix. 22. The legend of  p. 148.) 
Abraham’s escape from the furnace of * Dan. iii. 16, 18. Macaulay’s His? 
Nimrod is by some supposedto bearesult vg, ii. 355. ; 
of the mistranslation of ‘ Ur (z.e. light or *Benson’s Zz 
‘ fire) of the Chaldees.’ But it is a wide- § 8. sit MN gd ae 
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‘Year’ has been so beautifully worked up into the needs of 

common life. 

q When Persecution’s torrent blaze 

: Wraps the unshrinking Martyrs head ; 

3 When fade all earthly flowers and bays, 

When summer friends are gone and fled, 

Is he alone in that dark hour 
Who owns the Lord of love and power ? 


The story of the Den of Lions! is told in three different 
versions, the one in Hebrew, most generally known, which 
places the incident under ‘Darius the Mede ;’ the 
second, in Greek, which places it under Cyrus, in 
connexion with the intrigues of the Priests of Bel ; the third 
in John? of Malala, who places it also under Cyrus, frony 
Daniel’s refusal to answer the question whether he shall succeed 
against Croesus. It is the second of these which the early 
Christians of the Catacombs adopted when they painted the 
youth standing upright in prayer naked between the lions, and 
rescued by the flight of Habakkuk the Prophet from Pales- 
tine to Babylon, a grotesque addition to the Hebrew record, 
redeemed by the fine answer of the captive: ‘Thou hast 
‘remembered me, O God, neither hast thou forsaken them 
‘that seek thee and love thee.’ ? 

But, as in the story of the Three Children, so in that of the 
Den of Lions, the element which has lived on with immortal 
vigour is that which tells how, when Daniel* knew ‘that the 
‘writing was signed, he kneeled upon his knees three times a 
‘day, and prayed and gave thanks before his God, as he did 
‘aforetime.’ How often have these words confirmed the 
solitary protest not only in the Flavian Amphitheatre, but in 
the more ordinary, yet not more easy, task of maintaining the 
rights of conscience against arbitrary power or invidious insult ! 


Daniel. 


1 Dan. vi. Here again the local colour p. 567). The one sculpture that remains is 
is faithfully preserved. The herds of of a lion trampling on a man. 
lions which prowl round the ruins of 2 Fabricius, Codex Pseudep. 1129. 
Babylon might almost seem to make them * Bel and the Dragon, 33739» 
its natural inhabitants, like the bears of *Dan. vi. To. See Arnold’s Sermons, 
Berne (Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, vol. ill. 265. 
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“How many an independent patriot or unpopular reforme! 
been nerved by them to resist the unreasonable comman« 
King or Priest! How many a little boy at school has | 
strengthened by them for the effort when he has knelt c 
by his bedside for the first time to say his prayers in 
presence of indifferent or scoffing companions ! If these st 
were first written to sustain the Maccabean Jews, yet © 
impressive force is greatly strengthened by the scene: 
Babylonian state in which they are embedded. The m 
overpowering the grandeur of Babylon, the more absorbing 
impulses of the outer world, so much the more strikin; 
much the more needed, is the proof that the freedom o 
human will, the sacredness of truth and duty, are loftier 
nobler than all. The problem of the necessity of living 
midst of earthly influences and yet of escaping from thei 
is difficult with an exceeding difficulty, and has been portt 
with wonderful power in one of the most profound and ] 
trating? of modern poems. Yet it is not without solv 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego in the court of Nebuc 
nezzar, Daniel in the court of Darius, are the likenesses of 
‘small transfigured band whom the world cannot tame ;’ 
by faith in the Unseen, have in every age ‘ stopped the m: 
‘of lions and quenched the violence of fire.’3 This wa 
example to those on whom, in all ages, in spirit if not in ] 
‘the fire had no power, nor was an hair of their head si 
‘neither were their coats changed, nor the smell of fire p 
‘upon them ;’ but it was ‘as it were a moist‘ whistling | 
and ‘the form of the fourth, who walked with them i 
‘midst of the fire, was like a Son ® of God.’ 

Further, it is not without significance that the 
isolation which nourished this independence in regar 


* The colossal size of the golden image ? Clough’s Dipsychus. 
in Dan. ili. r (whatever may be meant by * Heb. xi. 33, 34. 
it) is quite in accordance with the golden * Song of the Three Children, . 
statue, 4ofeet high, described by Diodorus, | The ‘astonishment’ of Nebuchadr 
ii. g—probably of gilded wood. Theplain in the LXX. made to follow on his 
of Dura may be (as in the LXX.) ‘a plain the hymn, ® 
“within the walls ;’ see Speaker’s Co- * Dan. iii, 25. (Heb., and Jer 
mentary on Daniel, p. 271. foc.) ; : 
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jutward. secular observances nourished an independence no 
ess remarkable in regard to outward religious observances. 
pisiality The Israelite mind was now weaned, to use the 
expression of one of the nearly contemporary 
Psalms,! not only from Pagan, but from Jewish objects of 
external worship. Whatever may have been the form of the 
evival of the Levitical code on the return to Palestine, how- 
sver minute the regulations afterwards engrafted upon it, it 
vould seem as if the vast reaction of spiritual religion which it 
inally provoked had been anticipated in these earlier days in 
vhich the exiles were for the time raised to a higher sense of 
mseen things than ever before. The absence of any ritual or 
ocal form threw them back on their own hearts and con-. 
‘ciences, to hold communion with Him who had thus declared 
o them by the overthrow of His earthly sanctuary that ‘the 
Heaven only was His throne and the earth His footstool :’ 
Where is the house that ye build unto me?’? ‘There was 
at this time neither Prince or Prophet, or leader, or burnt- 
offering or sacrifice, or oblation, or incense, or place to 
sacrifice .... Nevertheless, in a contrite heart and an 
humble spirit’ they hoped ‘to be accepted,’* From the 
ery nature of the case the sacrificial system ceased. ‘Thou 
hast not brought me the lambkins of thy burnt-offerings, 
neither hast thou honoured me with thy sacrifices. I have 
not caused thee to serve with an offering, nor wearied thee 
with incense.’ 4 
Man’s necessity is God’s opportunity ; the loss of earthly 
eremonial is the occasion for heavenward aspirations. And 
ence it is that from the Captivity dates, not indeed the first 
ise, but the continued and frequent use of prayer ‘as a potent 
instrument for sustaining the nobler part of man,’ as the chief 
ccess to the Invisible Divinity. Prayer now literally took the 
Efigtcnce place of their morning and evening ‘ sacrifice,’ their 
fPrayer. morning and evening? ‘zncense ; ? now for the first 
ime we hear of men ‘kneeling upon their knees three times a 


+ Psalm cxxxi. 2. ? Isa. Ixvi. 1, 2. * Isa. xliii. 23. ale ; 
% Song of the Three Children, verses 14, * Dan. ix. 3,19. Psalm cxli. 2 is possibly 
earlier. 
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‘day’! praying and making supplication before God. Now f 
the first time assemblies for prayer and lamentation and prais 
as afterwards in houses and synagogues, were gathered by tl 
water-side—‘ by the rivers of Babylon,’ ?—‘ by the river Ulai, 
—‘by the river of Hiddekel,’* by the river of the Mesop 
tamian ‘Nile,’® to supply the place of the brazen laver of tl 
Temple Courts. Now more distinctly than before do we he 
of faithful worshippers in fixed forms of prayer ‘setting the 
‘faces unto the Lord their God, to seek by prayer and supp 
‘cation that He would hear and do, hearken and forgive f 
‘His own sake.’ . ‘The long prayers which henceforth appe 
‘in the sacred books are only the reflection of the earnestne: 
‘power, and constancy with which this most simple a1 
‘wonderful instrument for strengthening the spirit laid hold 
“every branch of life.’ ® 

That which befell the Jewish people in their Babolea 
exile has befallen them again in their European exile. Wh 
the eternal principles of spiritual worship are represented by t 
greatest master of modern fiction in the person of the Hebr 
Maid of the twelfth century they are but the echo of what I 
ancestors might have sung on the banks of the Euphrat 
When Spinoza, the excommunicated Jew of Amsterdam, - 
sisted on those principles in the treatises which have been t 
fountains of modern philosophy and theology, he was | 
following in the footsteps of the Evangelical Prophet. T 
overthrow of the Temple was needed yet a second time to st 
the soul alike of the Jewish and of the Christian Chu 
afresh on its upward course. 

And not prayer only, but the homely acts of beneficer 
and kindness rose now for the first time to the full dignity 
: religious ordinances. Almsgiving steps into | 

mportance 5 = & 5 . 

ofAlms- place of ceremonial purification, and kindliness mou 
ae into the rank of conformity to the requirements 
the law. These, also, four centuries later were hardened i 
mechanical observances. But in the times which are represen 


> Dan. vi. 10. ? Psalm cxxxvii. 1. ? Dan. viii. 24. * [bid. x. 
5 [bid. xii. 5, 6, 7- ° Ibid, ix. 3,19, Ewald, v. 23, 24. 
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by the book of Tobit such moral virtues are the natural and‘ 
commendable substitutions for mere external forms. The 
advice of Tobit’ to Tobias, the good’ father to the ‘good’ 
son, is the counterpart of that which a Jewish ? teacher of later 
days, addressing ‘the twelve tribes scattered abroad,’ described 
us the pure and undefiled ‘ritual’ of the true faith. 

And in the more direct warnings of the Evangelical Prophet 
we find the protest rising against the superstitions which already 
egan to cling to the new and simpler religious observances, as 
9efore to the more complex. The whole external system of 
eligion he criticises with a withering analysis. He declares 
generally the true sanctuary of the Invisible to be the human 
1eart ; he shows that every item of the sacrificial worship may 
irift into a meaning exactly the reverse of that which the offerer. 
magines. It is possible for the consecrated ox to become as 
y\dious as a human victim, the unblemished sheep as profane 
is the unclean dog, the prescribed meat-offering as abominable 
is the blood of swine, the incense no better than that which is 
ffered to idols. But he also has warned the coming genera- 
ions that the practice of devotion which this new era had 
naugurated in commemoration of the recent calamities was 
tself liable to pass into the same hollowness and perversion as 
he system which it had begun to supersede. With a shout,* 
vith the call as of a trumpet like to that with which in olden 
lays solemn assemblies were convened, the Prophet warns the 
rorshippers against heedlessly frequenting them. The black 
ackcloth, the couch of ‘ashes, the pendulous movement of the 
ead to and fro, after the mechanical fashion of Eastern devotees, 
orresponding to the upturned eyes and folded hands and 
emure demeanour of the West, were to him objects of a 
1ockery hardly less keen than he directs against the heathen 
lols. The fast of the true religion consisted, according to his 
octrine, in the moral duties of giving freedom to the slave, 


1 Tobit iv. 3-20. ‘and to keep himself unspotted from the 
2 James i. r-27. ‘The pure and un- ‘world.’ — 

lefiled “ritual ” of religion is to visit the 3 Isa. Ixvi. 1-3. 

atherless and widows in their affliction, * Tbid. \wiii. 1-12. 
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provision to the hungry, shelter to the homeless, and hospitali 
to kindred. 

4. There was yet one final result of the Captivity in whi 
its outward and inward lessons were both combined. TI 
The widen. Contact. of the exiles with the conquering race, the 
ing of view. separation from their own country, the higher spi 
tual view of the Divine nature thus revealed, united in openit 
to them more widely the larger horizon of which before thi 
had enjoyed but imperfect glimpses, and strengthened 1 
conviction that the religion which they professed was not a1 
could not be confined to one nation only. The son of t 
stranger was no longer to say that the Eternal had utte1 
separated him from His people: even the Priesthood was 1 
longer to be confined to a Jewish tribe! The truth w 
gradually dawning that the Unseen Divinity whom all t 
nations of the earth worshipped was, strange as it seemed to the: 
strange as it seems to many even now, essentially the san 

Even in detail the impress of Babylon was stamped on t 
future of their race. Their vernacular tongue hencefo1 
ceased to be Hebrew, and became instead the Aramaic 
Chaldean of the country of their exile.? The Aramaic diale 
penetrated even into their sacred books. The Aramaic calend; 
beginning with the autumn, with new names for the mont! 
superseded the Hebrew calendar, which had begun with t 
spring. The lower arts of astrology and exorcism in 
probability passed from Chaldza into the Jewish usag 
assuming at some critical periods of their history a stran 
predominance and a long persistency.4 The imagery of Ezek 
and Daniel is taken direct from the gigantic figures, monst 
headed, and with vast wings, that we see sculptured on t 
walls of Nineveh and Persepolis. But the effect on the gene 
expansion of their mental ideas was yet more visible. Scatter 
as they were amongst foreign nations, they derived from t 


» Isa. Ivi. 3; Ixvi. 2x (Ewald, y. 26). * Comp. Juvenal, Sat. iii. 13; vi. : 
; See the elaborate passage in Deutsch’s 546; Acts xix. 13, 19; Matt. xii, 
Essay on the Targums’ (Remains, 324). Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, p, : 


* Kalisch’s Commentary, ii. 269. 513. 
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We ccre sympathies and consolations which, humanly speak- 
ing, would have been impossible had they always been shut up 
within the narrow limits of Palestine. The fall of these ancient 
empires strikes a pang! of deep pity through the hearts of the 
Prophets, who in the previous generation would only have 
rejoiced in the judgment overtaking them. In this sense the 
visions of the Book of Daniel are not unsuitably placed in this 
new unfolding of the world’s destinies. Part of that book, as 
we have seen, attaches itself to the events of the Captivity ; 
part of it, as we shall see, to the events of the Maccabzean age ; 
but the purpose of the whole is the expression of the universal 
plan of human history. It is not only the first germ of the 
ypocalyptic literature, which expanded through the Sibylline 
sracles, and the Book of Enoch, into the kindred writings, 
sanonical or apocryphal, of the Christian era, but it is the first 
fhe Philo. attempt, rude and simple, but most impressive, at a 
ee: Philosophy of History—the first forerunner of Herder 
paniel ; and Lessing and Hegel. However we date or 
nterpret the details of the four Empires, each with its guardian 
pirit, we see in them the first perception of the continuous 

uccession of ages—the recognition of the truth that the 

ations of the earth are not merely to be regarded in relation 

0 the Jewish people, as by the older Prophets, but to be 

ratched for their own sakes—the appreciation of the instructive 

ict that the story of humanity is that of a regular development 

f epochs, one growing out of another, cause leading to effect, 

ace following race, and empire following empire,” on a majestic 

lan, in which the Divine Economy is as deeply concerned as 

1 the fate of the Chosen People. 

Although many of the details of these visions point to a far 
ter date for their combination as exhibited in the Book of 
Janiel, there is a singular congruity in fixing the scene of their 


Babylonian, Median, Persian, and Greek ; 
or, with Dr. Pusey, the Babylonian, 
Persian, Greek, and Roman; or, with 
Mr. Desprez and Dr. Williams, the Baby-- 
lonian, Persian, Macedonian, and Gra.co- 


1 See Lecture XL. ‘ 
*Comp. Jos. Ant. x. 11, 7- This 
neral view of Daniel’s vision of the four 
npires remains the same whether, with 
wald and Bunsen, we make it to be the ‘ 
ssyrian, Babylonian, Median, and Syrian. 
rsian; or, with Dr. Westcott, the 
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first appearance at this particular crisis. In no other point ¢ 
view could a seer so well be placed for the survey of the variou 
Powers which were to succeed the Babylonian Empire on th 
. stage of Asiatic history. But apart from these doubtfi 
ee though magnificent visions, there remains the ur 
a Be questioned elevation of the whole political horizo 
of the Jews as seen in the Evangelical Prophet, of whose writing 
it has been well said that they possess, ‘not only a religious an 
‘poetical, but an historical interest of the highest order, fe 
‘they mark the very point where the Jewish history is caugk 
‘in the current of the wars and policy of a rising imperial powe: 
‘is carried into the great open stream of the world’s histor 
‘never again to be separated from it.’! 

In his delineations of the future glory of the restored Jert 
salem the prospect opens on both sides. On the remote ou 
Babi rer skirts of the East the Prophet sees the troops ¢ 
East and the endless caravans ; the waving necks, the lade 

vo humps of the camels and the dromedaries bearin 
the gold and frankincense, the fleets, as it were, of the desert 
the crowded flocks of Oriental sheep, with their sweeping tail 
and the rams and goats with their stately horns, following the 
Arabian or Nabathean shepherds. All these were image 
familiar to those who dwelt amongst the immemorial usages « 
Asiatic life. But the’ Prophet turns suddenly round in tt 
opposite direction, and sees from the Western horizon anothe 
procession moving, like clouds of birds through the air, tk 
broken promontories of the Mediterranean dimly emerging lik 
a vast archipelago—‘ the islands,’ as they appear to the inhabi 
ants of the old continent of Asia ; he watches them loose 
from their moorings in the Aigean or Tyrrhenian waters, an 
standing ready for the Divine command ; he sees the whi 
wings of the sails of the Tyrian ships Gene from tk 
distant Tarshish of Carthage and of Spain, and heading tl 
argosies that are to bring in the treasures from the unexplore 
regions which only those hardy adventurers could reach.? 


* Matthew Arnold, The Great Prophecy of Isvael’s Restoration, p. xiv. 
? Isa. Ix. 4-9. 
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: Thus is for the first time unfolded the strange and striking 
ontact between the East and the West, which, even after the 
apse of more than two thousand years, has never ceased to 
mpress the imagination of mankind; which inspired the 
father of History with the motive idea of his great work ; 
yhich has given its peculiar and unique interest to the One 
Religion of after times, that, springing from the East, was 
leveloped to its full proportions only by travelling Westward. 
t is thus the Religion of the One Master who belongs to both 

—‘ Jesus Christ,’—as He has been called by a gifted son of 
he far Oriental World—‘the inheritance of Europe and of 
Asia.’ } 

The sense that this prospect was beginning to open was 
juickened and deepened by the imminence of the great event - 
yhich shall be described in the next Lecture. 


2 Keshub Chunder Sen’s Zssays. 
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LECTURE XLII. 
THE FALL OF BABYLON. 


THE moment of the Jewish history which we have now reache 
coincides with one of the most strongly-marked epochs in tl 
history of the world. As far as the course of human progre 
is concerned there have been three vast periods, of which tw 
have already passed-away. They may be called, in gener, 
terms, Primeval History, Classical History, and Mode 
History. Each of these periods has its beginning, middle, an 
end—its ancient and modern stage—but the whole of each 
marked by its own general characteristics. In the Primzv 
History we must include all that series of events which begit 
with the first dawn of civilisation in Egypt and Mes 

The End of 3 4 s 5 an 
Bieevel potamia. Itis a period of which the Semitic rac 
(taking that word in its most extended sense) we: 
the predominant elements of power and genius—the Assyria 
at Nineveh, the Phcenicians in Tyre and Sidon and their dista: 
colonies, the Israelites in Palestine, the Egyptians, though wi 
infusion of other races, in the valley of the Nile, the Chaldzean 
though with a like heterogeneous infusion, on the banks of tl 
Euphrates. Of these nations, with the single exception of tl 
Israelites, we have, properly speaking, no history. The 
manners and customs, their religion, the succession of the 
sovereigns, are known to us. But we have no continuo 
ae series of events ; although the knowledge of the 
ee is fuller, through the investigations of the last fit 
‘years, than in former times, yet it is still shadow 
fragmentary, mythical. They are like the figures seen in tl 
dreams of Sardanapalus, as depicted by the modern poe 
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a 
jere a Siehty hunter or conqueror like Nimrod or Sesostris 
ae there a fierce and voluptuous queen like 


» All along 
= Of various aspects, but of one expression.! 


The time was now arrived when this giant age was to come to 
nend. It is the epoch in the Eastern World when we begin 
4 to discern the lineaments and traits of the first 
mass, teachers of further? Asia, whose careers are distinctly 
ss of known to us, and whose influence still lives down to 
ees’ Fisis- our own time. In the Western World it is the date, 
Bess. almost to a year, when Grecian literature begins to 
arquinius throw its light far and wide on everything that it 
"touches. Even in Egypt, Amasis is the first King of | 
hose personal character we have any knowledge as distinct 
om the public acts,? or the length of the reigns, of the other 
haraohs. In the same generation, even in the very same year, 
re meet the accession of two great potentates in Greece and in 
1e Grecian colonies of Asia Minor—Pisistratus at Athens, 
‘roesus at Sardis. The same date brings us into the midst of 
1e first authentic characters of Roman history in the reign of 
1e Tarquins.* From this time forward the classical world of 
reece and Italy occupies the whole horizon of our thoughts, 
ll its own days are numbered by the fall of Rome and the 
\vasion of the German tribes, which was to usher in the period 
f Modern History in Europe. With a like catastrophe did 
1e earlier epoch come to its conclusion, but in the continent 
hich had been its chief seat—in Asia. 

And it is exactly this momentous juncture of secular history, 
lis critical pause between the middle and the final epoch of 
swish history, at which we are now arrived. The fall of Jeru- 
lem coincides with the fall, or the beginning of the fall, of 
ose ancient monarchies and nations which had occupied the 
tention of civilised man down to this time. We have already 


1 Byron’s Sardanapalus, act iv. scene 1. ? See Lecture XLV. 
* Kenrick’s Zgy#t, ii. 429. 
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seen how the chorus of the Jewish Prophets at the close of tl 
monarchy prepared the way for the final overthrow of the olde 
historic world, much as the Christian Fathers heralded tl 
overthrow of the Graeco-Roman world. We have seen how 
Ezekiel sat over against the grave of the nations, into whic 
tribe after tribe, kingdom after kingdom, even the state 
ship of Tyre, the cedar of Assyria, the venerable Egypt, we 
plunging down to the dark abyss where ‘the bloody corpse 


of the past, 
yet but green in earth, 
Lay festering in their shrouds. 


But now the oldest, the grandest of all was about to descer 
into the same sepulchral vault which had received all its pred 
cessors and rivals. 


The event when it came to the Israelite captives could ha’ 
been no surprise. It had been long foreseen by those who sa: 
Phe ae by the water-side.? They were told how, even befo 
proachof the the Captivity, on occasion of a visit of homage whi 
Babylon. the Jewish King Zedekiah paid to Nebuchadnezz 
in the early part of his reign, Jeremiah had recorded his detail 
prediction of the overthrow of Babylon in a scroll, which - 
confided to Seraiah, brother of Baruch, himself a high ® offic 
in the Judean Court. Not till he reached the quays of t 
Euphrates was Seraiah to open and read the fatal record, w: 
the warning that ‘Babylon shall sink, and shall not rise ag: 
‘from the face of the evils that shall come upon her.’ De 
in its bed the mighty river was believed to have kept its sec 
as a pledge of the approaching doom. What that doom y 
the events now began to disclose. 

It will be our object to indicate the impression left by 
on the Israelite spectators, the only spectators who, by mez 
of these thrilling utterances, remain, as it were, the living y 
nesses of the whole transaction ; confirmed on the whole by t 


* Ezek. xxiv.-xxxii. See Lecture XL. * chamber,’ and therefore indispensabl 
? Psalm cxxxvii. 3. the journey. 
* Jer. li. 59. A. V. ‘a quiet prince’— * Jer. li. 61-64 ; xxix. ro. 


probably the ‘officer of the king’s bed- 
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broken and scattered notices preserved in later Chaldean annals, 
gathered together by the Greeks who penetrated during the 
_ century into Central Asia. 

_ It might have been thought difficult to imagine from what 
quarter the destroyer should come. The chief rivals of Baby- 
lon were gone. The dominions that had with it played their 
part on the battlefield of the nations had passed away, and the 
Empire of Nebuchadnezzar was left, as it seemed, in solitary 
and unassailable majesty. ‘I have made completely strong the 
‘defences of Babylon,’ said Nebuchadnezzar in his great inscrip- 
tion ;. ‘may it last ever!’! 

_ Not so. The prescient eye of the Hebrew Prophets was 
clearly fixed on that point of the horizon whence the storm 
BF ean would issue. There was a mightier wall even than. 
invasion, the walls of Babylon, with gates which could not be 
=< $3 opened and shut at the command of Princes, that 
‘uns across the centre of the whole Ancient World ; the back- 
one alike of Europe and Asia. It begins in the far East with 
he Himalayas ; it attaches itself to the range of the diverging 
ines of the Zagros and Elburz ranges ; it unites them in the 
[maus, the Caucasus, and the Taurus; it reappears after a 
light interruption in the range of Hzmus ; it melts into the 
Carpathian and Styrian mountains ; it rises again in the Alps ; 
t reaches its western buttress in the Pyrenees. 

On the southern side, on the sunny slopes of this gigantic 
arrier grew up the civilised nations of antiquity, the ancient 
nonumental religions and polities of India, Mesopotamia, and 
igypt, as afterwards, further west, the delicate yet powerful 
ommonwealths of Asia Minor, Greece, and Italy. On the 
orthern or darker side, behind this mighty screen, were 
estrained and nurtured the fierce tribes which have from time 
9 time descended to scourge or regenerate the civilisation of 
he South. Such in later days have been the Gauls, the Goths, 
he Vandals, the Huns, the Tartars ; such, more nearly within 
he view of the age of which we are now speaking, the ? Scythians ; 


1 Standard Inscription, in Rawlinson’s Herodotus, vol. ii, 586. 
2 See Lectures XX XIX. and XL, 
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and such was now, although in a somewhat milder form, th 
enemy to whom, as Tacitus in the days of Trajan already fixe 
his gaze with mingled fear and admiration on the tribes ¢ 
Germany, so the Israelite Prophets looked for the developmer 
of the new crisis of the world. Already the Psalmist had see 
that neither in the East nor West nor South, but in the Nortl 
was the seat of future change.! Already Ezekiel had bee 
startled by the vision? of the wild nomads pouring over th 
hills that had hitherto parted them from their destined prey 
And now Jeremiah, and it may be some older prophet, hear 
yet more distinctly the gathering of war—an assembly of grez 
nations against Babylon from the north country, with the resis 
less weapons ? for which all those races were famous. 

And now, yet more nearly, prophetic voices pointed not onl 
to the north, but to the eastern quarter of the north. Alread 
on ‘the bare hill-top’ a banner was raised and the call we 
gone forth ; there was a rushing sound as of multitudes in tk 
distant mountain valleys ; the shriek of alarm went up from tk 
plains ; the faces of the terrified dwellers in Mesopotamia we 
lit up with a lurid glow of fear. 

It was the mighty race occupying the table-land betwee 
the two mountain-ranges of Zagros and Elburz, of which v 
have just spoken—the Median and Persian tribes now fir 
rising into importance. That nation whose special educatic 
was to ride on horses, to shoot with the bow, and to speak tl 
truth, ® was now in full march against no less a prey the 
Babylon itself. 

Their bright ‘arrows® were the arrows of a mighty? expe 
‘man ; the archers, the nation of archers, with their boy 

all bent,’ were gathering to camp against the city. Th 
hold their bows and lances, they bend their bows and sho 
_and spare® no arrows. They are there with their splend 
* Psalm Ixxv. 6. *See Lecture XL. _ them as predictive and not merely descr 
Srlers leo: tive of the fall of Babylon. Still, tl 
“Isa. xiii. 2, 35) 22: 45 5+ The question _ probably belong tothe same general per 
TiO the date of Isa. xiii. 1—xiv. 23, and of the Captivity, though incorporated 
Xx, I-10 stands on different grounds from _ the earlier part of the Book of Isaiah. 


that of the date of Isa. xl.-Ixvi., and * Herodotus, i. 136, eijer.lgismlis 
_ Ewald and Gesenius agree in regarding ° Ibid. 1. 14, 42. * Ibid. 1. 42. 
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wvalry riding on horses in battle array; they shout with their 
eafening war-cry.} 

_ The force and energy with which their descent is described 
grees with their significance in the history of the Eastern 
mpires. ‘With the appearance of the Persians,’ says a brilliant 
rench writer, ‘the movement of history begins and humanity 
hrows itself into that restless march of progress which hence- 
orth is never to cease. A vague instinct pushes them forward 
© the conquest of all around them. They throw themselves 
1eadlong on the Semitic races. They are not contented with 
Asia. The East under them seems to migrate towards the 
West. ‘They do not halt even at the Hellespont, nor till they 
1ave reached the shores of Salamis.’ ? 

And not merely the nation, and the hour, but the very man 
as now in sight who should accomplish this great work. 

The fated hero had arisen, in the same eventful year of 
hich we have already spoken, the year 560, twenty years after 
the beginning of the Jewish exile—Cyrus, or Koresh, 
or Khosroo, the King of the Persians. Already the 
recian colonies had felt his heavy hand: already Media had 
‘en absorbed into his dominion. On him the expectation of 
e nations was fixed. Would he be, like the other chiefs and 
inces of the age, a mere transient conqueror, or would he 
deed be the Deliverer who should inaugurate the fall of the 
dand the rise of the new world? ‘I have called the righteous 
nan from the East, the ravenous bird,’ the eagle? of Persia, 
1ich long blazed on its standards. With no.uncertain sound 
€ greatest prophetic voice of the time marked him out as 
e one Anointed Prince,t the expected Messiah alike of the 
nosen People and of all the surrounding nations. ‘Thus® 
aith the Eternal to Cyrus, whom I have anointed, whose 
ight hand I have holden, to subdue nations before him. 
‘yrus is my shepherd and shall perform all my pleasure.’ 


Pers. 205-210; Xen. Cyrof. vii. 1. 


rus. 


erst, x4)5 1. 15. 


A striking passage, though with some * See Lecture XL. 
ggeration, from Quinet, Génie des ® Isa. xliv. 8; xlv. x Comp. Dan x. 
gions, Pp. 30P, 302. 25. 


Isa. xli. 2; xlvi. 11. Comp. Asch. 


+ 
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The era of Persian glory which he ushered in, the empi 
which he founded, for that brief time, embraced all that the 
was of civilisation from the Himalayas to the Aégean sea’ ‘F 
‘one brilliant moment the Persian, like the Greek afterwarc 
‘and the Roman at a still later time, was the central man 
‘the world.’ ! 

There was, indeed, everything which conspired to fit t 
new conqueror for this critical place in the history of the wor 
and of the Church. To us, looking at the crisis from a distan 
that enables us to see the whole extent of the new era whi 
he was to open, this poetic and historic fitness is full of de 
significance. We are entering on an epoch when the Semi 
race is to make way for the Aryan or Indo-Germanic natio: 
which, through Greece and Rome, are henceforth to sv 
the destiny of mankind. With these nations Cyrus, first 
Asiatic potentates, is to enter into close relations—with Gree 
henceforth the fortunes of Persia will be inseparably bound 1 

Nay, yet more, of all the great nations of Central As 
Persia alone is of the same stock as Greece and Rome a 
The repre Germany. It was a true insight into the innerm 
ae heart of this vast movement which enabled the P 
races. phet, as we have seen, to discern in it not merely ' 
blessing of his own people, but the union of the distant is 
of the Western sea with the religion hitherto confined to 
uplands of Asia. It was a moment of meeting betwe 
the race of Japheth and the race of Shem, those meetii 
that have been truly said to be the turning-points of hun 
history. 

Yet again, Cyrus, first of the ancient conquerors, appe 
in other than a merely despotic and destructive aspect. It. 
hardly be without foundation that both in Greek and Heb: 
literature he is represented as the type of a just and ger 
prince. In the Cyropzdia of Xenophon, however mingled v 
fiction, he appears, as no other barbaric sovereign that figu 
in Grecian story, humane, philosophic, religious. In the J 
ish Prophet and Chronicler he is a Liberator and Benefa 

* The ‘ Wise Men,’ by Dr. Upham, p. 115. 
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F Israel such as had never crossed their path. First of the 
eat Asiatic kings, we can track him through the varying 
lventures of youth and age, from his cradle to his grave, and 
and (as who could stand unmoved?) before the simple yet 
ately tomb of snow-white marble which still remains at Pasar- 
ide, and once contained the golden coffin of ‘ Cyrus the King, 
he Achzemenian.’ ! 

But, yet more, he belongs to the only nation in the contem- 
e great POrary world which, in any sense at all apprcaching 
notheist- to the Israelite, acknowledge the unity of the God- 
sad. ‘The religion of the Persians was, of all the Gentile forms 
‘faith, the most simple and the most spiritual. Their abhor- 
nce of idols was pushed almost to fanaticism. ‘They have 
10 images of the gods, no temples, no altars, and consider the 
ise of them a sign of folly.’ This was Herodotus’ account of 
ie Persians of his own day, and it is fully borne out by what 
e know of their religion ? and of their history. When Cyrus 
oke in upon Babylon, as when his son Cambyses broke in 
90n Egypt, as when Xerxes broke in upon Greece, it might 
most have seemed as if the knell of Polytheism had been 
unded throughout the world. 

Who or what was the Prince that reigned * over Babylon in 
is the supreme hour of her fate, or how long her defence was 
maintained against the invading army, we can only 
discern with difficulty amongst the conflicting ac- 
unts. The only king in whom, after Nebuchadnezzar, the 
ebrew and the Chaldzean‘ annals clearly agree is Evil-Mero- 
ich, the liberator of Jehoiachin. Then come, in rapid suc- 
ssion in the Chaldzean annals, Neriglissar,° Laborosoarchod, 
d Nabu-nahid.6 In Herodotus the interval is filled by the 
ie name of Labynetus,’ in the Book of Daniel ® by the one 
me of Belshazzar, which, there alone preserved in written 


Rawlinson, iv. 294- 3) 29s 
Herod. i, 131 ; see Rawlinson’s Herodo- ® This name appears on the monuments. 
, vol. i., Essay 5. —probably ‘ Nebo blesses,’ see Speaker's 
See the long discussion in Keil; and Commentary, P- 306. Pe 

Speaker’s Commentary on Dan. v. 1. 7 Rawlinson, i. 197, lil. 515, and notes on 
Berosus, in Joseph. c. Af. i. 20. Herodotus (vol. i. 525). 

Probably Nergal Sharezer, Jer. xxxix. ® Dan. v. 1 


Ill. E 


Ishazzar. 
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records, has recently received from the monuments a confirm 
ation from the probability that it is the same as ' Bil-shar-uz 
the son and colleague of Nabu-nahid. But ‘amongst all t 
¢ Jater reminiscences of the conquest of Babylon ? one never-t 
‘be forgotten feature always rises above the rest, namely, t 
‘ amazing rapidity with which the victory was gained, and t 
‘ manner in which the whole Chaldzean supremacy was shatter 
‘by it asat a single blow. The capture of Babylon in a sin; 
‘night, while the Babylonians were celebrating 
* careless ease a luxurious feast, is the fixed kernel 
‘ the tradition in all its forms ; and the outline of it in the Bo 
‘of Daniel stands out all the more boldly from the dark bac 
* ground, and casts a fiery glow upon the whole narrative.’ 4 
That faint ‘outline’ has taken a place in the soler 
imagery of the world that no doubtfulness of details can ey 
7 efface or alter. ‘There was the sound of revelry 
‘he last ee ae = 
cet night ’ in the streets of Babylon at some high fe: 
val of Nebo or Merodach. Regardless of the dre 
extremity of their country and of the invading army round th 
walls, the whole population, through street and garden, throu 
square and temple, were given up to the proverbial splendc 
and intoxication of the Babylonian feasts ; music, perfum 
gold and silver plate, nothing was wanting. In the mi 
and chief of this was the feast of the King, whom the Hebr 
tradition called ‘Belshazzar, the son of Nebuchadnezzar,’ ( 
this fatal night he comes out from the usual seclusion of 1 
Eastern ¢ kings, and sits in the same hall with thousands of | 
nobles at a scene the likeness of which, even in our mode 
days, can be’ imagined by those who have seen the st; 
banquets of the most Oriental of European potentates on t 
shores of the Neva or the Mosqua. Before them is the cho 
wine with which, from far countries, the Babylonian tables we 
laden. From the Temple of Bel, where they have be 
treasured up since the conqueror had carried them from Jeru: 


1 Probably ‘ Bel protects the king.’ See accounts in Herod. i. t90; Xenopt 
Speaker’s Commentary, p. 308, Cyrop. vii. 5 and 15. 

* Ewald, v. 50, 51. * Athenzeus, Deignos. iv. to. 

* Ibid. vy. 51. Compare the Greek 


B.C. 538. 
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Ten, are brought the vessels of gold and silver, the bowls and 
caldrons, and the spoons, the knives, the cups, which had been 
regarded by the Jewish nation as the very palladium of the 
State—alike the thirty chargers and thirty vases of gold which 
had been made for the Temple of Solomon, and had continued 
there till the captivity of Jehoiachin, and the thousand chargers 
and four hundred basins of silver by which Zedekiah had 
supplied their place, and which were carried away in the final ! 
deportation. 

Into them the wine is poured and drunk by the King, with 
his nobles, and with the women of his harem, who, according 
to the shameless custom? of the Babylonians, are present at 
the banquet. Round about are placed the images of the gods 
of wood and stone, of iron and brass, plated with gold and 
silver.* 

‘In that same hour came forth the fingers of a man’s hand 
*and wrote over against’ the great candlestick which lighted 
up the pale stucco on the wall of the Palace, to which* the 
banqueting hall was attached, ‘and the King saw the part of 
‘the hand which wrote.’ Then follows the panic of the 
assembled spectators as they find themselves in the presence of 
an enigma which they cannot decipher. ‘I know,’ saida great 
French scholar and philosopher in the Imperial Library of Parisin 
the winter of 1870, ‘I know that I amturning over the leaf of a 
‘ fresh page in history, but what is on the page I cannot read.’ 
Such is the perplexity described when the wisdom of all the 
world-renowned learning of Babylon was summoned to in- 
terpret the writing, with the offer of the purple robe and golden 
chain of royal favour, and the next place in the kingdom after 
the two royal persons of the State.» Then appears the vener- 
able personage always regarded in Eastern Monarchies with 
especial reverence, the Queen Mother—the ‘Sultana Validé.’ 


: i. 8; i. . See Lec- and Babylon, 651. 
rare XL eae 5 Perhaps meaning Belshazzar and Na- 
? Curtius v. 1; Herod. 1. 499. bunadius (Speaker Ss Commentary, p. 308). 
3 Isa. xxx. 22; xliv. 13; Baruch vi. 4; But, as Nabunadius is not recognised in 
Jer. x. 3-5. Daniel, the Queen Mother seems more 


*Estheri. 5. But see Layard’s Nineveh probable. 
E 2 
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In this instance the respect would be enhanced if she may 
be identified with Nitocris,! the daughter of Nebuchadnezzar, 
herself the architect of some of the great outworks of the city. 

Once more, in her mouth, the all-transcending wisdom and 
judgment of Daniel is set forth, reviving and recalling from 
long seclusion, as after the manner of the East, the antique 
sage? or statesman of the former generation to rebuke the 
folly of the younger. And then, like Elijah before Ahab, like 
‘Tiresias before Creon in the Grecian drama, is brought the 
hoary seer, with his accumulated weight of years and honours 
to warn the terror-stricken King, and to read the decree of 
fate which no one else could interpret. Where the astrologer 
and the diviner had failed, true science had discovered the 
truth. Again and again have those mystic words been 
repeated, and will be repeated to the end of time; yet never 
‘with more significancé than on the occasion whence they are 
derived. They were, as befitted the city which claimed to be 
the mother of letters, not in mere signs or hieroglyphics, but in 
distinct Hebrew characters ; and through their brief and broken 
utterance there ran a double, treble significance. J/ene* the 
first word, twice recorded, carried with it the judgment ® that 
the days of the kingdom were zumbered and ended ; Tekel pro- 
nounced the doom that it was weighed and found dight ; Peres,® 
the third, that it was dzzzded and given to the Persians (Pharsin) 
—almost the’ first appearance in history of that famous name 
which now, for the first time, stepped into the place of ‘ Elam, 
and has never since been lost. 


1 Herodotus, i. x85. 

*Comp. 1 Kings xii. 6; compare also 
the story of the Constantinopolitan Coun- 
cil of State told in Zssays on Church and 
State, p. 195. 

“Comp. Isa. xix. 3 (Ewald). 

“In LXX. and Josephus JZene is only 
once. 

*The variation between the various 
versions suggests the probability that there 
was something anterior to all of them. (x) 
In Dan, v. 25, (ene occurs twice ; in Dan. 
v. 26, once. (2) In Dan. v. 2s, itis And 
2) the Persians, as though something had 
dropped out. In Dan. y. 28 it is Peres, 


‘divided.’ Mr. Aldis Wright suggest: 
that the original inscription ran perpen 
dicularly, and was ‘ Meni, Tekel, Medi 2 
‘ Pharsin ;’ and that Medi was, by reading 
it horizontally, mistaken for a reduplicatio1 
of Meni. 

° The same word for ‘ division,’ as ap 
pears in Pharvisee. 

” The substitution of Phars for Elam in 
the Book of Daniel, which it has in com 
mon with all books after the Captivity, an 
with none (uiless we except Ezek. xxvii 
10, xxxviil. 5) during or before, is one o 
the indications of its later date. 


y 
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—rscr. XEI. THE CAPTURE OF BABYLON. 53 
7 
_ ‘In that same night was Belshazzar the King slain ’—so 
briefly and terribly is the narrative cut short in the Book of 
‘The capture Daniel. But from the contemporary authorities, or 
a Babylon. those of the next century, we are able to fill up some 
of the details as they were anticipated or seen at the time. It 
may be that, as according to Berosus,! the end was not without 
a struggle ; and that one or other of the kings who ruled over 
Babylon was killed in a hard-won fight without the walls. But 
the larger part of the accounts are steady to the suddenness and 
completeness of the shock, and all combine in assigning an 
important part to the great river, which, as it had been the 
pride of Babylon, now proved its destruction. The stratagems 
by which the water was diverted, first in the Gyndes and then 
in the Euphrates, are given partly by Herodotus and partly by 
Xenophon. It is their effect alone which need here be de- 
scribed. ‘A way was made in the sea’*—that sea-like lake— 
and a path in the ‘ mighty waters.’ ‘Chariot and horse, army 
‘and power’ are, as in the battle of the Milvian bridge, lost in 
the dark stream to rise up no more, extinguished like a torch 3 
plunged in the waters. ‘The hundred gates, all of bronze, along 
the vast circuit of the walls,4 the folding-doors, the two-leaved 
gates,° which so carefully guarded the approaches of the 
Euphrates, opened as by magic for the conqueror ; ‘her waves 
“roared like great waters, the thunder of their voice was 
‘uttered.’ The inhabitants were caught in the midst of their 
orgies. The Hebrew seer trembled as he saw the revellers un- 
conscious of their ® impending doom, like the Persian seer for 
his own countrymen before the battle of Platea—éyGiory 
é68vvn. But it was too late. ‘ Her princes, and her wise men, 
‘and her captains, and her rulers, and her mighty men were 
‘cast into a perpetual sleep’ from which they never woke.’ 
They succumbed without a struggle, they forbore to fight. 
They remained in the fastnesses of their towering houses ; 
their might failed ; they became as women, they were hewn 


3 Jos. Ant. x. 11, § 2. i i Isa. xlv. ree , 
? Isa. xliii. 16. 8 [bid, xiii. 17- ° bid. xxi. 4. Herod. ix. 17. 


“ Herod. i. 129. * Jer. li. 39, 57 
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down like the flocks of lambs, of sheep, of goats, in the shambles 
or at the altar.! To and fro, in the panic of that night, the 
messengers encountered each other? with the news that the 
city was taken at one end, before the other end knew.* The 
bars were broken, the passages were stopped, the tall houses 
were in flames, the fountains were dried up by the heat of the 
conflagration.4 The conquerors, chiefly the fierce moun- 
taineers from the Median mountains, dashed through the 
terrified city like wild beasts. They seemed to scent out blood 
for its own sake; they cared not for the splendid metals that 
lay in the Babylonian treasure-houses ; they hunted down the 
fugitives as if they were chasing deer or catching runaway 
sheep.® With their huge bows® they cut in pieces the young 
men whom they encountered ; they literally fulfilled the savage 
wish of the Israelite captives, by seizing the infant children and 
hurling them against the ground, till they were torn limb from 
limb in the terrible havoc.? A celestial sword flashes a first, a 
second, a third, a fourth, and yet again a fifth time, at each 
successive blow sweeping away the chiefs of the State, the idle 
boasters, the chariots, the treasures, the waters. The Hamme 
of the Nations struck again and again and again, as on the 
resounding anvil, and with repeated blows beat down the 
shepherd as he drove his flock through the wide pasture of the 
cultivated spaces, the husbandman as he tilled the rich fields 
_ within the walls with his yoke of oxen—no less than the lord]; 
prince. The houses were shattered ; the walls with their broac 
walks on their tops, the gateways mounting up like towers, were 
in flames.® 
And yet more significant even than the fall of the monarchy 
and the ruin of the city was (at least in the expectation o 
the Jewish captives) the overthrow of the old religion of the 
Chaldean world by the zeal of the Persian monotheists. The 
huge golden statue of Bel, the Sun-God—from which Babylor 
itself, ‘the gate of Bel,’ derived its name—on the summit of his 


* Jer. li. 30. , * Ibid, li. 31, 32. ® Ysa. xiii. 17, 18, ° Ibid 
We See Herod. i. t91; iii. 158; Arist. Pol, 7 Psalm cxxxvii. 8, 9; Isa. xiii. 16, 18. 
Seley, * Jer. li. 32, 36. Berl. .35, ° Ibid. li. 52 
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lofty temple ; Nebo, the Thoth, the Hermes, the God of the 
Chaldzean learning, to whom at least three of the Babylonian 
kings were consecrated by name, in his sanctuary at Borsippa, 
of which the ruins still remain ; Merodach, the tutelary god of 
he city, the favourite deity! of Nebuchadnezzar, ‘the Eldest, 
‘the most ancient’ of the divinities—trembled, as the Israelites 
selieved, from head to foot, as the great Iconoclast approached. 
‘Bel bowed down and Nebo stooped, Merodach is broken in 
pieces.” ‘The High Priest might stand out long against the 
sonquerors, and defend the venerated images at the cost of his 
ife ;* they could not resist the destroyer’s shock ; their vast 
ize did but increase the horror, it may be said the grotesque- 
1ess, of their fall ; the beasts of burden on which the broken 
ragments would have to be piled groaned under the expectation 
yf the weight; the waggons which bore them away creaked 
inder the prospect of the unwieldy freight.4 With the fall of 
hese greater divinities, the lesser fellalso. In the more cynical 
orm of the later traditions the frauds of the selfish Priesthood 
vere exposed ; the monster shapes of the old worship were 
yurst asunder by the sagacity of the Jewish captive and the 
pecial favour of the Persian king.® But in the ancient con- 
emporary witnesses there is no such littleness mixed with the 
youd exultation, which tells only how in the same general ruin 
Il the sculptured figures came clattering down and were broken 
o fragments.® 

And where was the King? The Chaldzan records describe 
ow the Prince who had taken refuge at Borsippa was carried 
ff captive to the mountains of Caramania. But the Jewish 


1 Rawlinson, iil. 459. 

2J%sa. xlvi. x. Jer. 1.1, 2. 

* Herod. i. 183. 

“Isa. xlvi. 1, 2. According to the ac- 
unt of the Priests whom Herodotus saw, 
e chief statue of Bel remained till it was 
stroyed by Kerxes, i. 183. 

5 Bel and the Dragon, 27. 

°Tt is disappointing to find that the 
tual facts hardly correspond to this 
agnificent foreboding. The cylinder 
scovered in 1879 amongst the ruins of 
ibylon, containing Cyrus’ own account 


of the capture of the city, puts quite 
another face on the event. Instead of the 
destroyer of Merodach and Bel and Nebo, 
Cyrus describes himself as their devoted 
servant (Royal Asiatic Society, January, 
1880), and in point of fact the temple of 
Bel remained till the time of Alexander, 
and the statue of Bel, with it, was de- 
stroyed by Xerxes (Herodotus, i. 183). 
Either the prophetic anticipations were 
pitched too high, or the official decree was 
couched in the style of the Chaldzan 
hierarchy. 
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records! know of nothing but the king who ‘in that sam 
‘night’ was slain. 


Belshazzar’s grave is made, 
His kingdom passed away. 
He, in the balance weigh’d, 
Is light and worthless clay ; 
The shroud, his robe of state ; 
His canopy the stone. 

The Mede? is at his gate, 
The Persian on his throne ! 


ans 


That same vivid description which in the Book of Danie 
tells how ‘his countenance was changed, and his thought 
‘troubled him, and the joints of his loins were loosed, and hi 
‘knees smote one against another ’ 3—finds an echo or a forecas 
in the Book of Jeremiah 4—‘the King of Babylon hath hear 
‘the report, and his hands waxed feeble, and anguish took hol 
‘of him, and pangs as of a woman in travail.’ But there wa 
yet a loftier strain in which (it may be, first spoken ® of the fa 
of Sennacherib) the captive Israelites were enjoined in the day 
that they should find ‘rest from their sorrow and their fear an 
‘their hard bondage’ to take up this ancient song against th 
king of Babylon and say : ‘ How hath the oppressor ceased, an 
‘ceased the Golden City!’ They should figure to themselve 
the world of shades, where, as in the tombs of Egyptian Thebe 
the kings of the nations are resting on their thrones each in h 
glory. They should imagine those dark regions stirred throug 
alltheir depths at the approach of the new comer. It is not th 
feeble Belshazzar or the unknown Nabonadius that is thus cor 
ceived as alarming those phantoms of the mighty dead. | 
must be, if not Nebuchadnezzar, at least Nebuchadnezzar 
spirit enshrined in his descendant, who, as ‘the Last of th 
‘Babylonians,’ seems to bear with him all the magnificence « 


*Tsa. xxi. 9. Dr, Pusey’s application of 
Habakkuk ii. 4-20 to the fall of Babylon, 


309-314. 
* Dan. v. 6. * Jer, 154 


as Ewald’s of Isa. xxiv.-xxvii., must be 
regarded as uncertain. 

* For the vexed question of ‘ Darius the 
“ Mede,’ see Speaker’s Commentary, p. 


* Isa. xiv. 4. For the probability of th 
‘proverb’ having been first applied | 
Sennacherib, see Lecture XXXVIII. vx 
ii. 413. 


; 
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his empire. Down, down that deep descent has come his 

splendour, and his music with him, as in Ezekiel’s vision the 

heroes enter the lower world with their swords of state, as in 

the Egyptian tombs the dead kings are surrounded with the 

harping and the feasting of the Palaces they have left.! It is 

the Morning? Star of the early dawn of the Eastern nations 

hat has fallen from his place in the sky. It is the giant who, 

ike those of old, would be climbing up above the clouds, above 
he stars, above the assembly of Heaven, on the highest heights 

of the mountains of the sacred North.? It is the oppressor 

who made the earth to tremble, who shook kingdoms, desolated 

he world, and destroyed its cities, and opened not the house 

yf his prisoners. This was he, on whom as the shadows of the. 
leparted looked, they saw that he was become weak as one of 
hem—this was he (and here the ‘reference to Belshazzar 

yecomes more apposite) who was laid in no royal sepulchre,. 
yut cast aside like a withered branch, buried under the heaps 

Mf the bleeding corpses.* 

And the city itself,’ which to the Hebrew exiles appeared, 
ike their own beloved Jerusalem, in the form of a stately 
sin ofthe ueen—the Daughter, the Incarnation, as it were, 
ity. of the place itself—the Virgin, the Impregnable, 
‘ortress,—she, too, crouches on the dust with the meanest of 
er slaves : in the penal labour of grinding in the mill with the 
owliest of Eastern women. She has to bare her limbs, as she 
asses through her own streams ; she is to sit silent and pass 
nto darkness ; she shall no more be called the Lady of the 
<ingdoms. The pride of power, the pride of science, alike 
re levelled ; neither her astrologers nor her merchants can 
ave her ; she is become a threshing-floor—the winnowing fan 
hall sweep over her. 

It was a crash of which the thunder resounded far and 


1 Tsa. xiv. 4-11. title of the Evil Spirit and the modern 
® [bid. xiv. 12,13. This, whichfrom the  Miltonic doctrine of the fall of the Angels. 
ulgate is the origin of the name of Lzci- * Mount Meru of India—Olympus of 
y, was by Tertullian and Gregory the | Greece—Elburz in Persia. See Gesenius 
reat applied to Satan, and from their on Isaiah ii. 316-326. 

istake have arisen the modern Byronic 4 Isa, xiv. 16-19. 5 Tbid. x\vii. 1-5. 
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near. ‘At the noise of the taking of Babylon the earth wa 
‘moved as by an earthquake, and the cry was heard among th 
“nations ’—‘a sound of a cry came from Babylon, and grez 
‘destruction from the land of the Chaldzans.’! In ever 
varying tone of exultation and awe the shout of triumph we 
raised. ‘How is the Hammer of the whole earth rent asunde 
‘and broken!’ ‘ How is Babylon become a desolation amon 
‘the nations!’ ‘ How is Sheshach taken ! How is the praise « 
‘the whole earth surprised! How is Babylon become a 
‘astonishment among the nations!’ So nearer and closer : 
hand the dirge went up. And yet more impressive, thoug 
with a more distant echo, was the cry of the Prophet, wh 
whether in the anticipations of an earlier age? or on the ou 
post of some remote fortress, waited for ‘the burden of tl 
‘desert of the sea’—the desert that surrounded the sea-lil 
river which spread around the great city. From afar he hea 
the rushing of a mighty storm, like the whirlwind, the simoo 
of the wilderness. Then comes the war-cry af Media ar 
Persia, which in a moment hushed, in the deep stillness | 
thankful expectation, the sighs of the oppressed subjects » 
Chaldza. His heart thrills with the mingled delight and horr 
of the siege ; he sympathises alternately with shuddering ov 
the fierce onslaught of the conquerors, and with the anguish 
the besieged city. At last across the desert he sees first tl 
long array of the northern army, the lengthening columns | 
the prancing horse, and the fierce Persian ass, and the sw 
dromedary ; he wearies with watching and waiting through tl 
long nights, like the watchman in the A®schylean Tragedy, lil 
a hungry lion snuffing the prey from afar; and at last tl 
messengers draw nearer, and he sees distinctly the hum: 
figures approaching, and they announce : ‘ Babylon is fallen, 
‘fallen ; and all the graven images of her gods He hath brok 
‘upon the ground.’ § 

Babylon is fallen.—So, from mouth to mouth, the tidin 
flew through every Israelite community. Nor did it die the 


Payers lis 54 nius regard this as previous to the captu 
* Isa. xxi. 1-10. Both Ewald and Gese- ‘Isa. xxi. 4-10, 
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ix centuries after, when the only other empire and city which 
‘its grandeur and significance can be compared to the ancient 
pital of the primzval world seemed to be drawing near to a 
90m no less terrible, the same word still lived in the mouth of 
1other Jewish exile, who, on the rock of Patmos, heard and 
peated again with the same thrill of exultation : ‘ Babylon the 
zreat } is fallen, is fallen.’ 

We take breath for a moment to ask what there was of 
unsitory and what there was of permanent instruction in this 
tastrophe and in these utterances of the Jewish Prophets 
ncerning it. As the author of the Apocalypse expected that, 
en within his own generation, ‘quickly, even so quickly,’ the 
ty on the Seven Hills would be swept away with all its 
ominations, and would become the habitation of demons, 
d the haunt of every foul spirit, and the haunt of ‘every 
nclean and hateful bird,’ so and yet more strongly did the 
ophets of the Captivity expect and express, in the imagery 
lich the Seer of Patmos has but repeated, that the capture of 
‘bylon would end in its immediate and total destruction. 

‘It shall be no more inhabited for ever : neither shall it be 
welt in from generation to generation , . . . No man shall 
bide there, neither shall any man dwell therein.’? ‘ Babylon, 
1e glory of kingdoms, the beauty of the Chaldees’ excellency, 
1all be as when God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah. It 
1all never be inhabited, neither shall it be dwelt in from 
eneration to generation ; neither shall the Arabian pitch 
is tent there ; neither shall the shepherds pitch their folds 
eres 

No such desolation in the literal sense followed on the 
rsian conquest. For two centuries more Babylon remained 
be a flourishing city, the third in the Empire ; shorn, indeed, 
its splendour, its walls reduced in height, its gates * removed, 
- still the wonder of the world, when it was seen by Grecian 
vellers in the next century, or when, yet later, it was on the 
ge of reinstatement in its metropolitan grandeur by Alexander. 
en came the fatal blow struck by the erection of the Greek. 


Rey. xviii. 2. 2 Jer. 1. 39, 40- 3 Isa, xiii. 19, 20. * Herod. iii. 250. 
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city Seleucia on the Tigris ; and from that time the ancl 
capital withered away, till, in the first century of the Christ 
era, it was but partially inhabited, though still retaining wit 
its precincts a remnant of the Jewish settlers. In the fou 
century it became in great measure a hunting park for 
Persian Kings, but its irrigation still kept up the fertile < 
populous character of the district. It was not till* the Mid 
Ages, when a Jewish traveller (Benjamin of Tudela) once m 
visited the ruins, that it was seen in the state in which it 
been ever since—a wide desert tract, interrupted only by 
huge masses of indestructible brick, its canals broken, its 1 
vegetation gone ; the habitation of the lions, the jackals, 
antelopes of the surrounding desert. In detail of time : 
place, the predicted destruction did not literally come to p 
It was neither so early, nor so complete in all its parts, as mi 
have been inferred, and as has been sometimes represent 
But it is remarkable that, alone of the many pictures of 1 
which the Prophets foreshadowed for the enemies of tl 
country, this has, after a delay of sixteen centuries, and r 
for a period of seven centuries, been almost literally ? accc 
plished. Damascus and Tyre, though menaced with a de 
lation no less complete, have never ceased to be inhabi 
towns, more or less frequented. . Petra is again the resor' 
yearly visitors. It is true that even Babylon has never cea 
to be inhabited. Hillah, a town with a population of 
thousand souls, is within its walls, and the Arabs still wan 
through it. But in its general aspect the modern traveller 
add nothing to the forebodings of the Hebrew Prophets. 
marshes,? as of a sea, spread round it—‘ the pools for bitte 
take the place of its well-ordered canals. ‘The wild beast 
‘the desert lie there ; their houses are full of doleful creatu: 
‘ostriches dwell there ; and the demons? that haunt the wil 


See the authorities collected in St. fancy that the creatures (rendered b 
Croix, or Rich’s Memoir, LXX. Saeuorea, and by our version 

“Rich, Preface, p. xlvi. So Cyril of properly ‘satyrs’) still, according t 
Alexandria (Layard’s Nineveh and Baby- Arab tradition, haunt the shores o 
Zon, 534, 565). ® Thid, Euphrates—figures with human head 

“Isa. xiii, 2t, 22. It is a curious in- hairy thighs and legs (Rich, 76). 
stance of the persistency of an ancient 
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ess dante there, and the wild-cats scream in their desolate 
ouses, and jackals in their pleasant palaces.’ 

It is a yet more signal instance of insight into the true nature 
the catastrophe that, though this outward manifestation of 
extreme consequences was so persistently delayed, its moral 
d essential character was caught from the first. Not more 
-ruinof Completely than the physical Babylon has perished 
Empire. by the insensible operation of natural laws, did the 
perial Babylon, the type and impersonation of the antique 
tid, expire on the night that Belshazzar fell. Ina solemn 
ure, indeed, she lived again in the City of the Seven Hills, 
the nearest likeness which later history has seen. She lives 
in, in a more remote and partial sense, in the great capitals 
modern civilisation. But, in all that was peculiar to herself, 
; Queen of the East was dead and buried. ‘Babylon! asa 
ereign empire was put down for ever by the Persian Con- 
lest. Its influence as an active element in determining the 
te of other nations was stopped at once. Moral and intel- 
ctual results in Asia have been only or chiefly effected 
rough the action of physical power. ‘‘Greecia capta ferum 
victorem cepit,” is one of the peculiarities of the history of 
urope. Babylonian science, or art, or religion became 
ywerless over the world when the sceptre of Babylonian 
yminion was broken. The genius of Babylon had received © 
deadly wound—he drooped for a while and died.’ 

But this is not the permanent or only thought left on the 
id of the Jewish captives by the fall of the Old World. We 

know not whether already in their days there had 

a sprung up the legend which to the pilgrim whom 
modern curiosity attracts to the wreck of Babylon 
trasts so forcibly the vitality of that which is immortal in 
nan history and the mutability of that which. is mortal. 
e to face on the plain stand two huge fragments of ruin,? in 
.of which the Arab wanderers see the Palace of Nimrod, 
| in the other the furnace into which Abraham was cast for 
ying his divinity. In like manner it was the Hebrew belief 
rnold’s Serntons on Prophecy, Pp. 40. ? Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon. 
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that in the last days of the Babylonian Empire the marvell 
sage who had seen and interpreted those vast vicissitudes fc 
told, with unwavering confidence, that out of them all the C 
of Heaven would set up a kingdom which should never 
destroyed, but which should stand for ever '—a dominion 
the Ancient of Days, which is an ‘everlasting dominion 
‘dominion which shall not pass away, and his kingdom t 
‘which shall not be destroyed.’2 And to him it was sai 
‘Go thou thy way till the end be ; for thou shalt rest < 
“stand in thy lot at the end of the days.’ The aged Dai 
was, according to the Biblical conception, the eternal < 
mysterious Israelite whose experience seemed to have cove 
the whole course of that eventful age—the Apocalyptic s 
who would revive again in the nation’s utmost need, ‘tarry 
‘till the Lord come.’ 

It was the first announcement of a ‘kingdom of Heav 
that is of a power not temporal, with the rule of kings or pric 
but spiritual, with the rule of mind and conscience—‘ cut ou 
‘the mountain without hands.’ 

And in the same tone, but still more certainly speaking 
spirit of that time, was the voice which came from the Ey 
gelical Prophet, to whom, as has been well said, the natio. 
Israel was an Eternal People,‘ in a far higher sense than » 
in which either Babylon or Rome was an Eternal City, bec: 
it contained within itself the seed of the spiritual life cf m 
kind. That voice said ‘ Cry,’ and he said ‘What shall I o 
‘ All flesh ® is grass, and all the goodliness thereof as the fic 
‘of the field ; the grass withereth, the flower fadeth.’ T 
far he partook in the sentiment which, in later times, has s 
in the decadence of empires and churches the symptoms of 
approaching dissolution of the world. But in the same mon 
his spirit ‘disdains and survives’ this despondency, anc 
looks forward toa remote future, in which the moral and Di 


, Dan. ii, 44. mosque, still significantly survive 
* [bid. vii. 14. These are the words * bid, xii. 13. 
which, written over the portico of the * Ewald, v. 47. ® Isa, x 


church of Damascus, once a temple, now a 
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elements of the course of human affairs shall outlive all tem- 
porary shocks, and adds, with an emphasis which is the keynote 
of his whole prophecy, ‘But the word of our God shall stand 
‘for ever.’ 


NOTE ON THE DATE OF THE BOOK OF DANIEL. 


——oe—— 


In discussing the date of any book we must carefully separate 
the time of the events and characters portrayed in it, whether 
historical or fictitious, from the time when the book itself was pro- 
duced. The events of the Thirty Years’ War remain unquestion- 
ably part of the history of the seventeenth century, though they 
have been described and coloured by the genius and the passion 
of Schiller, who lived more than a hundred years afterwards. The 
characters and state of society represented in ‘ Ivanhoe’ belong to 
the twelfth century, though-they are seen through the-medium of 
the art and sentiment of the nineteenth. It is necessary to bear in 
mind this obvious distinction, because, in treating of the Biblical 
writings, it is often forgotten. The fixed idea of the ancient Jewish 
and Christian theologians was that every book was written, if not 
4t the actual time of all the events related in it, at least at the time 
and by the pen of the chief person to whose deeds it refers—the 
Books of Moses by Moses, of Joshua by Joshua, of Samuel by 
Samuel, of Job by Job, of Esther by Mordecai. And, on the other 
jand, it has often been maintained by critics that it is sufficient to 
lestroy the value or the contemporaneousness of traditions if it 
‘an be proved that they first appeared in their present form a cen- 
ury or two centuries later than the times which they describe. It 
s to be lamented that a double-edged weapon of this kind, which 
1as long ago been laid aside in secular criticism, should still be 
ised on either side in sacred literature. Of this the controversy 
especting the Book of Daniel is a memorable example. It has 
seen urged, both by those who arrogate to themselves the title of 
he defenders, and by some of those who are accounted assailants, 
f the book, that its whole interest would disappear if it were 
yroved to have been composed in its present form by any one except 


Daniel. 


+. 
+ 
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There is much which still remains doubtful respecting thi 
mysterious book. But it may be granted on all sides that, as it 1 
now received in its larger form in the Greek and Latin versions c 
the Hebrew, or even in the shorter form which it bears in th 
Hebrew, there are traditions of unequal value, some of them un 
questionably of the period of the Captivity, some of a later date 
some, as Ewald and Bunsen supposed, reaching to an earlier ag 
even than the Babylonian Empire. 

This is now so generally acknowledged that it need not b 
argued at length. Even Lengerke, who maintained (Das Buc, 
Daniel, p. xcv.) that it is entirely poetical, admits that there mus 
have been an historical character to whom the Prophet Ezekie 
refers ; and many of his objections to the accuracy of the Chaldza 
colouring have been answered. 

But the date of the composition of the book as a whole is sti 
much contested. It is well known that after the final reception (< 
whatever period) of the Book of Daniel into the Canon, the theor 
of its later date was advanced by Porphyry, in the third century « 
the Christian era, chiefly on the ground that it contains a descriy 
tion of historical events down to a certain period, after which 1 
exact delineations suddenly cease. From that time till the seve1 
teenth century the question was not stirred. The assumption pr 
vailed everywhere, as with regard to the Books of Moses, Joshu 
Samuel, that the book was written by the person whose name 
bore. When the objections of Porphyry have since been from tim 
to time started afresh, the reply has often been that they are mere 
Porphyry’s old objections reappearing. On this rejoinder it wz 
once remarked by a venerable scholar and divine of our day : ‘ The 
‘have always reappeared because they have never been answerec 
This is substantially true, and it may be well briefly to enumera 
the general grounds on which rests the concurrence of critics < 
authoritative and so various as Bentley, Arnold, Milman, in En; 
land, as Gesenius, Ewald, Bleek, De Wette, Kuenen, Reuss, on tl 
Continent. 

The linguistic arguments, drawn from the nature of the Hebre 
or Chaldee words used, we may put aside as too minute and tc 
doubtful to be insisted on; as also the arguments drawn from tl 
improbabilities of the story, because they lead into too large a fie 
of speculative argument, and also because, for the most part, th 
do not, properly speaking (as has been before said), affect the da 
of the composition of the narrative. 

We may confine ourselves to those which appear on either si 
to have any decisive weight. 


+ 
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I. The arguments for the late composition of the book (ze. B.c. 
168-164) are partly external and partly internal, 


os 


1. The external arguments are as follows: 


(@.) It is not arranged in the Hebrew Canon with the 
External ‘Prophets,’ but with the miscellaneous 
Arguments. ‘ Hagiographa’! (the Psalms, Proverbs, 
Job, Ruth, Ecclesiastes, Canticles, Ezra, Nehe- 
miah, and Chronicles), z.e. the part avowedly of 
later date and lesser authority, and constantly 
receiving fresh additions, See Lectures XLVII., 
XLVIIL. 

(4.) Daniel is not mentioned by Ezra, Nehemiah, Zecha- 

> riah, Haggai, nor in the catalogue of worthies by 
the Son of Sirach (Ecclus. xlix. 8, 9, 10), which is 
the more remarkable from his mention of all the 
other Prophets, even including the twelve lesser 
Prophets. The only counterpoise to the argument 
from this omission is that in Ecclus. xlix. 13 Ezra 
is left out. 

(c.) The Greek translation of the book is involved in 
obscurity. In the place of that of the LXX. was 
substituted, for some unknown reason (‘hoc cur 
‘acciderit nescio,’ says Jerome), a translation by 
Theodotion ; and both are inextricably mixed up 
with Greek additions, which, though part of the 
Canon of the Eastern and of the Latin Churches, 
have been rejected by the Protestant Churches, 
and one of which (the History of Susannah) is 
apparently of. Greek origin, as may be inferred 
from the play on two Greek words (Susanna 55, 
59). 

2. The internal arguments are as follows : 

(a.) The use of Greek words xOdpa and capBixn, cvppovia 
iEecernal and wadrnprov, in the Hebrew of iii. 5, 7, 
Arguments. to, In the case of xi@apa the argument 
is strengthened by the fact that in Ezek. xxvi. 13, 
and Psalm cxxxvi. 2 (unquestionably of the epoch 
of the Captivity) the word for ‘harp’ is still 
Rkinnur. } 

(3.) The difficulty of reconciling much of the story as it 

1 This exclusion of Daniel from the bitter complaint with Theodoret, pp. 1056, 
Prophets’ by the Jews was a matter of 1057. 
Ill. F 
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now stands with Ezekiel’s mention of Daniel as « 
a level with Noah and Job, and as an oracle of w: 
dom (xiv. 14, xxviii. 3), -when, according to Da 
i. 1, he must have been a mere youth. 

(c.) The matter-of-fact descriptions of the leagues at 
conflicts between the Greeco-Syrian and Greec 
Egyptian Kings, and of the reign of Antiochus I\ 
in Dan. xi. 1-45 ; which, if written 300 years befo 
that time, would be without parallel or likeness 
Hebrew prophecy. These descriptions are minut 
with the minuteness of a contemporary chronicle 
and many of their details lack any particle of mot 
and spiritual interest such as might account for 
signal a violation (if so be) of the style of Biblic 
prophecy. This, accordingly, is the chief argume 
for fixing the date of the book at the time wh 
these conflicts occurred—an argument which, 
the case of any other book (as, for example, t 

' ¢Sibylline Oracles’ or the Book of Enoch), wou 
be conclusive. 


II. Onthe side of the earlier date (z.e. B.C. 570-536) the exterr 
arguments are as follow: 


(a.) The assertion of Josephus (Amz. xi. 8) that Jadd 
showed to Alexander the predictions of his co 
quests in the Book of Daniel. But the dou 
which rests over the story genérally, and the ¢ 
knowledged incorrectness of some of its details (s 
Dr. Westcott in Dictionary of the Bible [‘ Ale 
ander’], and Lecture XLVII.) deprive this allusi 
of serious weight ; and it is difficult not to suspe 
something of an apologetic tone in Joseph. Azz. 
11, 7—‘ Methinks the historian doth protest t 
‘much, ; 

(2.) The allusion to the furnace and the lions’ den in t 
dying speech of Mattathias, A.D. 167 (1 Macc. 
59, 60). But this (granting the exact accuracy 
the report of the speech of Mattathias), in a bo 
written as late as B.c. 107—therefore certainly af 
the publication of the book of Daniel on any hy; 
thesis—does not testify to more thai the previc 
existence of the traditions of these events, of whi 
there need be no question. 
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“ (¢) The reference in the Received Text of two of the 
Gospels to the book of ‘ Daniel the Prophet. But 
the force of-this reference is weakened by its 
omission * in the best MSS. of Mark xiii. 14, and 

: in all the MSS. of Luke xxi. 24. And, under any 

4 circumstances, it would only prove, what is not 

doubted, that at the time of the Christian era the 

book had been received into the Canon—in Pales- 
tine, without the Greek additions ; at Alexandria, 
with them. 


1 eo oe 


The internal arguments in favour of the earlier date rest on the 
exactness of the references to Chaldzean usages, and of coincidence 
with the monumental inscriptions ; and examples are given of the 
possibility of Greek words straying into the East before the time 
of Alexander. These arguments are carefully given in Dr. Pusey’s 
Lectures on ‘ Daniel the Prophet’ (Lecture VII.), and yet more 
elaborately in Mr. Fuller’s notes on Daniel in the ‘ Speaker’s Com- 
mentary.’ Of the coincidences with the Babylonian monuments, 
the most striking is the name of Bil-shar-uzur, the probable equiva- 
lent to Belshazzar, which, before the recent discovery of this word 
at Babylon, was not known except from Daniel. On the other 
hand, Darius the Mede is still an unsolved enigma, But if we 
accept (with most of the critics who have advocated the later date) 
the existence of Babylonian traditions or even documents incorpor- 
ated in the book, this exactness of allusion, whilst it adds to the 
interest of the work, and removes an argument sometimes used for 
its Maccabzan origin, does not prove its early composition, any 
more than the use of unquestionably ancient traditions and narra- 
tives precludes the unquestionably Macedonian date (see Lecture 
XLVII.) of the Books of Chronicles. 

The result is, therefore, that the arguments incline largely to 
the side of the later date; and this result is strengthened by the 
consideration (1) that though something may be said to attenuate 
the force of each argument singly, yet each derives additional 
weight from the collective weight of all; and (2) that the objections 
raised to some of them evade almost or altogether the most con- 
clusive, no parallel instance having been adduced from the Hebrew 
Scriptures to the details of the eleventh chapter, nor any explana- 
tion of such an exception from the general style of Biblical Pro- 
phecy. 

1 In Dean Alford’s edition of the Greek | be omitted in the Philoxenian version of 


Testament, the name of Daniel is saidto Matt. xxiv. 15; but this is an error. 
F2 
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Accordingly, the course followed in these Lectures has been, « 
the one hand, to give the incidents relating to the Captivit 
whether in the Greek or Hebrew or Chaldee parts of Daniel, 
connexion with the scenes to which they refer, indicating that t! 
authority on which they rest is inferior to that of the unquestionab 
contemporary prophets and historians ; and, on the other hand, 
reserve those parts which handle the Macedonian history to t! 
period to which they belong, and in which, probably, they we 
written." 


* See the arguments put in a clear form and brief compass in Wotes on the Defence 
the Book of Daniel, by a Clergyman, 
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THE PERSIAN DOMINION. 


LECTURE XLII. 


THE RETURN. 


Tue Return from the Captivity opens the final era of the 
history of the Jewish Church and Nation. That any natior 
should have survived such a dislocation and dissolution of al 
local and social bonds is almost without example. But as ir 
the case of the Greek race centuries of foreign dominior 
have been unable to eradicate the memory of their distant glory 
so the transplantation of the Israelites to another country wa 
unable to efface the religious ! aspiration which was the bond o 
their national coherence. The? other Semitic tribes, Moab 
Ammon, Edom, felt that with the loss of their home they wouk 
lose all. Israel alone survived the shock. 

The Restoration was an event which, unlikely and remot 
as it might have seemed, was deemed almost a certainty in thi 
expectations of the exiles. Jeremiah and Ezekiel never los 
their confidence that within two generations from the beginnin; 
of the Captivity their countrymen would return. The patrioti 
sentiment, which had existed as it were unconsciously before 
found its first definite expression at this period. The kee: 
sense as of personal anguish at the overthrow of Jerusaler 
-*See Milman, History of the Fews, remarks upon the passage by Mr. Groy 


i. 404, 405. ; in the Dictionary of the Bible,, fis. 39 
* Jer. xlviii. 11. See the interesting 398. 


2 ly 
LECT. XIII, ITS JOYOUSNESS. Ti 


poured forth in the Lamentations—the touching! cry, ‘If I 
_ ‘forget thee, O Jerusalem, may my right hand forget herself’ 
_—the clinging? to the remembrance of the very dust and 
stones of Jerusalem—the face in prayer directed towards 
_ Jerusalem, the earnest supplication? for the Holy Nation and 
the Holy City, kept alive the flame which from this time 
never died till it was extinguished under the ruins of their 
country in the final overthrow by Titus. And when the day 
“The joy of at last arrived which was to see their expectations 
the Return. fulfilled, the burst of joy was such as has no 
parallel in the sacred volume ; it is indeed the Revival, the 
Second Birth, the Second Exodus of the nation. There was 
now ‘a new song,’ of which the burden was that the Eternal 4 
again reigned over the earth, and that the gigantic idolatries 
which surrounded them had received a deadly * shock : that ® 
the waters of oppression had rolled back in which they had 
been struggling like drowning men; that the snare? was 
broken in which they had been entangled like a caged bird. 
It was like a dream,® too good to be true. The gaiety, the 
laughter of their poetry, resounded far and wide. The sur- 
rounding nations could not but confess what great things had 
been done for them.? It was like the sudden rush of the 
waters into the dry torrent-beds of the south of 
seein Palestine, or of the yet extremer south, of which 
they may have heard, in far Ethiopia.!° It was like the reaper 
bearing on his shoulder the golden sheaves in summer which 
he had sown amongst the tears of winter. So full were their 
hearts, that all nature was called to join in their thankfulness. 
The! vast rivers of their new Mesopotamian home, and the 
waves of the Indian Ocean, are to take part in the chorus, 
and clap their foaming crests like living hands. The moun- 
tains of their own native land are invited to express their 
joy ; each tree? in the forests that clothed the hills, or that 


® Ibid. cxxvi. 1. ® Tbid. cxxvi. 2. 
10 Thid. cxxvi. 4. Comp. Sir S. Baker’s 
description of the flooding of the dry bed 


2 
4 
4 
P 


2 Psalm cxxxvii. 5 (Heb.). 
? Tbid, cii. 14. 
® Dan. vi. 10; ix. 16-19. 


* Ibid. xcvi. 1, 4, 53 XCvii. 1; xcix. I. of the Atbara. 
§ [bid. xcvii. 7; xcix. 8. os Ibid. xcvili. 7, 8. 
° [bid cxxiv. 4. 7 Ibid. cxxiv. 7- 38 Tbid. xcvi. 12. 
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cast their shade over the field, is to have a tongue for the 
occasion. 

In accordance with these strains of the Psalmists there was 
the Prophetic announcement of the beginning of the new 
epoch in words which, whilst they vibrate with a force beyond 
ae their own time, derive their original strength , from 
gelical the circumstances of their first utterance, and which 
Prophet. gave to their unknown author, who thus ‘comforted ' 
‘them that mourned in Sion,’ the name of ‘the Prophet of 
‘glad tidings.’ ‘Comfort? ye, comfort ye my people, saith 
‘your God. Speak unto Jerusalem that her warfare is accom- 
‘plished, that her iniquity is pardoned, for she hath received 
‘at God’s hand the double for all her woe.’ ‘A voice cries, 
‘ Through the wilderness prepare the way of the Eternal, make 
‘smooth in the desert a highway for our God. Every valley 
‘shall be exalted, every mountain and hill shall be made low, 
‘and the crooked shall be made straight, and the rough places 
‘plain, and the glory of the Eternal shall be revealed, and all 
‘flesh shall see it together, for the mouth of the Eternal hath 
‘spoken it.’ 

That opening strain of the Prophet, so full of the great 
Evangelical truth—Evangelical in its literal sense and true to — 
the depths of human nature—that nations and individuals 
alike can leave their past behind them, and start afresh in the 
race of duty ; so impressive from its peculiar historical signifi- 
cance as the keynote of the new period of Asiatic and 
European? history ; so striking in the imagery with which it 
figures that Divine progress—demanding for its approach and 
preparation the reduction of pride, the exaltation of humility, 
the simplification of the tortuous, the softening of the angular 
and harsh—was heard in part once again when long afterwards 
in the wild‘ thickets of the Jordan a voice was raised 


1 Ecclesiasticus xviii. 24. which properly describes the Mesopo- 
2 Tsa. xl. x. (Heb.) tamian desert has been transferred to the 
= See Lectures XL., XLII. wild country of the Jordan. The grand 
* Matt. iii. 3; Mark i, 3. Inthisappli- prelude of this new prophecy has suffered 
cation of Isaiah xl. 3,the words ‘in the a singular eclipse. . Its words escaped 
‘wilderness’ have been separated from citation in the New Testament. In later 
their proper context; and also the word times the whole passage has been entirely 
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inaugutating another new epoch, and preparing the way for 
another vaster revolution in nations and in churches. But 
nevertheless the whole expression of the exhortation breathes 
the atmosphere of the moment! when it was first delivered. 
‘The sense of the expected deliverance at last come—the heart 
of an oppressed people again breathing freely—the long 
prospect of the journey yet before them, through the trackless 
desert—are all irradiated with the hope that no wilderness 
would be too arid, no hills too high, no ravine? too deep for 
the Divine Providence to surmount. 

Another utterance of the same Prophet is still more 
directly fitted to the emergency of his own time, though 
still more sacredly associated with the mighty future. ‘The 
“Spirit of the Lord God rests upon me, because the Eternal 
“hath anointed me to preach good tidings unto the suffering, 
“He hath sent me to bind up the broken-hearted, to proclaim 
‘liberty to the captives, and the opening of the prison to them 
‘that are bound; to proclaim the acceptable year of the 
‘Eternal.’ 

It was five centuries onwards that in the synagogue of a 
hitherto unknown Jewish village the scroll which contained the 
writings which by that time were all comprised 
under the one name of the Prophet Isaiah was 
handed to a young Teacher,? who unfolded the roll and found 
the place where it was thus written. He closed the book at 
the point where the special application to the Israelite exiles 
began. He fixed the attention of His audience only on these 
larger words which enabled Him to say to all those whose eyes 
were fastened on His gracious countenance, ‘ This day is this 
Scripture fulfilled in your ears.’ 

But the original fulfilment of the consolation was that 


B.C. 536. 


mitted in the public services of the Latin  ‘ Messiah’ that it owes its proper position 
Shurch, and only used on incidental before Christendom. See Lecture XL. j 

wecasions in the Greek Church. In the In Jos. Amt. xi. 1 these prophecies 
Sunday services of the Church of England under the name of Isaiah are substituted 
his splendid chapter was almost pointedly for those of Jeremiah given in the earlier 
xcluded till the revision of the English account of Ezra i. 1. P 
Yalendar of Lessons in 1872. It is to its ? The word for ‘valley’ in Isa. xl. 4, is 
election as the opening of MHandel’s * ravine.’ * Luke iv. 16-21. 
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contemplated by the Prophet who saw before him the exiles. 
depart in their holiday attire for their homeward journey ; 
destined to strike root again like the sturdy ilex of their 
native country, and carry on the righteous work for which 
alone home and freedom are worth possessing. His mission 
was ‘to comfort all that mourn, to appoint unto them that 
‘mourn in Zion, to give them beauty for ashes, the oil of 
‘joy for mourning, the garment of praise for the spirit of 
‘heaviness, that they might be called the terebinths of 
‘righteousness, the planting of the Eternal, that He might 
‘be glorified.’ 

Such is the ideal of the Return : nor is it unworthy of the 
mighty issues which ultimately hung on that event. Although 

the actual event seems small and homely, yet that 

Connected 5 Gor : 
with the very homeliness indicates one of the main charac- 
natural ea : . 
order of teristics of the epoch on which we have entered. 
Sent Unlike the first Exodus, this second Exodus was 
effected not by any sudden effort of the nation itself, nor by 
any interposition of signs and wonders, but by the complex 
order of Providence, in which the Prophet thus bids his people 
see an intervention no less Divine than that which had 
released them from Egypt. ‘Wheel within! wheel’ was the 
intricate machinery which Ezekiel had seen in his visions on 
the Chebar ; but not the less was a spirit as of a living creature 
Decreeof Within the wheels. The document that inaugurates 
“ihe the new ? era is not the word of Jewish lawgiver or 
prophet or priest, but the decree of a heathen king, ‘Now 
‘in the first year of Cyrus king of Persia, that the word of 
‘Jehovah by Jeremiah might be fulfilled, Jehovah stirred up 
‘the spirit of Cyrus king of Persia, that he made a proclama- 
‘tion throughout all his kingdom and put in writing,’ 

It is difficult not to suppose that the language of the decree 
is coloured by the Hebrew medium through which it passes, 
but in tone and spirit it resembles those which have been 


1 Ezek. i. 20. three times, in Ezra i. 1-4; 2 Chrom 
_ >The emphatic solemnity of the decree xxxvi. 22, 23; x Esdras ii. 3-7. 
is confirmed by its repetition no less than 
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and inscribed on the Persian monuments.; and, if Ormuzd. 
» substituted for Jehovah, and ‘the Creator! of the earth, 
he heavens, and mankind,’ for the single form of ‘the 
sreator of earth,’ there is nothing impossible in the thought 
at we have the very words of the decree itself But at any 
te it stands as the guiding cause of the liberation, and stamps 
elf as the turning-point of the whole subsequent history. 
sfore this time the people of Israel had been an independent 
tion ; from this moment it is merged in the fortunes of the 
eat Gentile Empires. There are three successive periods 
rough which it has to pass, and each will derive its outward 
rm and pressure from an external power. Of these the first 
the Persian. Cyrus, Darius, Xerxes, and Artaxerxes were 
nceforth for two hundred years to exercise the influence 
‘ich in earlier times had been exercised by the Princes and 
ings of Israel. The year henceforward is dated from the 
cession of the Persian Kings as afterwards of the Rulers of 
itioch and of Rome. . 
We shall hereafter trace some direct effects of this con- 
xion on the religious condition of the people. It is enough 
‘the present to remark that the community which returned 
der these circumstances was no longer a sovereign people, a 
tion in the full sense of that word. Thenceforth it had to 
e out the inestimable element of independent nationality by 
connexion with the powerful monarchies with which it was 
yught into contact. But this very change was transfigured in 
: language of the great contemporary Prophet into the vision 
ich has never since died out of the hopes of mankind. He 
esaw that the wide course of human history, the mighty 
wers of the earth, instead of standing, as hitherto, apart from 
course of religion and progress, would combine with that 
herto isolated movement. ‘Arise,? shine, for thy light is. 
yme, and the glory of the Eternal is risen upon thee. The 
tions shall come to thy light, and kings to the brightness of 
y rising. Thou shalt suck the milk of the nations, and shalt 


* Ewald v. 48. The Persian form is slightly varied in Isa. xlii. 5 ; xliv. 24. 
Tsai Ix. z, 3, 16. 
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‘suck the breast of kings.? Kings? shall be thy nursing fathes 
‘and queens thy nursing mothers.’ ‘The nations shall see tH 
‘righteousness and all kings thy? glory.’ 

Doubtless the real fell far short of the ideal, as in the actu: 
Return, so in the actual Cyrus. But the fact which enkindle 
those hopes, and those hopes themselves, have lent a frame 
work to the noblest aspirations of humanity : they are the sam 
as Plato expressed in the well-known saying, that the worl 
would not be happy till either philosophers became kings, « 
kings became philosophers—the same as the last seer of th 
Jewish race expressed in the cry. ‘The* kingdoms of this worl 
“are become the kingdoms of the Lord and of his Anointed.’ 

It is evident that the return was not that of the whole « 
the exiles. Those who had been transplanted from the nort 
_, Of Palestine in the Assyrian captivity never returne 
The partial = 
character of at all, or only in small numbers. Those who ha 
the Retur™ been transported to Babylon and became settlers, ; 
we have seen, in those rich plains and in that splendid city, we 
many of them contented to remain—some holding high plac 
in the Persian court, though still keeping up communicatic¢ 
with their brethren in Palestine, some permanently becomit 
the members of that great Babylonian colony of Jews whi 
caused® Mesopotamia to become as it were a second Ha 
Land, and round which were planted the tombs, real or su 
posed, of the three great Jewish saints of this epoch, Ezeki 
Daniel, and one who is yet to come, Ezra. 

Still, there were some both of the highest and the lowest 
the settlement who listened to the call alike of their inspiri 
The Prophet and of their beneficent Ruler ; and we c 
caravan. discern the chief elements® which constituted t 
seed of the rising community. The whole caravan consist 
of 42,000 ; besides this were 7,337 slaves, 200 of whom we 
minstrels, male and female. We recognise at once some ca 


1 Tsa. xlix. 23. 2 Ibid. \xii. 2. gums in Deutsch on the Targums ¢ 
® See Ewald v. 29. * Revelation xi. 15. mains, p. 321), ‘foundlings, proselytes, : 
5 See Lectures XXXIV., XLI. ‘illegitimate children.’ ‘The flour, 


° For the inferior elements mixed up in _ was said, ‘remained at Babylon, the cl 
the return see the tradition of the Tar-  ‘ came to Palestine.’ 
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icuous “and familiar names. Twelve! chiefs, as if in remi- 
scence of the twelve tribes, were marked out as the leaders. 
mongst these was the acknowledged head of the community, 
e grandson, real or adopted, of the beloved and lamented 
hoiachin, last direct heir of the House of David and Josiah 
the son of Shealtiel or Salathiel, who bore the trace of his 
rbylonian birthplace in his two Chaldean names, Zerubbabel 
he Babel-born,’ or Sheshbazzar, or Sarabazzar,? and who, by 
s Official titles, was marked out as the representative amongst 
em of the Persian king, ‘the? Tirshatha,’ or ‘the Pasha,’ that 
d Assyrian word which has never since died out amongst the 
yernments of the East. Next to him was Jeshua or Joshua, 
e son of Josedek, the High Priest who had been carried into 
ile with Zedekiah, and shared his imprisonment. Next to 
sm in rank and elder in years was Seraiah the priest, son of 
kiah.t But of the ancient four-and-twenty sacerdotal 
urses, four only joined in the procession ; it may be from the 
voc of the priestly caste in the desperate struggle at the time 
the capture of the Temple ; it may be from the attachment 
the others to their Babylonian homes. Still the number of 
ests (4,000) was large in proportion to the people, yet larger 
proportion to the Levites, who numbered only 74 besides 
» 128 singers of the family of Asaph, and the 139° descen- 
nts of those stalwart gatekeepers, the sacerdotal soldiery or 
lice, that had guarded the whole circuit of the Temple walls, 
J were believed to have rendered the state such important 
vice on the day that Jehoiada® planned the overthrow of 
haliah.7 Along with them were the 392 representatives of 
- ancient Canaanite bondmen, whose ancestral names indi- 
ed their foreign origin, the Nethinim,® or ‘consecrated 
ftsmen’ bound over to the honoured work of the Tem- 
- service—or ‘the children of Solomon’s slaves’ —that is, 


ii ii i ith Ezra ii. 2. 
. 2; Neh. vii. 7: Ewald v. BS Compare Neh. xi. rz wit 3 
ee 2 5 Ezra ii. 41-42; Neh. vii. 43-45; 
Te Sy LU s Va L45\ 10. x Chron. ix, 17-21. 5 
oe c a ea > Nehem. vil. 65, 70; ® According to 2 Chron. xxiii. 2, 4, 5. 


7 See Lecture XXXV. 


ii 3 ii. ; Ezra vi. 7- : ; : 
ahead * See ‘ Nethinim’ in Dict. of Bible. 
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doubtless, of those Phcenician artists whom the great ki 
had employed in the construction of his splendid works. 

So the names stood in a register! which a century aft 
wards was found by an inquiring antiquary in the Archives 
Jerusalem, and its accuracy was tested by the additional rece 
that there was a rigid scrutiny on the departure from Babyl 
to exclude from this favoured community those who could r 
prove their descent. Such was a body of unknown applica 
from the villages in the jungles or salt marshes near the Persi 
Gulf.2_ Such was another band, claiming to be of priestly orig 
and justifying their pretensions, but in vain, by appealing to 
ancestor who had married a daughter and taken the name 
the renowned old Gileadite chief Barzillai.* 

‘In the front or centre of this caravan, borne probably 
the Nethinim—in place of the Ark that had formed the rally: 
point of the earlier wanderings—were the carefully collect 
vessels of the Temple, the Palladium to which the hopes of : 
nation had been attached, which had been the badges 
contention between Jeremiah and his opponents before © 
Captivity ; which had been carried off in triumph by Nebuch; 
* nezzar and lodged in the most magnificent of all receptac 
the Temple of Bel; which had adorned the banquet of Belsh 
zar ; and which now, by special permission of Cyrus,* w 
taken out of the Babylonian treasury, according, as one tradit 
said, to a special vow made by the King in his earlier da 
‘There they were borne aloft. Each article of plate was carefi 
named in lists three times recorded, the thousand cups 
original gold, the thousand cups of silver, which marked 
double stage of the Captivity, with all the lesser vessels, e 
the nine and twenty knives,® amounting in all, as was careft 
noted, to 5,499. 

It was like the procession of the Vestal Virgins, with 
sacred fire in their hands, in their passage between Rome ; 


» Neh. vii. 6-73 ; Ezra il. 1-70; 1 Esdras * Ezra i. 7; vi. 5; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 
v. 1-46 ; comp. 1 Chron. ix. 1-34. Jer. xxvii. 16-22 ; xxviii. 2, 3; Da 

2 Fzra ii, 59. See Lectures XL., XLI., XLII. 

* Ibid. ii. 59-61 ; Neh. vii. 61, 62; and * x Esdras v. 44. 


the confused text of 1 Esdras v. 36-38. * Ezra i. 9. 
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eii ; like Aineas with his household gods from Troy, Homely 
Bthey were, grates, knives, spoons, basins, recalling alike the 
ory of the time of Solomon in their original gold, the decline 
the last days of Jerusalem in the silver substitutes of 
sdekiah, they were the Hinks which seemed to weave a con- 
quous chain across the gulf which parted the old and the new 
a of Israelite history. 

Forth from the gates of Babylon they rode on camels, 
ules, asses, and (now for the first time in their history) on 
rses, to the sound of joyous music—a band of horsemen ! 
aying on flutes and tabrets, accompanied by their own two 
indred minstrel slaves, and one hundred and twenty-eight 
agers of the temple,” responding to the Prophet’s voice, as 
ey quitted the shade of the gigantic walls and found them- 
lves in the open plains beyond. ‘Go# ye out of Babylon. 
‘lee from the Chaldzeans, with a voice of singing declare ye, 
sll this, utter it even to the end of the earth; say ye, The 
iternal hath redeemed His servant Jacob.’ 

The prospect of crossing that vast desert, which intervened 
tween Chaldza and Palestine, was one which had filled the 
inds of the exiles with all manner of terrors. It seemed like 
second wandering in the desert of Sinai. It was a journey 
nearly four* months at the slow rate at which such caravans 
an travelled. Unlike the wilderness of Sinai, it was diversi- 
d by no towering mountains, no delicious palm groves, no 
shing springs. From the moment they left the banks of the 
iphrates till they reached the northern extremity of Syria, 
“y were on a hard gravel plain, with no solace except the 
casional wells ® and walled stations ; or, if their passage was 
the spring, the natural herbage and flowers which clothed 
.arid soil. Ferocious hordes of Bedouin ® robbers then, as 
w, swept the whole tract. 

This dreary prospect preoccupied with overwhelming pro- 
nence the Evangelical Prophet. But he would not hear of 


t Esdras y.'1-8 transfers to Darius what * Ezra vii. 8,9. The journey now takes 
ngs to Cyrus. ordinarily about two months. 
Ezra ii. 41-65. ® Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, 535. 


[sa. xlviii. 20, 21. © Ezra viii. 31. 
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fear. It was in his visions not a perilous enterprise but a mar 
of triumph: ‘Therefore the redeemed of the Eternal sh 
‘return, and come with singing unto Zion, and everlasting j 
‘shall be upon their heads ; they shall obtain gladness and j 
‘and sorrow and mourning shall flee away.’ As before sor 
Royal potentate, there would go before them an invisil 
Protector, who should remove the hard stones from the ba 
feet of those that ran beside the camels, and cast them up 
piles on either side to mark the broad track seen for long mil 
across the desert. It should be as if Moses were again at th 
head, and the wonders of the Red? Sea and Sinai re-enacte 
The heat of the scorching sun shall be softened ; they shall 
led to every spring and pool of water ;* if water is not the 
their invisible Guide shall, as of old, bring it out of the clov 
rock. Even the wild animals of the desert, the ostrich a 
the jackal, shall be startled at its unexpected* rush. Even t 
isles of palms which cheered the ancient Israelites in Aral 
shall not be sufficient. Cedar as well as acacia, olive a 
myrtle, pine and cypress, all that is most unlike to the vege 
tion of the desert shall spring up along these fountains, 

It is a curious instance of the prosaic temper which has | 
many modern commentators to expect a literal fulfilment 
the poetic expressions of the Hebrew Prophets, that the Jew 
rabbis of later times suppose all these wonders to have actus 
occurred, and were surprised to find no mention of them in | 
narrative of the contemporary ® chronicler. But the spirit 
these high-wrought strains is the same as that expressed in | 
simpler language yet similar faith of the songs of the ‘ascen 
some of which we can hardly doubt to have been chanted 
the minstrels of the caravan during their long ascending joun 
up the weary slope which reached from the level plains 
Babylon to their own rocky fortress of Judza, They lifted 
their eyes to the distant mountains of Syria, and when t 
thought of the long interval yet to traverse they asked whe 

‘Isa. li. ro; Ixiii, 12. * [bid. xliii. 20. * Ibid. xii, 18 


* Lbid. x\i, 18; xlvili. 20, 27 ; xliv. 3; * Kimchi, quoted by Gesenius on 
xlix. 10. xviii. 20-21, 
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was to come their help? Their answer was, that they looked 
to the eternal, unsleeping watchfulness of the Guardian of Israel, 
who should guard them by night and day, stand as their shade 
on their southern side against the noonday sun, and at last 
guard their entrance into Palestine, as He had guarded their 
Exodus from Babylon.! 

The high, snowclad ridge of Hermon would be the first 
object that at the distance of four or five days’ journey would 
rise on the uniform horizon of the exiles. We know not whether 
they would enter Syria at the nearer point of Damascus or at 
the further point (but, as it would appear, the usual route at 
that time) of Hamath or Riblah.? 

Even then there would still be a long journey of hill and 
vale to traverse before they reached their home. But, already - 
(so we gather from the shouts of joy with which the Prophet 
anticipated this happy moment), the dead city would be roused 
up from her slumber of seventy years. The sleeping potion of 
the Divine wrath has been drunk to the dregs—she is to shake 
off the dust of the ruins amongst which she has lain—she is 
to break the chain which fastened her neck down to the ground. 
She is to listen for the joyful signal of the messengers* stationed 
on the eastern hills, who will descry the exiles from afar and 
hand on the good tidings from hill to hill, like beacon flames, 
rill at last it reaches the height of Olivet, or of Ramah ; where 
Zion herself stands on tiptoe to catch the news, and, like the 
maidens of old who welcomed the returning heroes, proclaim 
0 the cities of Judah, each on their crested hills around her, 
hat the Divine Presence is at hand ; that the little flock has 
een guided through the wilderness safely ; even the weary 
aggards are cared for, even the lambs are folded in the shep- 
1erd’s bosom, even the failing ewes are gently helped onwards.® 


* Psalm cxx.—cxxxiv., especially Psalm ‘hearing of his father’s death, struck 
xxi. 1-8, ‘ straight across the desert from Palestine 
* 2 Kings xxv. 6, 20, 21; xxiii. 33. The ‘to Babylon.’ Berosus, in Jos. Ant, x. 
oute which I have described appears both 11, 1 (Upham, p. 31). 
rom the ancient and modern practice to *Tsa.. lie x, 2.75 8: : 
ave been the one that must have been 4+ For the custom of these telegraphic 


aken. ‘The only traveller that isknown beacon fires see Jer. vi. 1; Raphall’s 
to have taken the direct track in ancient History of the Fews, it. 70. 
times was Nebuchadnezzar, who, on * Isa, xl. 9-11. 
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It is not difficult to figure to ourselves the general aspect 
of Palestine on the Return. Monarchy, priesthood, art, and 
commerce had departed, but a large population had 
ance of been left, partly of the aboriginal tribes, partly of the 
Palestine. ~~ humbler classes of Israel, to till the ground. There 
was the Persian governor, perhaps more than one, who con- 
trolled the whole.! The central portion was occupied, as we 
have seen, by mixed settlers from the East, who combined with 
the original? habitants to compose the people, alternately called, 
from their twofold origin, Cutheans or Samaritans. The 
Scythians still remained in possession of the Canaanite strong: 
hold of Bethshan—the centre, at that time, of the borderland 
between Israel and the heathen nations, already forming itself 
under the Monarchy, but now becoming more and more defined, 
and gradually taking itself the name, which was at last in fame 
to eclipse that of any other division of Palestine—Galilee of 
the Gentiles, or Galilee, ‘the Heathen-march,’ or ‘the March.’ 

In the Transjordanic territory, although the country of 
Moab and Ammon had been frightfully devastated* by the 
Chaldzan invasion, the inhabitants had been allowed to remain 
in their homes, and their chiefs *° occupied independent and 
powerful positions. 

The western coast was occupied by the old enemies of 
Israel, the Philistines, now reasserting their independence, and 
in their chief city, Ashdod, still speaking their own language ®— 
still worshipping their ancient sea-god Dagon. 

The south was overrun by the vindictive and ungenerous 
race of Edom, which even claimed’ the whole country as its 
own, with the capital of Akrabbim. 

There only remained, therefore, for the new comers the 
small, central strip of the country round Jerusalem occupied 
by the tribes of Judah and Benjamin. From these two tribes 
the larger part of the exiles were descendants, and to this, their 
ancient home, they returned. Henceforth the name of Judak 


‘ ee ae S Sy " * Neh. ii. 10; iv. 7. Josephus, Ané, xiii 
ee Lecture a Te 
= Ewald, v. 98. * Neh. iv. 7; xiii. 24; x Macc. x. 84. 
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jok the’ predominant place in the national titles. As the 
imitive name of ‘Hebrew’ had given way to the historical 
ame of Israel, so that of Israel now gave way to the name of 
ve name of / “2@2m, or Jew, so full of praise and pride, of re- 
udzan’or proach and scorn. ‘It was born,’ as their later 
a. historian ' truly observes, ‘on the day when they came 
jut from Babylon,’ and their history thenceforth is the history 
ot of Israel but of Judaism. 

We trace the settlers of those rocky fastnesses, returning, 
ch like a bird to its nest, after the migration of winter. Each 
ll-fort, so well known in the wars of Saul and David, in the 
yproaches of Sennacherib,? once more leaps into view ; Gibeon, 
1d Ramah, and Geba, and the pass of Michmash, and the 
spe of Anathoth, and the long descent of Bethel and Ai, and 
€ waving palms of Jericho, and the crested height of Bethle- 
sm, and the ancient stronghold of Kirjath-jearim,? all received 
ick their ‘men,’ their ‘children,’ after their long separation. 
yme gradually crept further south through the now Idumzan 
tritory to the villages round Hebron, to which the old 
unaanite possessors once more had given its ancient name of 
<irjath-arba.’* Some stole along the plains of the south coast 
ywn to the half-Bedouin settlements of Beersheba and Molada 
| the frontier of the desert. The bands of singers established 
emselves in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, at Geba, or at 
lgal, in the Jordan valley. 

But these all, as it were, clustered round Jerusalem, which 
w for the first time in history assumes the name never since 

lost, and which in the East still remains its only title, 
usalem. <The Holy® City,’ and, if the country at large also 
ces for the first time in the mouths of the returning exiles 
+ name which has clung to it with hardly less tenacity, ‘ The 
oly ® Land,’ it is as the seat and throne of the consecrated 
pital, which, though fallen from its antique splendour, reigned 
preme, as never before, over the affect:ons and the reverence 


i Arba in Dict. of Bible). 
ee ere z 5 Isa. xlviii. 2; lii. 1; Ivi. 7; Ixiv. 1o. 
Ezra ii. ae 25, 28, 34. El Khods in Arabic. 

Neh. xi. 25 (see Mr. Grove on Kivyath ® Zech. ii. 12 (Ewald, v. 60). 
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of the people. When Herodotus in the next century passed b 
it he knew it only by this name, ‘The Holy Place,’ Kades/ 
Grecised! into Kadytis. When, three centuries later, Strab 
saw it again, though the name of Jerusalem had been recog 
nized, it was transformed into Hierosolyma,? the Holy Place c 
Salem or Solomon,? and he felt that it properly expressed th 
awe and veneration with which he regarded it, as though it ha 
been one of the oracular seats of his, own religion. 

All the other shrines and capitals of Israel, with the singl 
exception of that on Mount Gerizim, had been swept away 
The sanctity of Bethel and Shiloh, the regal dignity of Samari 
and Jezreel, had now disappeared for ever. Jerusalem re 
mained the undisputed queen of the whole country in an un 
precedented sense. Even those very tribes which before ha 
been her rivals, acknowledged in her misfortunes the supremac 
which they had denied to her in her prosperity. Pilgrims fror 
Shechem, Shiloh, and Samaria, immediately after the Baby 
lonian Captivity began, came, with every outward sign of 
mourning, to wail and weep (like the Jews of our own day) ove 
the still smoking ruins. j 

It was natural, therefore, that the exiles constantly nourishe 
the hope of the rebuilding of Jerusalem, which they had neve 
forgotten in their brightest or their darkest days on the banks c 
the Euphrates ;° that the highest reward to which any of then 
could look forward would be that they should build the ol 
waste’ places, raise up the foundations of many generation: 
be called the repairer of the ruins, the restorer of paths to dwe 
in. It was natural that along the broken walls of the city c 
David there should have been, as the Return drew nearei 
devout Israelites seen standing like sentinels, repeating thei 
constant watchwords, which consisted of an incessant cry da 
and night, giving the Divine Protector no rest until He establis 
and make Jerusalem a praise upon the earth. It was naturs 

* Herod. iii. 5. It may possibly be * Strabo, xvi. 10, 37. 
Gaza; but Jerusalem is the most pro- ® Jer. xli. 5-8 (Ewald, v. 97); see Lectuz 
bable. Ne hy 


? Philo calls it Hierofolis, ® Psalm exxxvii. x, 5; see Lecture XL 
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gat the name -vhich had begun to attach to her during her 
esertion, as though she were the impersonation of Solitude 
nd Desolation, should give place to the joyful names! of the 
ride and the Favourite returning to her married home with 
ll the gaiety and hopefulness of an Eastern wedding. It was 
atural that Ezekiel by the banks of the Chebar should so con- 
entrate his thoughts on the City and Temple of Jerusalem 
iat their dimensions grew in his visions to such a colossal size 
s to absorb the whole of Palestine by their physical structure, 
o less than they did actually by their moral significance. 

_ Accordingly, the one object which filled the thoughts of the 
sturning exiles, the one object, as it was believed by them, for 
hich the Return had been permitted by the Persian king, was 
he conse. ‘ the building of an house of the Lord God of Israel ~ 
ation of ¢ at Jerusalem which is in Judah.’ 
tar. There was a moment, it might have been sup- 
osed, when the idea of a more spiritual worship, like that of 
1e Persians, would dispense altogether with outward buildings. 
The heaven is my throne, the earth is my footstool : where 
is the house that ye build unto me? and where is the place 
of my rest?’? But this doctrine of the Evangelical Prophet 
as not yet capable of being put into practice ; perhaps in its 
teral sense never will be. Ezekiel’s ideal was, as we have 
en, rather the restoration of the Temple on a gigantic scale, 
- was the chief, the one mission of Zerubbabel, and in a few 
eeks or months after his arrival the first step was taken 
wards the erection of the second Temple of Jerusalem, the 
emple which was destined to meet the requirements of 
national worship, till it gave way to the third Temple of 
e half-heathen Herod. That first step was precisely on the 
aces of the older Temple. As the altar which David erected 
ng preceded the completion of the splendid structure of 
jlomon, so before any attempt was made to erect the walls, or 
en to lay the foundations of the Temple of the coming era, 
ere was erected on the platform formerly occupied * by the 
reshing-floor of Araunah, then for five centuries by the stately 


Isa. Ixii. 4, 5; liv. 1-7. Beulah and Hephzibah. * Isa. Ixvi. 1. * Ezra, iii. 3. 
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altar of David and his son Solomon, the central hearth ©: 
the future Temple ; but, as if to vindicate for itself an in: 
trinsic majesty despite of its mean surroundings, it was in its 
dimensions double the size even of its vast predecessor. The 
day fixed for the occasion of its consecration was well suited te 
do it honour. It was the opening of the great autumnal Feast 
nc. 536, Of the Jewish year—the Feast of Tabernacles—the 
October. game festival as that chosen by Solomon for the 
dedication of his Temple, and by Jeroboam for the dedicatior 
of the rival sanctuary at Bethel.! It was the first day of the 
seventh month, which, according to tue Babylonian, noy 
adopted as the Jewish, calendar, henceforth took the Chaldzear 
name of Tisri, ‘the opening’ month, the ‘ January,’ and thu: 
became the first ? of the year. 

The settlers from all parts of the country, as well as thi 
aboriginal inhabitants, gathered for the occasion and witnessec 
the solemnity from the open space in front of the eastern gat 
of the Temple.* 

That day accordingly was fitly the birthday of the new city 
Henceforth there were once more seen ascending to the sk 
the columns of smoke, morning and evening, from the dail 
sacrifices—the sign at once of human habitation and of religiou 
worship in the long-deserted capital. Now that the centra 
point was secured, the impulse to the work went on. The con 
tributions which the exiles themselves had made—the offerings 
as it would appear, from some of the surrounding tribes, unde 
the influence of the Persian Government, added to the re 
sources. The artisan population * which had bee 
left in Palestine were eagerly pressed forward to th 
work ; the cedars of Lebanon were again, under Royal cor 
mand, hewn down and brought, on receiving payment in kin 
by Phoenician vessels to Joppa. The High Priest, with th 
various members of the sacerdotal caste, superintended tk 
work. At last, in the seventh month of the second year fro} 


B.C. 535+ 
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leir return—that is, within a year from the erection of the 
oundation altar—the foundation of the new Temple was laid, 
as So important seemed to be the step thus gained that 
emple. the day was celebrated with the first display of the 
ld pomp on which they had yet ventured. The priests, in the 
ich dresses that Zerubbabel out of his princely munificence 
ad furnished, blew once more their silver trumpets ; the sons 
f Asaph once more clashed their brazen cymbals. Many of 
he Psalms which fill the Psalter with joyous strains were 
joubtless sung or composed on this occasion.! One strain 
specially rang above all—that which runs through the ro6th, 
o7th, 118th, and the 136th Psalm: ‘O give thanks unto the 
Eternal ; for He is good, and His mercy endureth for ever.’ 
fhrough all the national vicissitudes of weal and woe it was — 
elt that the Divine goodness had remained firm. If, in spite of 
ome appearances to the contrary,? the 118th Psalm was origi- 
ally appropriated to this occasion, it is easy to see with what 
orce the two choral companies must have replied, in strophe 
nd antistrophe : ‘Open to me the gates of righteousness,’ 
This is the gate through which the righteous shall enter ;’ or 
nust have welcomed the foundation-stone which, after all 
lifficulty and opposition, had at last been raised on the angle 
f the rocky platform; or have uttered the formula which 
fterwards* became proverbial for all such popular cele- 
rations: ‘Hosanna! Save us’—‘Blessed be whosoever 
cometh in the name of the Eternal,—or the culminating cry 
ith which the sturdy sacrificers were called to drag the 
truggling victim and bind him fast to the horns of the newly- 
onsecrated altar.* 

Loud and long were these Jewish Ze Deums re-echoed by 
1e shouts of the multitude. It was not, indeed, a day of 
nmingled joy, for amongst the crowd there stood some aged 
1en, who had lived through the great catastrophe of the 
laptivity ; who, in their youth, had seen the magnificent 
1 Ezra ili. 10-13. imply that the walls were finished. 


2Ps, cxviii. 8-12 would refer more ® Matt. xxi. g (Reuss on Psalm cxvili. 
aturally to a battle ; verses 18, 19 might 26). * Ps. cxviii. 27. 
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structure of Solomon standing in its unbroken stateliness ; 
and when they compared with that vanished splendour these 
scanty beginnings they could not refrain from bursting forth 
into a loud wail of sorrow at the sad contrast. The two 
strains of feeling from the older and younger generation mingled 
together in a rivalry of emotion, but the evil omen of the 
lamentation was drowned in the cry of exultation : and those 
who stood on the outskirts of the solemnity caught only the 
impression of the mighty shout that rang afar off—far off, as it 
‘seemed, even to the valleys of Samaria.! 

That mixed expression, however overborne for the moment, 
well coincided with the actual condition of the Jewish com- 
munity. It is one of the instructive and pathetic characteristics 
of this period that we have come down from the great days ot 
the primitive triumph of grand ideas, or the exploits of single 
heroes, to the complex, pedestrian, motley struggles (if one 
may so speak) of modern life. 

The country ? was unsettled—robber hordes roved througt 
it—the harvest and the vintage were uncertain. And, ye 
further, now began the first renewal of that jealousy betwee 
the north and south of Palestine, which for a time had beet 
subdued in the common sense of misfortune ; and the feu 
between Jew and Samaritan, which, under various forms 
continued till the close of this period—a jealousy which, if i 
represents the more tenacious grasp of a purer faith, indicate 
also the more exclusive and sectarian spirit now shrinkin 
closer and closer into itself. 

It is the story again and again repeated in modern times 
first, the natural desire of an estranged population—heretic: 
Th ee and schismatical as they might be—to partake in 
tion of the glorious national work ; then the rude refusal: t 

admit their co-operation ; then ‘the fierce recrim 
nation of the excluded party and the determination to frustrat 
the good work in which they cannot share. The Protestan 
of the sixteenth, the Puritans of the seventeenth century mz 
see their demands in the innocent, laudable request of th 
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orthern settlers: ‘Let us build with you, for we seek your 
zod as ye do.’ The stiff retort of the Church, whether in 
aly or England, may fortify itself by the response of the ‘ chief 
wf the fathers of Israel:’ ‘Ye have nothing to do with us 
o build an house unto our God ; but we ourselves together 
ill build unto the God of Israel.’ Each alike appeals for 
storic precedent and sanction to the Imperial Government 
uich gave them their position—the one to ‘Esar-haddon, 
ing of Assyria,’ the other to ‘Cyrus, king of Persia,’ Con- 
intine or Charlemagne, Elizabeth or Cromwell. Each alike 
ntinues its appeal before that power, forecasting, even to the 
ter, the litigations by which Greek, Latin, and Armenian 
yoke the aid of the Sublime Porte in their disputes over the 
oly Places on the very same soil. Eacii alike, and all their 
ecessors, deserve the rebuke which had been anticipated by 
> Great Prophet of the Captivity, when in his ideal glorifica- 
n of Jerusalem he described that its walls should be built, 
t by its own children, but by the sons of strangers, and that 
gates should not be rigidly closed, but should be open 
ntinually, and be shut neither day nor night.! 
In these miserable accusations and counter-accusations 
ried on before the Princes who successively mounted the 
throne of Persia—the fierce Cambyses, the usurping 
ibyses, ; 
529.  Smerdis—twelve precious years were wasted.? At 
taspis, last the revolution, which raised the son of Hystaspes 
52-485: sto power, gave a new opening to the oppressed and 
vildered community at Jerusalem. He, the second Founder 
the Persian kingdom, was, as it were, a second Cyrus to 
m. And it is just at this moment that the scanty informa- 
1 afforded by the nameless Chronicler * is suddenly illumi- 
ed by the appearance of the two Prophets who had taken, 
ugh in shreds and tatters, the mantle of prophecy which had 
en upon them from Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the Great Unknown. 
They stand side by side. One is far advanced in years, 
arently belonging to that older generation which had wept 


sa. Ix. ro 1x. Comp. xlix. 20; Ixiii. 3 Tbid. v. 1, 4. ‘We,’ but not Ezra him- 
xvi. 20, 21. 2 Ezra iv. 6-23. self. 
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over the contrast between the first and second Temple— 
Haggai—who bore a name which no Prophet had ever as 
Tees abd sumed before, but which henceforth seems to havi 
Zechariah. become familiar—the ‘ Messenger, or Angel, of th 
‘Eternal.’! The other must have been quite young, bein 
the grandson of one of the returning exiles. Zecharia 
belonged to the priestly tribe, and is thus remarkable as a 
example of the union of the two functions, which, being lon 
so widely separated in ancient: times, had in the last days ¢ 
the Monarchy gradually become blended together. 

Unlike the uncertainty which attaches to the dates ¢ 
the older Prophecies, we can trace the year, the month, the ver 
day on which the utterances of these two seers were delivered 

It was in the second year of the new Persian king, an 

on the first? day of the sixth month, and again 0 
B.C. 521. 
September, the one-and-twentieth day of the seventh montl 
October. that Haggai appeared before the chiefs of the natior 
in the Temple court ; in the? eighth month Zechariah joine 
p.c. sex, him; in‘ the ninth month, on the four-and-twentiet 
November. day, Haggai delivered his two farewell messages, an 
apie then once more® followed Zechariah, first in tk 
Loe eleventh month, and again,® after a longer interval, : 
November. the ninth month of the fourth year of the same reig 

It is characteristic of the true prophetic spirit that, whil 
the Chronicler and the Prophets are equally bent on the a 
complishment of the same end—the rebuilding of the Temp 
—the only obstacle that the Chronicler sees is the oppositic 
of external adversaries ; the chief obstacle that the Prophe 
indicate is the moral failure of their own fellow-citizens. 

In each of the two Prophets the hope and the lesson is tl 
same, but it comes in a different form. To the aged Hagg 
the recollection of the ancient’ Temple is alwa 
present, but he is convinced that, even if the prese 
tranquillity of the world must needs be broken ® up, even 


Haggai. 
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me violent convulsion should once again shake all nations, 
t abundant treasures! would flow into the Temple. If its 
yn children should neglect it, the heathen whom they 
sspised would come to the rescue. 
- He fiercely rebukes, not the captiousness of the Samaritans, 
it the apathy of his countrymen. There were those who, 
king advantage of the long delay, counted with a curious 
suistry the number of years that the’ Captivity? ought to. 
st ; and, finding that two were still wanting to complete the 
ystic seventy, sheltered themselves behind this prophecy to 
dulge their own indifference and luxury. ‘The time is not 
ome,’ they said, ‘the time for the Temple to be built.’ 
fhe time not come for this!’ exclaimed the indignant 
ophet. ‘Is it time for you to dwell? in your panelled 
jouses, and the Temple to lie waste?’ There were those, 
o, who had been tenaciously holding back their contributions, 
d hoarding up the produce of their newly-acquired 4 fields. 
ith telling effect he pointed to the drought that had withered 
) corn, and vine, and olive, and fig, on hill and in valley, and 
oken the energy both of man and beast. There were those 
10, whilst carefully stinting the greater work of the Temple, 
ided themselves on the offerings which they brought to the 
sshly-consecrated ° altar, the only finished part of the sanctuary. 
> warned them that such niggardly selfishness vitiated the 
ering which they brought ; 
High Heaven disdains the lore 
Of nicely-calculated less or more. 


In all these admonitions a profound meaning is wrapped 

It may be that there is but little of the poetic fire of the 
st or Second Isaiah. But there is a ponderous and simple 
nity in the emphatic reiteration addressed alike to every 
ss of the community—prince, priest, and people. Je strong, 


i ii. 7. The word rendered the heathen would do. 
eet al a tas? is properly the 2 Haggai ii. 3 (see Dr. Pusey and Dr. 
asures ofall nations,’ and the idea is in Henderson). 
rdance with the context of the whole 3 bid. i 2,3) 46 
age (as in Matt. xxii. ro and Romans ue i. 9, 10, 11} il. 15, 17, 
4) that what the Jews would not do, Ibid. ii. 10-13. 
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be strong, be strong.’ ‘Cleave, stick fast, to the work you haw 
‘to do.’ Or, again, Consider your ways, consider, consider, cot 
sider2 It is the Hebrew phrase for the endeavour, character 
istic of the gifted seers of all times, to compel their hearers t 
turn the inside of their hearts outwards to their own view, t 
take the masks from off their consciences, to ‘see life steadily 
‘and to see it whole.’ 

Far more explicit and florid was the utterance of th 
younger prophet ? who came to Haggai’s assistance. 

Zechariah’s ideal of the restored Jerusalem was not of th 
returning glory of the old time, but of a fresh and prosperou 
community—peaceful old age carried to. its utmos 
verge, and leaning in venerable security on its staff 
the boys and girls, in childlike mirth, playing in the streets 
the unfinished walls.not a cause for despondency, but a pledg 
that they were not needed in a city of which the sufficier 
defence was the wall of Divine Flame, and of which the popt 
Jation was to outgrow all such narrow bounds. 

And, as might be expected from one whose prime had bee 
spent under Persian rule, his visions were all tinged with Persia 
imagery. He sawin his dreams ‘the seven lamps,’ or ‘th 
‘seven eyes’—as of the seven Princes who had admission t 
the throne of Darius—glancing from the Divine presenc 
through the world. He saw the earth, as it now presente 
itself to the enlarged vision of those who had listened 1 
the Wise Men of Chaldza, its four corners growing into tk 
four horns that toss and gore the lesser powers of the world 
the ceiestial messengers * riding on horses, red or dapple 
hurrying through the myrtle-groves that then clothed the ba: 
of Olivet, or from the four quarters of the heavens, driving ; 
chariots, each with its coloured horses, to and fro, across tk 
Persian empire, as in the vast® machinery of the posts for which 
was celebrated, and bringing back the tidings of war and peac 


Zechariah. 


: Haggai tise ‘ latter part (ix.-xiii.) has no bearing on tl 

* Ibid. i. 5, 73 ii, 15, 18 (See Dr. _ period, and, inall probability, belongs to 
Pusey.) earlier prophet. (See Lecture XXXVI 

“In speaking of Zechariah, it must be * Zech. i. 8-11; iv 10; vi. 1~8, 
remembered that it is only the first part * Herod. viii. 98. Esther iii, Pe BE 


i. viii.) which is here dealt with. The 
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_ But he, too, poured forth his invectives against the moral ! 
epravity which annulled the value of the ceremonial worship ; 
e, too, held out the prospect of harvest and vintage, but only 
; the fitting reward of a nobler and less grovelling spirit ; ‘he, 
yo, urged the duty—so homely, so obvious, yet so rarely 
scepted—that every man and every nation should do the 
ne work set before them at the special time of their existence. 
The two leaders on whom these expectations were concen- 
ated, were now, as throughout the period of the return, the 
rince Zerubbabel and the High Priest Joshua. The Prince 
scupies the chief place in the eye of the older Prophet, the 
riest in the eye of the younger Prophet, who was himself of 
‘iestly descent.2, They, naturally, were the chief objects of the 
achinations of the Samaritan adversaries, and it would seem 
at an accusation had been lodged against them in the Persian 
ourt. Regardless of this they were pressed by their prophetical 
lvisers to proceed in their work ; and were encouraged by every 
od omen that the prophetic lore of the period could produce. 
The splendid? attire of the High Priest, studded with 
wels, had been detained at Babylon, or, at least, could not 
huathe De worn without the special permission of the King ; 
gh Priest. and until the accusations had been cleared away 
is became still more impossible. But the day was coming, 
it was seen in Zechariah’s dream, when the adversary would 
baffled, the cause won, and the soiled and worn clothing * 
the suffering exile be replaced by the old magnificence of 
iron or of Zadok. He, with the Prince Zerubbabel, were to 
together © like two olive-trees on each side of the golden 
ndlestick. For these were destined the crowns which, by a 
ppy coincidence, were at this moment brought’ as offerings 
m the wealthy exiles of Babylon. 
But Zerubbabel was still the principal figure. According 
a later tradition ® he himself was at this crisis in the court of 


Zech. i. 4; vii. 9, 10, 123 Vill. 12. 5 For the importance of the High Priest’s 
See Kuenen, ii. 214. But this is clothes see Lectures SOX VE SX VIEX. 
ified by Ewald’s view. ® Zech. iv. 1-5 (so Ewald). 

[bid. iii. 1-5. " Tbid. vi. 9-14 (Ewald). 

r Esdras iv. 54; Ewald, v. 85. ® 7 Esdras v. 13. 
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Darius, and labouring for his country’s good. Of this the com 
temporary history knows nothing. But, whether in Persia op 
in Palestine, he was still the hope and stay of all. ‘Seed op 
‘ promise sown at Babylon’ (as his name implied), he was the 
branch, the green sprout, that should shoot forth 
again from the withered stem of Jesse! The ex- 
pectation of a royal succession of anointed kings did not 
cease till Zerubbabel passed away. But his memory was in- 
vested with a nobler than any regal dignity. He was the layer 
of the foundation-stone. ‘The hands? of Zerubbabel laid the 
‘ foundation of this house, and his hands shall finish it.’ The 
foundation-stone which had been laid amidst such small begin- 
nings was the pledge of all that was to follow. On it were 
fixed the seven eyes of Providence. The day of its dedication 
was the day of ‘small things’ that carried with it the hope ot 
the great future. He stands forth in history as an example oi 
the sure success of a lofty purpose, secured by the reverse o: 
the Fabian policy—not by prudently waiting for results, but by 
boldly acting at the moment. He and characters like his are 
truly the signet rings? by which the Eternal purposes ar 
sealed. By no external power, but by the internal strength o 
a determined will, as by the breath4 of the wind of heave 
that sweeps all before it, was every obstacle to be surmounted 
‘Who art thou ?’ said the loyal and courageous Prophet, con 
fronting the Hill Difficulty that rose before him like Moun 
Olivet. ‘Who art thou, O great® mountain? before Zerub 
‘babel thou shalt become a level plain.’ It was the sam 
doctrine as that which, in a simpler but sublimer form, an 
with a far more extended fame, has been placed in the mout 
of Zerubbabel himself in a later tradition, which represent 
him, in the Court of the Persian King at this very juncture, i 
answer to the challenge to name the strongest of all things, < 
having replied in words which in their Latin version ® ‘hay 
become proverbial : ‘Great is the Truth and stronger than a 


Zerubbabel. 


* Zech. iii. 8. * Ibid. i, 14. ° x Esdfas iv. 33-41, ‘Magna est verit 
Lbid. Iv. 9, 10. 5 Zech. iv. 7. * et praevalet ’—altered in the proverb in 
° Haggai il. 23. the yet stronger phrase, ‘ pravalebit.’ 
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hings ban. wine is wicked, the king is wicked, women are 
ficked . . . but the Truth endures and is always strong. . . 
Vith her there is no accepting of persons or rewards... . she 
; the strength, kingdom, power, and majesty of all ages. 
slessed be the God of Truth.’ That is a truly Messianic 
pe—into that secret the ‘seven eyes’ may well have looked. 
is the doctrine especially suited to every age, in which, like 
it of the Return, intrinsic conviction is the mainstay of 
man advancement. 

The long-expected day at last arrived. The royal decree 
ared away all obstacles. ‘The mountain had become a 
lain.’ In the sixth year of Darius, on the third day of the 
nth Adar, the Temple was finished. 

Of this edifice, the result of such long and bitter anxieties, 
we know almost nothing. If the measurements 
1e indicated in the decree of Cyrus were acted upon,? 
5x6, the space which it covered and the height to which 
it rose were larger than the corresponding dimen- 
ns of its predecessor. It must have been in the absence of 
tal and carving that it was deemed so inferior to the First 
mple. The Holy of Holies was empty. The ark,? the 
srubs, the tables of stone, the vase of manna, the rod of 
ron were gone. The golden shields had vanished. Even 
: High Priest, though he had recovered his official dress, 
1 not been able to resume the breastplate with the oracular 4 
nes. Still, there was not lacking a certain splendour and 
idity befitting the sanctuary of a people once so great, and of 
eligion so self-contained. The High Priest and his family 
re well lodged, with guest chambers and store chambers on 
arge scale for the Temple furniture.» The doors of the 
mple were of gold. In three particulars the general arrange- 
nts differed from those of the ancient sanctuary. With the 
Ezra vi. 15. (2 Macc. ii. 5) or to have been carried up 
[bid. vi. 3. Perhaps these arespecified into Heaven (Rev. xi. 19), there to await 


1e limits not to be exceeded (Professor the coming of the Messiah. See Ewald on 
jlinson in Speaker’s Commentary on Rev. ii. 17. 4 

2). + Ezra ii. 63; Neh. vii. 65. See Pri- 
The ark was supposed either to have — deaux, i. 148, for ‘ the five lost things.’ 

) buried by Jeremiah on Mount Sinai 5 Ezra x. 6; Neh, xiii. 5. 
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rigid jealousy which rendered this period hostile to all whic 
approached the Canaanite worship, there were no more to l 
seen in the courts those beautiful clusters of palm,! and oliv 
and cedar, which had furnished some of the most strikir 
imagery of the poetry of the Monarchy, but which had al: 
lent a shelter to the idolatrous rites that at times penetrated tl 
sacred enclosure. ‘No tree,’ ‘no? grove,’ we are told, ‘was | 
‘be seen within the precincts.’ Another feature characterist 
of the period was the fortress-tower built at the north-weste1 
corner of the sanctuary, which, serving in the first instance as 
residence of the Persian governor, became in later days tl 
Tower of Antonia, from which, in like manner, the Roms 
garrison controlled the proud population of Jerusalem. Lil 
to this was the sign of subjection to the Persian power pr 
served in the Eastern gate of the Temple, called the Gate 
Susa, from its containing * a representation of the Palace of tl 
Persian capital. Thirdly, the court of the worshippers wa: 
divided for the first time into two compartments, of which tl 
outer enclosure was known as the court of the Gentiles | 
Heathens. It is difficult to say to which of the two counte 
currents of the time this arrangement was due. It may ha 
been that now, for the first time, the offerings from the Persiz 
kings and the surrounding tribes required more distinctly th: 
before a locality where they could be received, and that ¢] 
enlarged ideas of the Prophets of the Captivity were thus r 
presented in outward form ; or it may have been that, wi 
the exchange of the free spirit of earlier times for the rig 
narrowness of a more sectarian age, there was a new barri 
erected.® 

The consecration of the new Temple was not delayed, li 
that of Solomon, to meet the great autumnal festival of t 
Jewish year. It was enough that it should coincide with t 


» See Lecture XXVII. word used for Shushan, as if the Pers 
* Hecatzus of Abdera (Jos. c. Af.) i. 22. capital in miniature were thus represen 
See De Saulcy, Art Fudaigue, p. 357- at Jerusalem. 
Also, ‘The Temple’ in Dict. of the Bible. * Middoth, iii. 43 (Surenhusius, v. gat 
* Neh. ii. 8; vii. 2. Is is called Bireh 5 Macc. ix. 54. 


(Greek Baris), which is elsewhere the © Ezra vi. 19, 22, 17 
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earlier, ‘yet hardly less solemn, feast which fell in the spring— 
the Passover.'' There was a general sacrifice of 100 oxen, 200 
rams, 400 lambs ; but the victims which attracted most atten- 
tion were twelve venerable goats, chosen to represent the twelve 
tribes, as an indication that the whole nation, though only 
represented in Judah and Benjamin, still claimed the sanctuary 
as their own.? 

It was a season of universal festivity. A few months before 
its close a deputation’ from Bethel had come to inquire 
Rect te whether the four* days of fasting and mourning 
paracter established during the Captivity were still to be 
ecasion. observed ; and the answer of the Prophet was an 
ndignant repudiation of these religious mockeries of sentiments 
which were not felt. Even during the exile they had been but 
10llow observances—now they were still more unreal.’ In the 
ater years of Judaism these four melancholy commemorations 
of the sorrows and sins of Judah have been revived ; but then, 
ind in that freshness of returning happiness, the Prophet had 
he boldness to reverse their meaning—to make them feasts of 
oy and gladness—holy days, of which the only celebration 
hould be the love of truth and peace. 

In accordance with this natural burst of joy after so hard- 
von a struggle are the Psalms, some of which, by natural infe- 
ence, some by universal consent, belong to this period. Those 
thich either before or now were composed for the Passover 
ould never have been sung with such zest as on this, the first 
reat Paschal festival after the re-establishment of their worship. 
‘hey might well be reminded of the time when Israel came out 
f Egypt and the house of Jacob from® a strange land ; and 
ne call to trust in the Shield and Helper of their country would 
ell be addressed to the whole nation, to the priestly tribe, and 
) those awe-stricken spectators who stood as it were outside 


and feared the God of Judah.’ 


2 Ezra vi. 17- the old, or the new wine to be poured into 


2 Zech. vii. 2, 3, 5 ; (Heb.) viii. 19. the old vessels, Matt. ix. 15, Similia 
* See Restart XL. similibus conjungantur. 
*It was the same moral as that which ® Ps. cxivi-cxv. ~in LXX. one Psalm. 


rbade the new garment to be patched to ® Ps, cxlvi.—Ps. cl. (LXX.). 
Ii. H 
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But those which (at least as far back as the time of the 
Greek translation) bore the names of the two Prophets of this: 
period were the jubilant songs, of which the first words have: 
been preserved in their Hebrew form through all Christian 
Psalmody : ‘ Hallelujah,’! ‘ Praise the Eternal.’ Other hymns: 
may have been added to that sacred book as years rolled on ; 
but none were thought so fit to close the Psalter, with a climax 
of delight, as the four exuberant Psalms which sum up the joy 
of the Return. There, more than even in any other portion of 
the mirthful Psalter, we hear the clash of cymbal, and twang of 
harp, and blast of trumpet, and see the gay dances round the 
Temple courts, and join in the invitation to all orders of society, 
to all nations of the earth; to-all created things, to share in the 
happiness of the happy human heart. Centuries afterwards, 
when a scrupulous Pontiff hesitated whether he should accord 
the use of the Sacred Scriptures in their own tongue to the 
nations on the banks of the Danube, he was converted, in 
defiance of the rule of his own Church, by the comprehensive 
and catholic words with which Haggai-and Zechariah wound 
up their appeal to all nature on that day—‘ Let every thing 
‘that hath breath praise the Eternal.’! It has been well said 
that, ‘whereas much good poetry is profoundly melancholy, 
‘ the life of the generality of men is such that in literature they 
‘require joy. Such joy is breathed so freely and with such a 
‘ genuine burst through the period of the Restoration of Israel 
“that we cannot read either its Prophets or its Psalmists with- 
‘ out catching its glow. The power of animation and consola- 
‘tion in such thoughts, which, beginning by giving us a hole 
‘ona single great work, like that of the Evangelical Prophet 
‘end with giving us a hold on the history of the human spirit 
“and the course, drift, and scope of the career of our race as ¢ 
‘ whole, cannot be over-estimated.’ ? 


* Psalm cl. 6. See Lectures on the Eastern Church (Lecture IX.), 
* Matthew Arnold, The Great Prophecy of the Restoration, p. 33. 
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NOTE ON THE BOOKS OF EZRA AND NEHEMTAZ. 


—_—~6o¢—— 


It is convenient, without entering on the detailed analysis of these two 
Iks, to indicate the main features of their composition open to the view 
ull readers. 

1. In the original Hebrew Canon they form, not two books, but one. 
2. In this one book is discoverable the agglomeration of four distinct 

elements ; which is instructive as an undoubted instance of the 
composite structure shared by other books of the Old and New 
Testaments, where it is not so distinctly traceable. 
3. These component parts are as follows :— 
a The portions written by the Chronicler—the same as the 
compiler of the Books of Chronicles (comp. Ezra i, 1, 2, 
2 Chron. xxxvi. 22, 23)—Ezrai., iii.—vi.; Neh. xii, 1-26. 
6 Ezra’s own narrative, Ezra vil.—x. 
¢ Nehemiah’s own narrative, Neh. i.—vii. 53 viii.-xi. 2; xii. 
. 27-xiii. 31. re 
d Archives; Ezra ii. ; Neh. vii. 6-735 x1. 3-36. 
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In the divisions a, 4, and ¢, it may be questioned whether Ezra vii. 1 
26; x. 1-44; Nehemiah viii. 1-xi. 2; vii. 27—xiii. 3 (in which Ezra ant 
Nehemiah are described in the third person) belong to another narrativ 
interwoven by the Chronicler who compiled the whole book. 

Of the two Apocryphal Books, that which in the English version i 
called ‘the First Book of Esdras,’ and in the Vulgate the Third, is a com 
pilation of the history of Ezra with additions regarding Zerubbabel 
Being in Greek, it must be after the time of Alexander; being used b 
Josephus as of equal authority with the canonical books,’ it must be befor 
the Christian era. Beyond these two landmarks there is nothing to fi: 
the date. 

That which in the English version is the Second Book of Esdras, other 
wise called the Fourth, but more properly the ‘ Apocalypse of Ezra,’ isno 
received into the Vulgate. It exists only in the Latin version of the los 
Greek, and its date is probably in the beginning of the second century o 
our era. 
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LECTURE XLIV. 


EZRA AND NEHEMIAH. 


SVENTY YEARS of total silence roll over the history from the 
mpletion of the building of the Temple till the next event in 
.516—459. Palestine of which there is any certain record. 
enew During that time Zerubbabel had passed from the 
Bey: scene—according to the Jewish tradition had even 
turned to his native Babylon! to die. His descendants 
igered on,” but without authority—and in his place no native 
ince had either arisen by his own influence, or been appointed 
‘the Persian Government, to the first place in the new settle- 
ent. The line of the High Priesthood was continued from 
shua the son of Jozedek; and now, for the first time since 
e death of Eli, did the chief authority of the nation pass into 
e hands of the caste of Aaron, though still under the general 
ntrol of the Persian governor, native or not, who lived in the 
‘tress overlooking the Temple.? The colonists settled down 
(0 their usual habits. They lived on easy terms with their 
ighbours, some of the chief families intermarrying with them. 
iashib, the High Priest, who lived in large apartments within 
e Temple: precincts, was doubly connected with the two 
tive Princes, who, at Samaria and in the Transjordanic 
nmon, represented the Persian Government.* The tide of 
mmerce again began to flow through the streets of Jerusalem. 
ses heavily laden with sheaves of corn and clusters of fruit 
ght be seen passing into the city, even on the sacred day of 
st. Tyrian sailors also were there, selling their fish, and other 
2 Seder Olam (Ewald, v. 118); Derenbourg, 20, 2r. 


2 x Chron. iii. 17-20; Luke iii. 23-32 ; Ewald, v. 119, 120. 
Neh. v. 15. * Tbid. xiil. 4, 
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articles of Phoenician trade. Goldsmiths’! and moneychanger 
and spicedealers’ stalls were established in the bazaars. 

The poorer classes had, many of them, sunk into a state ¢ 
serfage to the richer nobles, in whom the luxurious and insoler 
practices of the old aristocracy, denounced by the earlie 
Prophets, began to reappear. Jerusalem itself was thinly in 
habited, and seemed to have stopped short in the career whick 
under the first settlers, had been opening before it? If w 
could trust the conjecture of Ewald that the eighty-ninth Psalr 
expresses the hope of a Davidic king in the person of Zerubbabe 
and his children, and the extinction of that hope in the trouble 
of the time, we should have a momentary vision of the shadow 
which closed round the reviving city. It is certain tha 
whether from the original weakness of the rising settlement, ¢ 
from some fresh inroad of the surrounding tribes, of which w 
have no distinct notice, the walls of Jerusalem were still un 
finished ; huge gaps left in them where the gates had bee 
burnt and not repaired ; the sides of its rocky hills cumbere 
with their ruins ; the Temple, though completed, still with i 
furniture scanty and its ornaments inadequate. As before, i 
the time cf Zechariah, when the arrival of three wealthy Baby 
lonian Jews filled the little colony with delight, so now its hope 
were fixed on their countrymen in those distant settlement: 
The centre of the revived nation was in its own ancient capital 
but its resources, its civilisation, were in the Court of Persia 
There were two of these voluntary exiles who have left a 
authentic record of the passionate love for their unseen countr 
which, amidst much that is disappointing in their career an 
narrow in their horizon, compared with the great Prophets « 
the Monarchy or of the earlier period of the Captivity, y 
stamps every step of their course with a pathetic interest, tk 
more moving because its expression is so incontestably genuine 

The first was Ezra. He was of the priestly tribe, but h 
chief characteristic—which already had gained him a fame ; 


* Neh, xiii. 15-17; iii. 8, 31. *Yearly gifts came across the des 
* Ibid. v. 6-10; Vil. 43 Xl. 2. (Philo, Leg. ad Caium 1013). 
® Ps. Ixxxix. 20, 35, 39- ; 
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y 
the far-off East—was that he was the most conspicuous of that 
order of men which now first came into prominence, and was 
destined afterwards to play so fatal a part in the religious 
Banc. history’ of Judaism—the Scribes. The Scribes, or 
459. Sépherim, had in some form long existed. They 
had originally been the registrars or clerks by whom the people 
or the army were numbered.!' They then rose into higher 
importance as royal secretaries. Then, as the Prophetic writings 
took a more literary form, and the calamities of the falling 
Monarchy and the subsequent exile stimulated the nation to 
collect and register the fragments of the past, they took a 
conspicuous place by the side of the Prophets. Such an one 
in the earlier generation had been Baruch, the friend of Jere- 
miah. Such an one now was Ezra in the Jewish schools? of 
Chaldzean learning, fostered by the atmosphere of the sacred 
scientific caste which had its seat in Borsippa er in the Temple 
of Bel, and in which afterwards sprang up the Chaldee Para- 
phrase and the Babylonian Talmud. Ezra had devoted himself 
to the study of ‘ The Law,’ in whatever form it was then known, 
and was seized with a burning desire to enforce its provisions 
amongst his own countrymen. To him Artaxerxes of the Long 
Arms *—the mild Sovereign who now ruled the Persian Empire 
—entrusted the double charge of providing for the due execution 
of the national code and for the proper adornment of the 
aational sanctuary. 

It was almost a second return that Ezra thus organised. 
[here was the same terror of the dangers of the long journey, 
the same shrinking back of the sacerdotal caste, 


f : , 
ja. ~—- ¢ ‘There was not one of the sons of Levi.’ But the 
“ 49° cheering confidence, which on the first return had 


een inspired by Ezekiel and the Evangelical Prophet, was on 
his return supplied by Ezra himself He clings to the unseen 
Support by the same expressive figure that had been first 
pecially indicated by Ezekiel, ‘The Hand of God.’* ‘I was 


1 See ‘ Scribes’ in Dict. of the Bible. Persia, i. 67. ; Rs 
2 Ezra vii. 10, 12. + Ezek. xxxvii.1; Ezra vii. 6, 9; vill. 
3 Artaxerxes Makrocheir in Greek, Ar- 22, 31. Comp, 1 Kings xviii. 46. 

lishir Dirozdust in Persian. Malcolm’s 
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‘ strengthened,’ said the solitary exile to himself, ‘as the Hand 
‘of my God was upon me.’ ‘The good Hand of our God wass 
‘upon us.’ ‘The Hand of God is upon all them for good thatt 
‘seek Him.’ ‘The Hand of our God was upon us.’ It is as iff 
he felt the returning touch of those Invisible Fingers at every: 
stage of the journey. On the twelfth day they halted on their 
road at ‘ the river of Ahava ;’ in all probability | the well-known 
spot where caravans make their plunge into the desert, where, 
from the bitumen springs of ‘His’ or ‘Hit,’ the Euphrates 
bends northwards. There, with a noble magnanimity, throwing 
himself on the Divine protection, he declined the escort which 
had accompanied the former expedition, and braved the terrors 
of the wandering Arabs alone. It was in the flowery spring 
when they crossed the desert, and they reached Jerusalem in 
the midsummer heats. 
It is characteristic of the predominant idea in Ezra’s min 

throughout this period that, after a brief summary of the 
reception of the gifts and offerings to the Temple, his whole 
energies pass immediately into the other and chief purpose for 
which he had come. He was a Scribe first and a Priest after- 
wards. ‘The Temple was an object of his veneration. But it 
was nothing compared to ‘The Law.’ And the vehemence of 
his attachment to it is the more strongly brought out by the 
comparatively trivial, and in some respects questionable, 
occasion that called it forth. It was the controversy which, 
The mixed £0m this time forward, was to agitate in various forms 
marriages. the Jewish community till its religious life was broken 
asunder—its relation to the Heathen population around. It 
may be that at that time the larger, nobler, more humane views 
which belonged to the earlier and also to the later portion o! 
the Jewish history were impossible. There had not been the 
faintest murmur audible when the ancestors of David once anc 
again married into a Moabite family, nor when David? took 
amongst his wives a daughter of Geshur ; nor is there a more 
exuberant Psalm than that which celebrates the union of ar 


2 See ‘ Ahava’ in Dictionary of the Bible * Ruth i. 4; iv. 13; 2 Sam. iii. 3. 
But it is much contested in Ewald, v. 136 * Psalm xly. 12, 16, 
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sraelite King with an Egyptian or Tyrian Princess. Even if 
1¢e patriarchal alliance of Abraham with the Egyptian Hagar 
r the Arabian Keturah, or the marriage of Moses with the 
fidianite or the Ethiopian, provoked a passing censure, it was 
istantly and strongly repelled by the loftier tone of the sacred 
arrative. Nor is there in the New Testament a passage more 
sdolent of acknowledged wisdom and charity than that in which 
1¢ Rabbi of Tarsus! tolerates the union of the heathen 
usband and the believing wife. Nor are there more critical 
\cidents in Christian history than those which record the con- 
squences which flowed from the union of Clovis with Clotilda, 
r of Ethelbert with Bertha. But it was the peculiarity of the 
re through which the religion of Israel was now passing that 
) the more keenly-strung susceptibilities of the nation every - 
proach to the external world was felt as a shock and pollution. 
he large freedom of Isaiah, whether the First or Second, was 
one ; the charity of Paul, and of a Greater than Paul, had not 
‘isen. The energy of Deborah and of Elijah remained ; but 
x the present generation it was destined to fight, not against 
cruel oppressor or an immoral worship, but against the sancti- 
2s of domestic union with their neighbour tribes—dangerous, 
yssibly, in their consequences, but innocent in themselves. 
fe are called upon to bestow an admiration, genuine, but 
nited, on a zeal which reminds us of Dunstan and Hildebrand 
ther than of the Primitive or the Reforming Church. 

It is Ezra himself who places before us the scene with a 
vidness which shows us that, if the spirit of the ancient days 
altered, their style still retains its inimitable vigour ; and, 
ough he did not compose ? the narrative till many years after- 
uwrds, the consciousness of the importance of the event 
imnished the recollection of it with the freshness as of 
sterday. 

The festival was already closed, in which the new vessels 
id been fully reserved and weighed, the twelve oxen and 
elve goats for the twelve tribes with the attendant flocks of 


1 Cor. vii. 14. ? Ezra viii. 1; ix. 1. 
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sheep been slaughtered, the commissions to the Persian go. 
vernors delivered, and Ezra ! was established as the chief judge 

over the whole community. This was on the fourth 
ere day of the fifth month ; the sixth, the seventh, the 
eighth month rolled away, and nothing had occurred to ruffik 
the tranquil tenor of the restoration of the Temple arrangements 
But on the sixteenth day of the ninth month came ; 
sudden storm. The copies of the Law which Ezra hac 
brought from Chaldza must have become in the interva 
known to the settlement in Palestine, and those copies, what 
ever their date, must have contained the prohibitions of mixec 
marriages which, it would seem, had been wholly unknown o: 
ignored down to that time, and overruled by the practice o 
centuries. Suddenly the chiefs of the community appearec 
before Ezra as he stood in the Temple court and confessed tha 
such usages had penetrated into every class of their society. It 
the stricter practices of his Babylonian countrymen he had seer 
nothing like it. The shock was in proportion to the surprise 
he tore his outer cloak from top to bottom ; he tore his inne 
garment no less ; he plucked off the long tresses of his sacer 
dotal locks, the long flakes of his sacerdotal beard, and thus 
with dishevelled head and half-clothed limbs, he sank on thi 
ground, crouched like one thunderstruck, through the whole o 
that day. Round him were drawn those whom sympathy fo 
the same cause filled with a like sentiment, and he and the 
sate silent till the sunset called for the evening sacrifice, and th 
Temple courts began once more to be crowded with promis 
cuous worshippers. Then Ezra arose from his sitting posture 
and all tattered and torn as were his priestly garments, he fel 
on his bended knees (that attitude of devotion so unusual it 
Eastern countries) and stretched forth his open hands, with th 
gesture common to the whole ancient world (now lost everywher 
except amongst the Mussulmans), and poured forth his agonise 
prayer to the God whose law had thus been offended.2 As hi 
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é 
stayed his emotion increased, and with his articulate words 
were mingled his passionate tears; and by the time that he 
iad concluded, a sympathetic thrill had run through the whole 
community. ! 
~ Crowds came streaming into the Temple court and gathered 
ound him and they too joined their cries and tears with his. 
full-grown men and women were there, and youths ; and under 
hé excitement of the moment, led by one whose name was 
leemed worthy of special praise as having given the first signal, 
hechaniah, the son of Elam, they placed themselves under 
izra’s orders : ‘ Arise, for this matter belongeth unto thee ; we 
will also be with thee ; be of good courage and do it.’ At 
mce the prostrate, weeping mourner sprang to his feet, and 
xacted the oath from all present, that they: would assist his - 
fforts ; and, having done this, he disappeared, and withdrew 
ito the chamber of the High Priest’s son, in one of the upper 
roreys of the Temple, and there remained in complete 
bstinence, even from bread and water, for the three days. 
hich were to elapse before a solemn assembly could be con- 
ened to ascertain the national sentiment. 

It is interesting at this point to indicate the form of the 
swish constitution, so far as it can be dimly discerned at this 
‘econ. period. The Persian? satrap who ruled over the 
tution. whole country west of the Euphrates was the supreme 
ithority. Under him were the various governors or Pashas * 
the chief Syrian towns. The Persian garrison was in the 
ntral fortress of Samaria.4 But within their general juris- 
ction the Jewish community possessed an organisation of its. 
m. The princely dignity of the Anointed House of David 
d died with Zerubbabel. The High Priesthood, perhaps. 
ym the unworthy character of its occupants, lapsed, during 
nost the whole period of the Persian dominion, into political 
d social insignificance. The ordinary government was in 
e hands of ‘the Elders’ or ‘Chiefs,’> who were themselves 
bordinate or co-ordinate to ‘the Inspectors ’® of the various. 


3 2 Tbid. v. 1-13- * Neh. iv. 2, See Herzfeld, i. 378-387. 
cae nen 36 ; Nehemiah ii. 10,19. * Ezra x. 8, 14. ° Neh, xi. 9, 14, 16. 
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districts ; two offices which had existed in germ ! at the time off 
the Return—even entering in an idealised form into the visions: 
of the Evangelical Prophet—two offices whose names as ren-. 
dered into Greek, ‘presbyter’ and ‘bishop’—under circum-. 
stances how different, and with a fate how little foreseen !— 
passed into the Christian Church, to be the material of con- 
troversies which would have lost half their bitterness and half 
their meaning had the homely origin of the titles when they 
first appeared been recognised. 

But it would seem that there was still on great emergencies 
the power or the necessity of a ‘provocatio ad populum ’—an 


The appeal to the whole people. Accordingly, the scene 
assembly —_ which followed is a striking instance, on the one hand, 


elesia. of the deference paid to such a spontaneous and 


deliberate act of the popular voice ; on the other hand, of the 
powerful impression which the community received from the 
character and demeanour of a single individual. —The summons 
convoked, as one man, all the outlying inhabitants of the hills 
of Judah and Benjamin. They congregated in the open square 
in front of the Temple gate.2, And here again we stumble on 
the first distinct notice of that popular element which, deriving, 
in later times, its Grecian name from the Athenian assemblies, 
passed into the early Christian community under the title of 
Lcclesia,? and thus became the germ of that idea of the ‘ Church ’ 
in which the voice of the people or laity had supreme control 
over the teachers and rulers of the society—an idea preserved 
in the first century in its integrity, retained in some occasional 
instances down to the eleventh century, then almost entirely 
superseded by the medizval schemes of ecclesiastical polity, 
until it reappeared, although in modified and disjointed forms, 
in the sixteenth-and following centuries. 

It was now the twentieth day of the ninth month, 
in the depth of the Syrian winter; the cold rain fell in 
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orrents’; and the people, trembling under the remonstrance 
f their consecrated chief, and shivering in the raw, ungenial 
feather, confirmed the appointment of a commission of inquiry, 
rhich should investigate every case of unlawful marriage, and 
ompel the husbands to part with their wives and even with 
their children. By the beginning of the new year 
the list was drawn up, including four of the priestly 
amily, and about fifty more. ‘All of these had! taken strange 
wives, and some of them had wives by whom they had children.’ 
Vith these dry words Ezra winds up the narrative of the signal 
ictory which he had attained over the natural affections of the 
rhole community ; a victory doubtless which had its share in 
eeping alive the spirit of exclusive patriotism and of uncom- 
romising zeal that was to play at times so brilliant and at - 
imes so dark a part in the coming period of Jewish history, 
ut which, in its total absence of human tenderness, presents a 
ismal contrast to that pathetic passage of the primitive records 
f their race which tells us how when their first father drove 
ut the foreign handmaid with her son into the desert, it ‘was 
very grievous in his sight,’ and ‘he rose up early in the morning 
and took bread, and a waterskin, putting it on her shoulder 
and the child ;’ and how ‘ God heard the voice of the lad, and 
the angel of God called to Hagar out of heaven.’” 

It can hardly be doubted that this acknowledged supremacy 
f Ezra’s personal force was felt to the extremities of the nation, 
nd awakened a new sense of energy wherever it extended ; 
ut it is fourteen years before we again catch a glimpse of 
Ss penetrating influence, and here we have the rare fortune 
f another character and career described by the man himself. 

In the season when the Court of Persia was at its winter 
ssidence of Susa a young Jew was in attendance on the king 
chemiah, 28 Cupbearer. According to the later tradition, it 
C. 445+ appeared that, as he was walking outside the capital, 
e saw a band® of wayworn travellers entering the city and 
eard them speaking to each other in his own Hebrew tongue. 


.C. 459. 
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On finding that they were from Judzea, he asked them for 
tidings of his city and his people. They told him of the. 
overthrow of the walls, of the aggressions of the surrounding: 
nations, and of the frequent murders in the roads round 
Jerusalem. He burst into tears at the sad tidings, and broke 
forth into the lamentation familiar from the Psalms : ‘ How 
‘long, O Lord, wilt Thou endure Thy people to suffer?’ As 
he approached the gate a messenger came to announce that 
the king was already at table. He hurried in as he was, 
without washing from his face the signs of his grief. This 
arrested the attention of Artaxerxes, and led to the permission 
to return to his native country, and with power to rectify the 
disorders which had so distressed him. So, with the constant 
tendency of later times to embellish even the simplest narra- 
tive, was conceived in after years the opening scene of Nehe- 
miah’s life. His own account is not less! vivid, though 
perhaps less dramatic. It was not a band of strangers but 
his own brother who had been engaged in a pilgrimage, 
which of itself indicates the patriotic sentiment of the family. 
It was not the passionate burst of a momentary sorrow, but 
a deep and brooding anguish, which had its root in the 
thought? that his forefathers lay buried in the city thus 
desolated and oppressed, as though he and the ancestors 
who lay in those dishonoured tombs were themselves respon- 
sible for these calamities. It was not a few hours, but four 
long months during which he stood aloof from the royal 
presence, and so lost the usual cheerfulness of his demeanour 
as to provoke the King’s kindly question, and his pathetic 
answer :° ‘Then the King said unto me, For what dost thou 
‘make request? So I prayed to the God of heaven. And I 
‘said unto the King, If it please the King, and if thy “slave” 
‘have found favour in thy sight, that thou wouldest send me 
‘unto Judah, unto the city of my fathers’ sepulchres, that 1] 
“may build it.’ 

The importance of the place of cupbearer, according tc 
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ie miniite etiquette described by Xenophon,! gave such 
44s. means of access to the king and queen, that they at 
‘ding of once yielded to his request, and he set off, with 
> Walls. escort and authority, to accomplish the desire so 
sar his heart. It has been conjectured that the recent 
mmiliation? of the Persian Empire by the Athenian victory 
Cyprus may have rendered it part of the Persian policy to 
rtify a post so important as Jerusalem, in the vicinity of the 
editerranean and on the way to Egypt. At any rate, the one 
ea in Nehemiah’s mind is the restoration of the broken 
rcuit of the once impregnable walls of the Holy City. The 
lange to this conviction from the confidence of Zechariah in 
e unfortified security of Jerusalem is as remarkable as was 
e change under‘ the Monarchy from the confidence of 
aiah to the despair of Jeremiah. It was now felt that what 
e walls of Babylon on a gigantic scale had been to the 
naldean Empire, that the walls of Jerusalem were to the 
tle Jewish settlement. In those days, rather one may say 
those countries, of disorder, a city without locked gates 
d lofty walls was no city at all.® The arrival of Nehemiah 
Jerusalem with his ‘firman,’ his royal guard, and his retinue 
slaves, was regarded as a great event both on the spot, 
d by the ‘ watchful jealousy’ of the surrounding tribes. He 
ed, we must suppose, in the fortress or palace of the 
yvernors overlooking the Temple area, and then, with a 
lendid magnanimity unusual in Eastern potentates, he 
clined the official salary, and the ordinary official exac- 
ns, and kept .open house for a hundred and fifty® guests 
ym year to year, with a profusion of choice dishes, on the 
licacy of which even the munificent governor seems to 
‘ell in his recollections with a complacent relish. But this 


hi Cyrop. i. 3, 4; Ewald, v. had not been rebuilt at the first return. 
oe ae : ‘ But the language of Nehemiah (ji. 2, 3) 
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and every other step which Nehemiah took was subordinate: 
to the one design which possessed his mind. It was the thir 
day after his arrival that he resclved, without indicating th 
purpose of his mission to any human being, to explore fo 
himself the extent of the ruin which was to be repaired. I 
was in the darkness of the night that he, on his mule or ass 
oy accompanied by a few followers on foot, descende 
ploration into the ravine! of Hinnom, and threaded his wa’ 
of the ruins. iy and out amongst the gigantic masses of ruin an 
rubbish through that memorable circuit, familiar now to ever 
traveller like the track of his native village. Each point tha 
Nehemiah reaches is recorded by him as with the thril 
inspired by the sight of objects long expected, and afterward 
long remembered,—the Spring of the Dragon (was? it tha 
already the legend had sprung up which describes the inter 
mittent flow of the Siloam water, as produced by the openin 
and closing of the dragon’s mouth ?) ; the gate outside of whic! 
lay the piles of the sweepings and offscourings of the streets 
the masses of fallen masonry, extending as it would seem a 
along the western and northern side ; the blackened gaps le! 
where the gates had been destroyed by fire ; till at last by th 
royal reservoir the accumulations became so impassable tha 
the animal on which he rode refused to proceed. Then h 
turned, in the dead of night, along the deep shade of th 
Kedron watercourse,? looking up at the eastern wall, les 
‘ruinous than the rest, and so back once more by the gate th: 
opened on the ravine of Hinnom. And now having possesse 
himself with the full idea of the desolation, he revealed to hi 
countrymen the whole of his plan, and portioned out the wor 
amongst them. It was like the rebuilding of the wall of Ather 
after the invasion of Xerxes—like the building of the walls « 
Edinburgh after the battle of Flodden. Every class of societ 
every district in the country, took part init. Of each the ir 
defatigable Governor recorded the name. He told for afte 


z Neh. ii. 13 (Heb.). difficulty of identifying the names mak 
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mes how, when the priests had finished their portion, they at 
ace consecrated it, without waiting for the dedication of the 
hole.' He recorded for the indignation of posterity how the 
roud nobles of Tekoah ? refused to work with the humbler 
tisans. He arranged how this or that quarter should be 
stored by those whose houses were close by ; so that each 
habitant might look on that portion of the wall as his own. 
fe called out the corporations * of apothecaries, goldsmiths, 
id merchants, to complete what individuals could not under- 
ke. He noted the various landmarks of the ancient city, 
aw long since perished and their sites unknown, but full of 
terest to him (and to all later times) as relics and standing 
onuments of the old capital of David. The tower‘ of 
ananeel, the fragment of ‘broad wall,’ the royal garden by 
hich the last king had escaped,’ the stairs, the steps (it may 
: those still existing), hewn out of the rock—the barracks 
nere David’s ‘heroes’ had been quartered, the royal tombs, 
e ancient armoury, the traces of the palace and prison, the 
ge tower of Ophel—all these stand out distinctly in Nehe- 
iah’s survey like spectres of the past, most of them to be seen 
id heard of no more again for ever. It was a severe toil. 
ne mere removal of the rubbish and broken fragments was 
most too hard® a task for those who had to carry it off. The 
stile neighbours, who were determined to prevent this new 
pital from rising amongst them, used alternate threats and 
ifices.’ But Nehemiah was proof against all. High above 
jest or Levite, on an equality with the other resident go- 
rnors of Syria, he was the successor of Zerubbabel—the 
rshatha or Pasha of the Persian Court. To the enemies 
thout he had but one answer, repeated once, twice, thrice, 
ir times, in the same words of stern determination :* ‘I am 
oing a great work, so that I cannot come down ; why should 
1e work cease, whilst I leave it and come down to you?’ 
. the traitors and false prophets within, who advised him to 
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take refuge in the Temple from expected assassination, 
replied—with a rebuke alike to the fears of cowardice and | 
hopes of superstition: ‘Should such a man as I flee? a 
‘who is there, that, being as I am, would go into the Tem 
‘to save his life?! I will not go in.’ And with this sa 
magnanimous spirit in the more critical moments of danger 
animated all his countrymen: ‘Be not ye afraid of the: 
‘remember the Lord which is great and terrible, and fight 
‘your brethren, your sons, and your daughters, your wiv 
‘and your houses.’ 

There was one body of men on whom he could thoroug 
depend—the slaves who had accompanied him from St 
Half of these? worked at the building, half stood behind the 
guarding the shields, bows, and breast-plates to be seized < 
moment’s notice. The loyal members of the nobility w 
stationed close by, so as to take the immediate comma 
Every builder, too, had his sword fastened to his sash. By 
side of Nehemiah himself stood a trumpeter, at whose b 
they were all to rally round him, wherever they might be. A 
thus they laboured incessantly from the first dawn* of day 
in the evening sky, when the sun had set, the darkness wh 
rendered the stars visible compelled them to desist. And wl 
night fell, there was a guard kept by some, whilst those 1 
had been at work all day took off their clothes and slept. © 
of Nehemiah, with his slaves and the escort which had folloy 
him from Persia, it is proudly recorded that not one took 
even the least article of his dress.* So he emphatically repe 
as if the remembrance of those long unresting vigils had b 
engraven on his memory, down to the slightest particular. 

Such was the nobler side of that gallant. undertaking 
which were fulfilled the passionate longings of the ex 
throughout their whole stay in Babylon, ‘that the wall 
‘Jerusalem should be built.’ ® 


» Neh, vi. 1z. Compare Becket’s words. * Ibid. iv. 16-23. 
*T will not turn the Cathedral into a castle.’ * Ibid. iv. 21 (Heb.). 
* Ibid. iv. 14. It is curious that his * With the exception indicated in 
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} Even when the walls were completed the danger was not 
atirely over: the empty spaces of thé town had! still to be 
a filled from the nearest villages ; the gates were still 
ofthe — to be closed till the sun was? fully risen; guards 
were still to be kept. But Jerusalem was now once 
fore a strong fortress. When the great military historian and 
chzeologist of the Jewish nation looked at the defences of the 
ty in his own time, he could truly say that ‘though Nehemiah 
ived to a good old age, and performed many other noble acts, 
ret the eternal monument of himself which he left behind him 
vas the circuit of the walls of Jerusalem.’3 The day ¢ on which 
is was accomplished was celebrated by a dedication, as if of 
sanctuary, in which two® vast processions passed round the 
alls, halting at one or other of those venerable landmarks 
hich signalised the various stages of their labour; whose 
adows had been their daily and nightly companions for such 
sary months of watching and working. The Levites came up 
ym their country districts, with their full array of the musical 
struments which still bore the name ® of their royal inventor ; 
e minstrels, too, were’? summoned from their retreats on the 
lls of Judah and in the deep valley of the Jordan. They all 
et in the Temple Court. The blast of the priestly trumpets 
unded on one side, the songs of the minstrels were loud in 
oportion on the other. It is specially mentioned that even 
e women and children joined in the general acclamation, and 
he joy of Jerusalem was heard even afar off.’ Perhaps the 
‘cumstance that leaves even yet a deeper impression than this 
multuous triumph is the meeting which on this day, and 
is day alone, Nehemiah records in his own person, of the 
o men who in spirit were so closely united—he himself as 
ading one procession, and ‘Ezra the scribe’ as heading the 
ier.° 
Ezra, it would seem, had taken no part in the fortification 
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of the walls. But there is one tradition ! that connects him wi 
the internal arrangements of the city. He was believed for tl 
first time to have carried out the rule, afterwards so rigid 
observed, of extramural interment. All the bones alreac 
buried within the city he cleared out, leaving only two exce 
tions, the tomb of the Kings and the tomb of the Prophete 
Huldah.? 

Once before, however, if we may trust the Chronicler | 
this period, Ezra and Nehemiah had been brought together- 
on the occasion of the Festival of the Tabernacles, so dear - 
the Jewish* nation, interwoven with the recollections of tl 
dedication alike of the first and of the second Temple. The 
as before when the startling conflict between their prese: 
condition and the regulations of the ancient law was broug! 
before them, they broke out into passionate tear 
But this was not to be allowed.4 The darker sic 
of religion had not yet settled down upon the nation. TT! 
Festival of joyous tone of David, and of Isaiah, which Hagg 
Tabernacles. and Zechariah had continued, was not to be aba 
doned even in the austere days of the two severe Reformers 
Nehemiah the Tirshatha, and Ezra the Scribe—the Ruler fir: 
and the Pastor afterwards—joined in checking this unseasonab 
burst of penitence. With those stern and stout hearts a flooc 
of tears was the sign, not of reviving strength, but of misplace 
weakness. Feasting, not fasting, was the mark of the manl 
exuberant energy which the national crisis required. ‘This di 
‘is holy. Mourn not, nor weep. Go your way; eat the fi 
‘and drink the sweet, and send portions unto them for who 
‘nothing is prepared . . . neither be ye sorry, for the joy 
‘the Eternal is your strength.’ ‘Hold your peace ;’ none 
these fruitless lamentations: ‘for the day is holy : neither | 
‘ye grieved.’ 
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Such was the Revival of Jerusalem ;_ and even in details it 
s found to be borne out by the ancient law. That great 
tival of the Vintage which had been intended to commemo- 
e the halt in the Exodus made within the borders of Egypt— 
> Dionysia,’ the Saturnalia, the Christmas, if we may so say, 
the Jewish Church—had during centuries fallen into almost 
tire neglect. They had to go back even to the days of Joshua 
find a time when it had been rightly observed.2 From the 
rdens of Mount Olivet, they cut down branches from the 
ves, the palms, and pines, and myrtles ? that then clothed its 
es, and on the flat roofs, and open grounds, and Temple 
arts, and squares before the city gates wove green arbours, 
h the childlike festivity which probably from that day to this 
5 never ceased out of the Jewish world in that autumnal 
ison. One there was who partook five centuries later in this 
st, and whose heart’s desire was that the joyous feelings 
resented by it might be perpetuated, though His followers 
ve too often repelled or ignored them.* 

From this point the two great restorers of Jerusalem who 
herto had moved in spheres apart—the aged scribe, absorbed 
the study of the ancient law ; the young layman, half warrior, 
f statesman, absorbed in the fortification of the city—were 
wn closer and closer together, and henceforth, whether in 
end or history, they became indistinguishably blended. The 
rative of Nehemiah himself does not again mention Ezra ; 
ms of ~Dut it is devoted to deeds which, whether for good or 
emiah. yi], might almost equally belong to both. It is not 
last time that the architect or the engineer has been the best 
league of the reformer or theologian. Vauban saw more 
ly, felt more keenly the true needs of France than Fénelon, 
Bossuet.© So Nehemiah rebuked the nobles for their 
sessions and usurious exactions ;® he summoned the 
vites and the singers 7 to their appointed duties ; he closed * 
gates against the merchants who came with their laden 
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asses on the Sabbath day. He was the originator of the treat 
or compact by which the whole nation bound itself 1 overs 
these observances. It was on a day of solemn abstinenc 
(which, instead of preceding, as in later, and, perhaps, in earlie 
times, followed 2 the Feast of Tabernacles) that this close an 
concentration of all their efforts was accomplished. Two : 
least of the pledges were fulfilled—the Levitical ritual we 
firmly established ; the Sabbatical rest, both of the day and « 
the year,? struck deep root. And two lesser institutions als 
sprang from this time. One was the contribution of wood 1 
the Temple. So vast was the consumption of timber for tt 
furnaces in which the sacrificial flesh was roasted, or burnt, an 
so laborious was the process of hewing down the distant fore 
trees and bringing them into Jerusalem, that it was made 
special article * of the national covenant, and the r4th of tl 
month Ab (August) was observed as the Festival of the Woo 
Carriers. It was the security that the sacred fire—whic 
according to the later legend, Nehemiah had lighted by prete 
natural means ®°—~should always have a supply of fuel to pr 
serve it from the slightest chance of extinction. Another w 
the rate levied on every Jew for the support of the Temple 
the form of the third of a shekel, represented in the Gret 
coinage by two drachmas, and afterwards remaining as the sigt 
of Jewish citizenship. 

Nehemiah’s collision with the surrounding tribes still co 
tinued. They had contested inch by inch his great enterpri 
of making Jerusalem a fortified capital. There were thr 
more obstructive than the rest, probably the three native princ 
established by the Persian satrap over the three surroundii 
districts of Transjordanic, Southern, and Northern Palestir 
Tobiah was the resident at Ammon, and it would seem th: 
like the Hospodars in the Danubian Principalities, heh: 
reached that post by having been a slave in the Imperial cou 


* Neh. X, 29-34. * Ibid. ix. 1. ; “Neh. x. 32; Jos. Ant. xviii. 9, 
1 Macc, vie 49, 533 Jos. Ant. xi.8,5; Matt. xvii. 24-27. Kuenen (iii. 7) ¢ 
xlil. 8, 1; xiv. 10, 6; xv. 1. 2. jectures that the text of Ex. xxx. 11 


“Neh. x. 34: xiii. 31; Jos. B. F. ii. 17, was altered to half a shekel when it: 
6; Ewald, 5, 166. 5.2 Macc. i. 18, found necessary to increase the payme! 
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nd this’ antecedent Nehemiah does not allow us to forget. 
The slave,’ the Ammonite,’ is the sarcastic expression by 
hich Nehemiah more than once insists on designating him. 
‘obiah prided himself on his knowledge of the internal state of 
erusalem. He it was who, when his colleagues expressed 
larm at the rebuilding of the walls, took upon himself to treat 
he whole matter as a jest: ‘For if a jackal were to crawl up, 
he could knock them down.’ He it was who had constant 
atrigues with the disaffected party within the walls, menacing 
Yehemiah by means of the puny representatives of the ancient 
rophets who still were to be found there, corresponding with 
he nobles, with whom he was doubly connected by his own 
marriage with the daughter of Shechaniah, and by his son’s 
aarriage with the daughter of Meshullam.? Even after the © 
ompletion of the walls he still kept on his friendly relations 
vith the chief priest Eliashib, and established himself in one 
f the great store-chambers of the Temple, until Nehemiah on 
is return from Susa indignantly drove him out with all his 
urniture. 

The Arabian prince, who had apparently established himself 
n the Edomite territory, was Gashmu* or Geshem, founder 
probably of the Nabathzean dynasty, but living only 
in Nehemiah’s memory as the idle chatterer who 
rought false charges against him as endeavouring to establish 
n independent sovereignty at Jerusalem. 

But the most powerful of this triumvirate was Sanballat, 
yhose official position at Samaria gave him special influence 
ndSan. With the Persian garrison * which was quartered there. 
allat. It is doubtful whether he was a native of Beth-horon, 
vhich would agree with his establishment on the western side 
f the Jordan, or of the Moabite Horonaim, which would agree 
vith his close adhesion to the Ammonite Tobiah. There was 
peculiar * vein of irritating taunt, for which those two tribes 


sashmu 


1 Neh. ii. 10-19. See Ewald, v. 153. bably the only sermon ever preached on 
2 Tbid. iv. 3; Vi. 12,14, 17, 18; xill. 4, 7- this wild Arab, and full of quaint wisdom. 
2 Ibid. vi. 6. See a striking address of * Ezra iv. 23; Neh. iy. 2. 

Robert Collyer (of Chicago), ‘The Life 5 Zeph. ii. 8; Neh. iv. 4; vi. 13. The 


that now is,’ p. 137, on‘Gashmu,’ pro- same word is used. See Mr. Grove’s in- 
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had an odious reputation, and which characterises all the com 
munications of both those chiefs. Sanballat also, like Tobiaht 
was allied with the High Priest’s family. There was a youtl 
of that house, Manasseh, who had taken for his wife Sanballat’: 
daughter, Nicaso.! Like Helen of Sparta, like La Cava o: 
Spain, like Eva of Ireland, her name was preserved in Jewisl 
tradition as the source of the long evils which flowed from thai 
disastrous union. It was this that was the most conspicuous 
instance of those foreign marriages that had plunged Ezra intc 
the silent abstraction of sorrow, and had roused the more fiery 
soul of Nehemiah to burning frenzy. Heentered into persona 
conflict with them ; he struck them, he seized them by the hai 
and tore it from their heads. He chased away Manasseh witl 
a fierce imprecation ‘because he had defiled the priesthood anc 
‘the court of the priesthood and of the Levites.’ With thi 
burst of wrath, blended with the proud thanksgiving that, afte: 
all, he had done something for the purification of the sacerdota 
tribe, something too (there is a grotesque familiarity in th 
thought) for his settlement of the troublesome question of the 
firewood, Nehemiah closes his indignant record. 

There is a pathetic cry, again and again repeated through 
out this rare autobiographical sketch, hardly found elsewher« 
in the Hebrew records, which shows the current of his thoughts 
as though at every turn he feared that those self-denying, self 
forgetting labours might pass away, and that his countrymen o 
the future might be as ungrateful as his countrymen of th 
present. ‘Think upon me, my God,? for good, according t 
‘all that I have done for this people.’ ‘Remember me, O m 
‘God, concerning this, and wipe not out my good deeds that . 
‘have done for the House of my God, and for the office 
‘thereof.’ ‘Remember me, O my God, concerning this also 
“and spare me according to the greatness of thy mercy.’ ‘Re 
‘member me, O my God, for good.’ 

That prayer for posthumous fame in great measure wa 


structive article on ‘Moab’ in the Dict. af | who, however, transfers the whole story t 
the Bible, ii. p. 398. , a later time. Ewald, v. 213, 214. 
* Neh, xiii. 28; Josephus (Azz. xi 7, 2), * Neh. v. 19; vi. 143 xiii, 14-32. 
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filled in regard to both Reformers, but more remarkably in 
> case of Ezra than of Nehemiah. They were both glorified 
the traditions of their country. At first Nehemiah, as might 
expected from his more commanding position, takes the first 
ice. It is he, and not Ezra, ‘whose renown was great,’ and 
10 is the one hero of this epoch, in the catalogue of worthies! 
ditions C222 UP by the son of Sirach. It is Nehemiah, and 
Nehe- not Zerubbabel, who in the next? age was believed 

: to have rebuilt the Temple, reconsecrated the altar 
d found-in the deep? pit, where it had been hidden, the 
red fire. It is Nehemiah, and not Ezra, who figures in the 
sollections of the same time as the collector of the sacred 
oks.4 But then, as sometimes happens in the reversal ot 
pular verdicts, by which the obscure of one generation is 


vanced to the forefront of another, Ezra came out into a ; 


prominence which placed him on the highest pinnacle 
beside the heroes of the older time. He and not 
hemiah gave his name to the sacred book which records 
ir acts. He was placed on a level with the first and the 
atest of the Prophets, Moses and Elijah. He was identified 
h the last of the Prophets, Malachi. He was supposed to 
ve > been contemporary with the Captivity, to have despaired 
the restoration, and then after a hundred years risen again, 
h his dead ass, to witness the marvellous change. This is 
only record of him in the Koran—a legend with the same 
ral as that of the awaking of the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, 
- with the additional point that he came to life again after all 
se years for a special purpose. It is this sentiment which, 
a hardly less transparent fiction, supposes that Ezra by a 
ine inspiration of memory reproduced the whole of the 
iptures of the Old Testament which had been burnt by the 
aldzeans. This was the fixed belief of Irenzeus, Tertullian, 


bZYa. 


icclus. xlix. 11-13. ‘ Nehemiah’ (Robinson’s Researches, i. 
Mace. i. 22. 490). 

since the tenth century the well of * 2 Mace. il. 13. 

-rogel’ or of *‘ Job,’ at the confluence 5 » Esdras iil. 1, 29 ; D’Herbelot, BzbZio- 


.e Hinnom and Kedron valleys, has, thégque, iv. 539-543 (Ozair Ben Scherahia). 
this legend, been called ‘the well of 
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Clement of Alexandria, and Augustine,! based probably on tl 
legend in the Second Book of Esdras, which tells how Ezra. 
he sate under an oak heard a voice from a bush over again 
him, warning him that ‘the world had lost his youth, and tl 
‘times begun to wax old,’ and that for the weakness of the 
latter days he was to retire into the field for forty days with fi 
men, ‘ready to write swiftly ;"—how he then received a fi 
cup, full as it were ‘ of water, but the colour of it was like fire 
¢, .. and when he had drunk of it, his heart uttered unde 
‘standing, and wisdom grew in his breast, for his spi 
‘strengthened his memory . . . and his mouth was open¢ 
‘and shut no more, and for forty days and nights he dictate 
‘ without stopping till 204 * books were written down.’ 4 

This story thus first appearing at the close of the secor 
century of the Christian era, and diluted by later divines in 
the more refined representation that Ezra was the collector 
editor of the sacred books of the Old Testament Scriptures, h 
no historical basis. Neither of its wilder nor of its tamer for 
is there the slightest vestige in the authentic words of hims 
or of Nehemiah, nor yet in the later Chronicler, nor yet in t 
Son of Sirach, nor in the Books of Maccabees, nor in Joseph 
nor yet in the first Apocryphal Book of Esdras, nor yet in t 
writings of the New Testament, where his name is never me 
tioned. Equally fabulous is the Jewish persuasion that he i 
vented the Masoretic interpretations, and received the o 
tradition of Mosaic doctrine, which from him was alleged 
have been handed on to his successors.®> The absolute silen 
of the contemporary or even following documents excludes 
these suppositions. 

Yet behind all this cloud of fables it is not difficult in t 
authentic documents of the time to discover the nucleus of fi 
round which it has gathered, or to render its due to the gr 


“See the quotations at length in the of inspiration by swallowing three mot 
Bishop of Natal’s work on the Moabite  fuls of the dust where the sacred fire. 


Stone, p. 314. hid (D’Herbelot, iv. 643). 

* This is varied in the traditions of the ° This is the true reading, and leave 
Eastern Church, which, applying to Ezra — for the Canonical Books. 
the story of Nehemiah in 2 Macc. i. 13, *2 Esdras xiv. 1-10, 23-44, 


represent him as having acquired the gift , © Ewald v. 169. 
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istoric name which represents, if not,.as in the legends of his 
sople, the ‘Son of God,’ at least the Founder of a new order 
events and institutions, some of which continued to the close 
‘the Jewish history, some of which continue still. 

Ezra and Nehemiah (for in some respects they are insepar- 
le) are the very impersonations of that quality which Goethe 
i, described as the characteristic by which their race 
pers. has maintained its place before the Judgment seat of 
od and of history—the impenetrable toughness and persistency 
hich constitute their real strength as the Reformers of their 
sople. Reformers in the noblest sense of that word they were 
%t. There is not, as in the first or second Isaiah, as in Jere- 
iah or Ezekiel, a far-reaching grasp of the future, or a penetra- 
yn into the eternal principles of the human heart. They moved 
thin a narrow, rigid sphere. They aimed at limited objects. 
hey were the parents of the various divisions which henceforth 
vided Palestine into parties and sects. They were—by the 
me paradox according to which it is truly said that the 
oyalist Prelates of the English Restoration originated Non- 
nformity—the parents of the Samaritan secession.! They 
augurated in their covenants and their curses that fierce 
clusiveness which in the later years burned with a ‘zeal not 
iccording to knowledge’ in the hearts of those wild assassins 
10 bound themselves together with a curse not to eat bread 
drink water till they had slain the greatest of their country- 
en 2—of those zealots who fought in a frenzy of desperate 
nacity with each other and with their foes in defence of the 
ls which Nehemiah had raised. But within that narrow 
here Ezraand Nehemiah were the models of good Reformers. 
1ey set before themselves special tasks to accomplish and 
ecial evils to remedy, and in the doing of this they allowed 
. secondary or subsidiary object to turn them aside.* They 
ked of their countrymen ‘ to undertake no burdens, no sacri- 
es, which they did not themselves share. They filled the 
ople with a new enthusiasm because none could doubt that 


For the details of the Samaritan sect, * Acts xxiil. 2x, 
Lecture XXXIV. and Jost. i. 44. 3 Neh, vi. 3. * Neh. v. 10. 
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they felt it themselves. The scene of Ezra sitting awestruck 
on the ground at the thought of his country’s sins, the sound 
of the trumpet rallying all the various workmen and warriors at 
the wall to Nehemiah’s side, inspire us still with their own in- 
' spiration. When we read of the passion, almost the violence, 
of Nehemiah in cleansing the Temple and clearing its chambers, 
we see the spark, although the sulphureous spark, of that same 
Divine flame, of which, when One came who found the house 
of prayer turned into a cavern of robbers, it was said ‘ the zeal 
‘of Thine House hath even consumed me.’ ! 

They were again the first distinct and incontestable examples 
of that antiquarian, scholastic, critical treatment of the ancient 
Ae Basti history and literature of the country which succeeds 
sanaties and is inferior to the periods of original genius and 
inspiration, but is itself an indispensable element of instruction. 
Something of the kind we have indicated? in the efforts’ of 
Baruch the scribe when he gathered together the scattered 
leaves of Jeremiah’s prophecies, or of the earlier compiler, who 
during the exile collected in the Books of Kings the floating 
fragments of the earlier history and poetry of his race. But 
now we actually see the process before our eyes. 

Nehemiah, when he came to Jerusalem, not contented with 
the rough work of building and fighting, dived? into the 
archives of the former generations and thence dug out and 
carefully preserved the Register of the names, properties, and 
pedigrees of those who had returned in the original exile. Some 
other antiquary or topographer must in other days have done 
the like for that which we have called elsewhere the Domesday 
Book of Canaan in the Book of Joshua. But in Nehemiah we 
first meet with an unquestionable person whose name we can 
connect with that science whose title owed no small part of its 
early fame to the Jewish history which was so designated— 
Josephus’s ‘ Archeeology.’ It is Nehemiah’s keen sympathy 
with those antique days which made him so diligent an explorer 
of the ruined walls and gates and towers and well-worn stairs, 
and of the legal ancestral documents of the city of his fathers’ 


‘John ii. x7. ? Lectures XL. and XLI. ® Neh, vii. 5-73 ; xi. 3-36. 
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pulchres. And not only so, but (if we may trust the first 
adition on the subject which can be traced, and which con- 
ins the one particle of probable truth in the legends concerning 
€ origin of the Jewish canon) it was Nehemiah! who first 
idertook in the self-same spirit implied in the authentic 
tices just cited to form a Library of the books of the past 
nes: namely, of ‘the Books of the Kings, and Prophets, 
hose which bore the name of David, and the Royal Letters 
oncerning sacred offerings.’ This earliest tradition respecting 
e agglomeration of the sacred. Hebrew literature certainly 
dicates that it was in Nehemiah’s time that the various docu- 
ents of the past history of his race were united in one col- 
ction. Then, probably, was the time when the Unknown 
ophet of the Captivity was attached to the roll of the elder 
collectors Isaiah, and the earlier Zechariah affixed to the 
prophecies of his later namesake ;? when the Books 
os of Jasher and of the ‘Wars of the Lord’ finally 
rished, and were superseded by the existing Books of 
amuel’ and ‘of the Kings.’ It is evident from the terms 
the description that ‘ Nehemiah’s Library ’ was not coextensive 
th any existing canon. It was not a formation of divine 
acles so much as a repository of whatever materials from 
iatever source might be useful for the future history of his 
ople. It was not the complete canon of the ‘Old Testament’ 
‘ich was then formed, for some even of the earlier Books, 
ch as Ezekiel, had not yet fully established their right ; and 
ny books or parts of books now contained in it were still 
sent. ‘The various treatises of ‘Ezra,’ Malachi, the Chron- 
es, Esther, the Maccabean Psalms, the Maccabean Histories, » 
rhaps Ecclesiastes, probably Daniel, were still tocome. Nor 
s it based on the modern idea of a strictly sacred volume ; 
‘one of its chief component parts consisted of the official 
ters of the Persian kings, which have never had a place in 
- ecclesiastical roll of the consecrated Scriptures. It was the 
ural, the laudable attempt to rescue from oblivion such 
rtions of the Hebrew literature as, with perpetually increasing 


= és pes 
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additions, might illustrate and enforce! the one central boa 
of the Pentateuch, round which they were gathered. TH 
‘Prophets’ were still outside, occupying a position analogov 
to that filled in the early Christian Canon by the Deuterec 
canonical writings of the Old Testament, and the ‘ doubtfu! 
writings of the New Testament.” These, in common with a 
‘the other books’ which followed them, formed a class b 
themselves, known as ‘the Books,’* ‘the Bible’ (to adopt th 
modern word), outside ‘the Holy Book’ or ‘ Holy Bible,’ whic 
was the Law itself. 

And this brings us to the point at which Nehemiah th 
Governor recedes from view to make way for Ezra the Scrib 
who in the later traditions, alike of Jew, Arab, and ear 
Christian, entirely takes his place. 

There is an almost contemporary‘ representation of Ez: 
Asinte Which at once places before us his true historic 
preters of position in this aspect. It was on the occasion | 
Rok that great celebration of the Feast of the Tabernacl 
which has been before mentioned. The whole people we 
assembled—not the men only, but the women issuing from the 
Eastern seclusion ; not the old only, but all whose dawnit 
intelligence ® enabled them to understand at all, were gather 
on one of the usual gathering-places outside the city wal 
On the summit of the slope of the hill (as the Bema rose « 
the highest tier of the Athenian Pnyx) was raised a huge wood 
tower on which stood Ezra with a band of disciples round hit 
There, on that September morning, just as the sun was risi 
above Mount Olivet, he unrolled before the eyes of the e 
pectant multitude the huge scroll of the Law, which he h 
doubtless brought with him from Chaldza. At that mome 
the whole multitude rose from the crouching postures in whi 
they were seated, after the manner of the East, over the wh« 

‘ émiaveyyayev. 2 Macc. ii. 13. * See Lecture XLVIII. 

*So the oldest Talmudic statements *It is not in Nehemiah’s own recor 
(‘Mishna Megilla’ iv., ‘Jerusalem Me- but in that by which the Chronicler 
* gilla’ 73, Sepher Israel iii., Sopherim filled up the interstices in Neh. viii. 
iii.). These references, and the conclu- ix, 38: 


sions therefrom, I owe to Dr. Ginsburg. 5 Neh. viii. 3. 
Comp. Dan. ix. 2, 
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the open platform. They stood on their feet, and he at the 
me instant blessed ‘the Eternal, the great God.’ Thousands 
hands were lifted up from the crowd, in the attitude of prayer, 
ith the loud reverberated cry of Amen: and again hands and 
sads sank down and the whole people lay prostrate on the 
cky ground. It was then the early dawn. From that hour 
€ assembly remained in fixed attention till the midday heat 
spersed them. The instruction was carried on partly by 
ading the sacred book, partly by explaining it. Sometimes it 
us Ezra himself who poured forth a long passionate summary 
their history, sometimes it was the Levites who addressed 
é people in prayer.! 

We feel that in this scene a new element of religion has 
tered on the stage. The Temple has retired for the moment 
bo the background. There is something which stirs the 
tional sentiment yet more deeply, and which is the object of 
ll more profound veneration. It is ‘the Law.’ However we 
plain the gradual growth of the Pentateuch, however we 
count for the ignorance of its contents, for the inattention to 

precepts, this is the first distinct introduction of the Mosaic 
y as the rule of the Jewish community. That lofty platform 
which Ezra stood might be fitly called ‘the Seat of Moses.’ ? 
is from this time that the Jewish nation became one of those 
iom Mohammed calls ‘the people of a book.’ It was but 
e book amongst the many which Nehemiah had collected, 
t it was the kernel round which the others grew with an ever- 
iltiplying increase. The Bible, and the reading of the Bible 
an instrument of instruction, may be said to have been begun 
the sunrise of that day when Ezra unrolled the parchment 
‘oll of the Law. It was a new thought that the Divine Will 
uld be communicated by a dead literature as well as by a 
ing voicet In the impassioned welcome with which this 
sught was received lay the germs of all the good and evil 
ich were afterwards to be developed out of it ; on the one 
le, the possibility of appeal in each successive age to the 
mitive, undying document that should rectify the fluctuations 

! Neh. ix. 3, 4, 5 (LXX.). ? Matt. xxiii. 2. 
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of false tradition and fleeting opinion ; on the other hand, tk 
temptation to pay to the letters of the sacred book a worship ¢ 
idolatrous and as profoundly opposed to its spirit as once ha 
been the veneration paid to the sacred trees or the sacred stons 
of the consecrated groves or hills. 

But we have said that the book which was thus reverence 
was not coextensive even with the Hebrew Scriptures as the 
are now received. It contained no single song of David, n 
single proverb of Solomon, no single prophecy of Isaiah ¢ 
Jeremiah. It was ‘the Zaw.’ When Manasseh, 1 
his passion for his Samaritan wife, fled from the fur 
of Nehemiah to the height of Gerizim, he carried with hin 
either actually or in remembrance, not all the floating recor¢ 
which the fierce Governor of Jerusalem in his calmer mooc 
was gathering here and there like the Reliques which Perc 
or Scott collected from the holes and corners of Englis 
minstrelsy, or Livy from the halls of Roman nobles. It w: 
the five books of Moses only, with that of Joshua appende 
which the fugitive priest had heard from Ezra, or Ezrz 
companions, and which alone at the moment of his departu 
commanded the attention of the community from which |] 
parted.! We trace the exact point which the popular vener 
tion had reached by the point at which it was broken off 
the Samaritan secession. 

It is not without importance to notice the ascendency 
this one particular aspect of the ancient Jewish literature oy 
every other, and to observe that the religion of this age w 
summed up, not in a creed or a hymn, but in the Law- 
whether on its brighter or its darker side. On its brighter si 
we see it as it is represented in the 119th Psalm,? belongir 


The Law. 


‘In like manner the retention of the _ bably originated by the desire to have 
ancient Hebrew characters by the Samari- additional mark of disfinction from > 
tans confirms the Talmudic tradition that Samaritans, as the English pronunciat 
the introduction of the Chaldaic characters _ of Latin is said to have been suggested 
dates from the time of Ezra. The Hebrew confirmed by the wish to make an ad 
characters still continued to be used on tional test to detect the Roman conspi 
coins, like Latin, as the official language cies against the Protestant Sovereig 
of Europe after it had been discontinued See Derenbourg, p. 446. 
in literature. The use of the Chaldzan * See Ewald, v. 173. 
characters for the sacred books was pro- 
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n all probability, to this epoch. In every possible form the 
shange“is rung on the synonyms for this great idea. Every 
yerse expresses it :—Zaw, Testimony, Commandments, Statutes. 
The Psalmist never lets us forget for a-moment what is the 
abject of his devotion. It is the Biblical expression of the 
inchanging Law of Right, through which, as it has been said 
by one of later times, 


Even the stars are kept from wrong. 
And the most ancient heavens through thee are fresh atid: strong. 


[t is the vindication of the grandeur of that side of human 
zoodness which both the religious and the cynical world have 
often condemned as commonplace morality, but which the 
author of this Jewish Ode to Duty regards as the highest 
light both of piety and of philosophy. ‘The 119th Psalm,’ 
says a writer of our time, ‘that meditation which with sweet - 
‘monotony strikes ever the golden string deep buried in the 
‘human heart, a string implying by its strange susceptibilities 
‘the reality of a music not of this world, yet harmonising all 
‘worlds in one! There is no poetry, there is little rhythm, 
there is no intellectual insight, there is no comprehensive 
philosophy, in the gentle life that yearns and pleads through 
those undying words. But there is not one verse which does 
not tell of a man to whom the Infinite Power was a living 
Presence and a constant inspiration.’! Such is the form 
inder which the Law presented itself to a religious mind in 
hat age of the Jewish Church, and which well agrees both 
vith the passionate devotion of Ezra to its service, and the 
ttachment to it, with a mingling of tears and laughter, which 
nade it the main lever of his revival of his people. It is 
trange to reflect that this grand idea had become so perverted 
nd narrowed as time rolled on, that in the close of the Jewish 
Sommonwealth ‘the Law,’ instead of being regarded by the 
ighest spirit of the age as the main support of goodness, was 
t least at times regarded by him as its worst and deadliest 
nemy.? But the aspect of the Law as presented by the 


1 Mystery of Matter, by the Rev. J. ? Rom. iii. 20, 28; iv. 15 ; vil. 5; viii. 2,, 
Jlanson Picton, p. 280. 3; Gal. ii. 16; ili. 2, 10; iv. 5, 9, 10; Ve 
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Psalmist. is the more persuasive and more enduring. He 
saw, and the course of ages has made us see even more 
clearly, that all other things come to an end, but that the 
commandment of God is bounded by no narrow compass.' 
And this leads us to the attitude in which Ezra himself 
stood towards the Pentateuch. He was a Jewish Priest ; he 
was a Persian judge. But the name by which he is 
emphatically called, throwing all else into the shade, 
is ‘the Scribe.’ We have already indicated the earlier begin- 
nings of the office. But in Ezra it received an importance ? 
altogether unprecedented. In him the title came to mean 
‘the man of the Book.’ Those long readings and expositions 
of the Law called into existence two classes of men ; the one 
inferior, the Interpreters or Targumists, or (which is another 
form of the same word), Dragomans ; the other the Scribes, 
who took their places beside the Elders and the Priests, at 
times as the most powerful institution of the community. 
The Interpreters or Dragomans resulted from the necessity 
of rendering the archaic Hebrew into the popular Aramaic. 
They were regarded for the most part as mere hirelings— 
empty, bombastic characters, without the slightest authority, 
ragged, half-clothed mendicants, who could be silenced in a 
moment by their superiors in the assembly,? compelled to 
speak orally lest their words should by chance be mistaken 
for those of the Scripture. The Scribes or ‘ Lawyers,’ that 
is, the learned in the Pentateuch, were far different. Here, 
again, as in the case of ‘ the Law,’ we find ourselves confronted 
with an element which contains at once the noblest and the 
basest aspects of the Jewish, and we must add, of the Christian 
religion. It is evident that in the Scribes rather than in any 
of the other functionaries of the Jewish Church is the nearest 
original of the clergy of later times. In the ancient Prophet, 
going to and fro, sometimes naked, sometimes wrapt in his 
hairy cloak, chanting his wild melodies, or dramatising his own 


The Scribes. 


18; 1 Cor. xv. 56; See, however, Rom. ? Derenbourg, 25. 
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essage,,always strange and exceptional—in the ancient Priest, 
eriving his sanctity from his clothes, with his strong arms 
nbrued, like a butcher’s, in the blood of a cow or a sheep, no 
ne would recognise the religious! ministers of any civilised 
yuntry for the last eighteen centuries. But in the Scribe, 
bring over the sacred volume, or reading and enforcing it 
om his lofty platform, or explaining it to the small knots of 
hose that had understanding,’ and gathered round him for 
struction, there is an unmistakable likeness to the religious 
achers of all the various forms which have arisen out of the 
idaism of Ezra and Nehemiah. The Rabbi in the schools of 
afed and Tiberias, expounding or preaching, from whatever 
ibe he may have sprung—the Cadi founding his verdicts on 
© Koran—the Imam delivering his Friday Sermon from the 
fidbar or instructing his little circle of hearers on the floor of ~ 
€ mosques—the Christian clergy through all their different 
anches—Doctors, Pastors, Evangelists, Catechists, Readers, 
evivalists, studying, preaching, converting, persuading—all 
ese in these their most spiritual functions, have their root 
9t in Aaron’s altar, nor even in Samuel’s choral school, but 
Ezra’s pulpit. 

The finer elements of this widely-ramifying institution thus 
augurated appear at its outset. It was the permanent 
umph of the moral over the purely mechanical functions 
worship. The prophets had effected this to a certain 
tent ; but their appearance was so fitful—their gifts so 
egular—that they were always, so to speak, outside the 
stem, rather than a part of it—Preaching Friars, Non- 
nformists, or, at the most, Occasional Conformists on the 
andest scale. But from the time of Ezra the Scribes never 
ased. The intention of their office, as first realised in him 
d his companions, was the earnest endeavour to reproduce, 
study, to translate, to represent in the language of his own 
ne, the oracles of sacred antiquity ; to ascertain the meaning 
dark words, to give life to dead forms, to enforce forgotten 
ities ; to stimulate the apathy of the present by invoking the 


2 See Lecture XXXVI. 
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loftier spirit of the past. Such was the ideal of the ‘ Ministe 
‘of Religion’ henceforth ; and when the Highest teache 
described it in His own words He found none better thai 
to take the office of Ezra, and say: ‘Every Scribe whicl 
‘is instructed! unto the Kingdom of Heaven is like unto ai 
‘householder which bringeth forth out of his treasure thing 
‘new and old.’ 

And when in the sixteenth century of the Christian Churecl 
the intellectual and spiritual element of Religion was once agai 
brought to the front, with the appeal to its original document 
—the English Martyr at the stake could find no fitter words t 
express the permanent triumph of his cause than those whic! 
in the Apocryphal Book of Esdras are spoken in reference t 
the ideal Scribe, the ideal Reformer of Israel: ‘I shall light. 
‘candle of understanding in thine heart, which shall not b 
put iont.24 

But to this great office there was and is a darker side 
There was, indeed, nothing of itself Priestly in the functions ¢ 
the Scribe; the idea of their office was as distinct, almost a 
alien, from the mechanical, bullock-slaying, fumigating mini: 
trations of the Priesthood as had been the office of the Prophet: 
But, unlike the Prophets, this distinction was in their case ofte 
more of form than of spirit. Ezra, though a Scribe first an 
foremost, was yet a Priest; and his chief associates, until th 
arrival of the Governor, Nehemiah, were Levites. The Scribe 
and the Priests hung together ; and at some of the most critic. 
moments of their history the interests, the passions, and tl 
prejudices of the two were fatally indissoluble. And in lik 
manner, although from the more spiritual nature of the religic 
ina less degree, the Pastors of the Christian Church have agai 
and again been tempted to formalise and materialise the 
spiritual functions by associating them once more with tl 
name and the substance of the ancient Jewish* or Pag: 
Priesthood. 


: Matt. xiii. 52. * See Professor Lightfoot on the Phil 
» *2 Esdras xiv. 25. Compare Froude’s _ pians, 243-266. 
. History of England, vi. 387. 
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And yet further the peculiar ministrations of the Scribes 
came more and more divorced from that homely yet elevated 
pect imparted to his office by Ezra. There was, as we have 
en, the fable which ascribed to him the formation of a body 
Scribes called the Great Synagogue,! by which the Canon of 
ripture was arranged, the first Liturgy of the Jewish Church 
mposed, and of which the succession continued till its last 
rvivor died two centuries afterwards. Some such circle 
ubtless may have grown up round the first great Scribe—a 
cle of ‘men of understanding’ such as Johanan and Eliashib, 
10 are described ? by that name as having accompanied him 
m Babylon—though of the existence or the doings of any 
ch regular body no vestige appears in any single historical or 
thentic work before the Christian era. But there is one 
ditional saying ascribed to the Great Synagogue which must 
‘ely have come down from an early stage in the history of 
> Scribes, and which well illustrates the disease, to which, as 
a parasitical plant, the order itself, and all the branches into 
ich it has grown, has been subject. It resembles in form the 
nous medizval motto for the guidance of conventual ambition, 
hough it is more serious in spirit: ‘Be circumspect in judg- 
ig—make many disciples—make a hedge round the law.’ 
thing could be less like the impetuosity, the simplicity, or 
openness of Ezra than any of these three precepts. But 
- one which in each succeeding generation predominated 
re and more was the last: ‘Make a hedge about the Law.’ 
build up elaborate explanations, thorny obstructions, subtle 
sions, enormous developments, was the labour of the later 
vish Scribes, till the Pentateuch was buried beneath the 
shna, and the Mishna beneath the Gemara. To make 
iges round the Koran has been, though not perhaps in 
ally disproportioned manner, the aim of the schools of 


Il that can be said on this subject is iii. 380-387. : i. 

summed up by Derenbourg, c. 3, and 2¢Mebinim.’ Ezra viii. 16. . 

‘insburg in Kitto’sCyclopedia(‘Great = * Derenbourg, 34. The medizeval say- 
jagogue’), where it is conjectured ing is, “Parere superiori, legere breviarium 
the 120 members were made up out of ‘ taliter qualiter, et sinere res vadere ut 
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El-Azar and Cordova, and of the successive Fetvahs of thi 
Sheykhs-el-Islam. To erect hedges round the Gospel ha 
been the effort, happily not continuous or uniform, but of larg 
and dominant sections of the Scribes of Christianity, until th 
words of its Founder have well-nigh disappeared, behind th 
successive intrenchments, and fences, and outposts, and counte! 
works, of Councils, and Synods, and Popes, and anti-Pope: 
and Sums of Theology and of Saving Doctrine, of Confession 
of Faith and Schemes of Salvation ; and the world has agai 
and again sighed for one who would once more speak with th 
authority of self-evidencing Truth, and ‘not! as the Scribes 
A distinguished Jewish Rabbi of this century, in a striking an 
pathetic passage on this crisis in the history of his nation, contras 
the prospect of the course which Ezekiel and Isaiah had indicate 
with that which was inaugurated by Ezra, and sums up his n 
flections with the remark that: ‘ Had the spirit been preserve 
‘instead of the letter, the substance instead of the form, the 
‘ Judaism might have been spared the necessity of Christianity. 
But we in like manner may say that, had the Scribes of tl 
Christian Church retained more of the genius of the Hebre 
Prophets, Christianity in its turn would have been spared wh 
has too often been a return to Judaism, and it was in the pe 
ception of the superiority of the Prophet to the Scribe that ; 
original force and unique excellence have consisted. 

One further germ of spiritual life may, probably, be trac 
to the epoch of Ezra. If in the long unmarked period whi 
The Syna- follows, the worship of the Synagogue silently sprai 
ie up such as we shall see it at the latest stage of the 
history,? it must have originated in the independent, person 
universal study of the Law, irrespective of Temple or Prie 
which Ezra had inaugurated. The great innovation of Praye 
as a substitute for Sacrifice thus took root in Jewish worshi 
the eighteen prayers which are still recited in Jewish synagogue 
and of which some at least are, both by ancient tradition a 
modern criticism, ascribed to Ezra and his companions, are t 


* Matt. vii. 29. ? Herzfeld, ii. 32-36. * See Lecture XLI. 
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first example of an articulate Liturgy. On the one hand, the 
personal devotion of the Psalms now found its place as the 
expression of the whole community ; and, on the other hand, 
the conviction which the Prophets entertained of the perpetual 
existence of the nation, prepared the way for the conviction of 
the endless life of the single human being. ‘In a word, 
* Judaism was now on the road towards the adoption of the hope 
* of personal immortality.’ ! 


NOTE. 


Of the ‘ Eighteen Benedictions’ (p. 134), as they are called, the 
Ist, 2nd, and 3rd, the 17th, and 18th and 19th (Prideaux, i. 419- 
422) are believed to date from Ezra. They are as follows :— 

1. Blessed be Thou, O Lord, our God, the God of our fathers, 
the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, the God of Jacob, the 
sreat God, powerful and tremendous, the high God, bountifully 
dispensing benefits, the Creator and Possessor of the Universe, 
who rememberest the good deeds of our fathers, and in Thy love 
sendest a Redeemer to those who are descended from them, for 
Thy name’s sake, O King, our Helper, our Saviour, and our 
Shield. Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who art the Shield of Abra- 
am. 

2. Thou, O Lord, art powerful for ever. Thou raisest the dead 
o life, and art mighty to save; Thou sendest down the dew, 
stillest the winds, and makest the rain to come down upon the 
sarth, and sustainest with Thy beneficence all that live therein ; 
ind of Thine abundant mercy makest the dead again to live. 
[Thou helpest up those that fall; Thou curest the sick; Thou 
oosest them that are bound, and makest good Thy Word of Truth 
o those that sleep in the dust. 

Who is to be compared to Thee, O Thou Lord of might? and 
vho is like unto Thee, O our King, who killest and makest alive, 
nd makest salvation to spring up as the herb out of the field? 
‘hou art faithful to make the dead to rise again to life. Blessed 
rt Thou, O Lord, who raisest the dead again to life. 

3. Thou art holy, and Thy name is holy, and Thy Saints do 
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praise Thee every day. For a great King and an holy art Thou, 
O God. Blessed art Thou, O Lord God most holy. 

17. Be Thou well pleased, O Lord our God, with Thy people 
Israel, and have regard unto their prayers. Restore Thy worship 
to the inner part of Thy house, and make haste with favour and 
love to accept of the burnt sacrifices of Israel and their prayers ; 
and let the worship of Israel Thy people be continually well 
pleasing unto Thee. Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who restorest thy 
Divine presence to Zion. 

18. We will give thanks unto Thee with praise. For Thou art 
the Lord our God, the God of our fathers for ever and ever. 
Thou art our Rock, and the Rock of our life, the Shield of our 
salvation. To all generations will we give thanks unto Thee and 
declare Thy praise ; because of our life, which is always in Thy 
hands ; and because of our souls, which are ever depending upon 
Thee ; and because of Thy signs, which are every day with us; 
and because of Thy wonders, and marvellous loving-kindnesses, 
which are, morning and evening and night, continually before us. 
Thou art good, for thy mercies are not consumed; Thou art mer- 
ciful, for Thy loving-kindnesses fail not. For ever we hope in 
Thee ; and for all these mercies be Thy name, O King, blessed, and 
exalted, and lifted up on high for ever and ever; and let all that 
live give thanks unto Thee. And let them in truth and sincerity 
praise Thy name, O God of our salvation and our help. Blessed 
art Thou, O Lord, whose name is good, and whom it is fitting 
always to give thanks unto. 

19. Give peace, beneficence, and benediction, grace, benignity, 
and mercy unto us, and to Israel Thy people. Bless us, O our 
Father, even all of us together as one man. With the light of 
Thy countenance hast Thou given unto us, O Lord our God, the 
law of life, and love, and benignity, and righteousness, and bless- 
ing, and mercy, and life, and peace. And let it seem good in 
Thine eyes to bless Thy people Israel with Thy peace at all times 
and in every moment. Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who blessest 
Thy people Israel with peace. Amen. 
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LECTURE XLV. 


MALACHI. 


‘ THE age! of Ezra—the last pure glow of the long days of t 
‘Old Testament seers—produced one more prophetic work, 1 
The last of * brief composition of Malachi. With its clear insi; 
the Prophets. ¢ into the real wants of the time, its stern reproof ey 
‘ of the priests themselves, and its bold exposition of the eter: 
‘truths and the certainty of a last judgment, this book clo 
‘the series of prophetic writings in a manner not unworthy 
‘such lofty predecessors. And, indeed, it is no less import: 
‘than consistent in itself that even the setting sun of the ¢ 
‘ Testament days should still be reflected in a true prophet, ¢ 
‘that the fair days of Ezra and Nehemiah should in him 
‘ glorified more nobly still.’ 

Malachi was the last of the Prophets. The prophets < 
prophetesses that had appeared since the time of Haggai ¢ 
Zechariah? were but of a weak and inferior kind. He ak 
represents the genuine spirit of the ancient oracular* order- 
far at least as concerns the purely Hebrew history—till the fi 
and transcendent burst of Evangelical and Apostolical prophe 
when a new era was opened on the world. The approxir 
time of the work can be fixed by its allusions to the surround 
circumstances, which are still of the same kind as those wh 
form the scene of the operations of Ezra and Nehemiah. 


* Ewald v. 176. ? Neh. vi. 7, 12, 14. iii. 38 (LXX.); Psalm Ixxiv. 9; Ec 
* Macc. iv. 46; ix. 27; xiv. 41; Dan. -xxxvi. 15, 
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hem he, must have stood in the same relation as Isaiah to 
dezekiah, or Haggai to Zerubbabel ; and, although there is no 
robability in the tradition which identifies him with Ezra, it is 
ue that he represents the prophetic aspect of the epoch of 
hich the two great Reformers were the scholastic and secular 
>presentatives. 

There is the same close union as then between! the office 
f Priest and Scribe. There is the same demoralisation? of the 
triesthood as then in the questionable associations of the house 
f the High Priest Eliashib—the Eli of those later days—the 
ross and audacious? plundering of Hophni and Phineas re- 
eated on the paltry scale of meaner and more niggardly pil- 
ring. There are, as in Ezra’s time, the faithless husbands, 
eserting for some foreign alliance their Jewish wives, who 
athe the altar with their tears.t There are the wealthy® 
obles, as in the days of Nehemiah, who grind down the poor 
y their exactions. Against all these the Prophet raises up his 
vice in the true spirit of Amos or of Joel. There is also the 
assionate denunciation of Edom,® which runs like a red thread 
rough all the prophetic strains of this epoch, from Jeremiah 
id Ezekiel and the Second Isaiah, through Obadiah and the 
abylonian Psalmist, down to this last and fiercest expression, 
hich goes so far as to enhance the Divine love for Jacob by 
mntrasting it with the Divine hatred for Esau. But there are 
ree ideas peculiar, if not in substance yet in form, to Malachi 
significantly marking the point from which, as it were, he 
oks over the silent waste of years that is to follow him, un- 
oken by any distinct prophetic utterance, yet still responding 
various faint echoes to the voice of this last of the long succes- 
yn of seers that had never ceased since the days of Samuel. 

I. We speak first of the chief idea which is inwrought into 
e very structure of his work and of his being. The expecta- 
»Mes. tion of an Anointed King of the House of David has 
ps: ceased. Since the death of Zerubbabel, neither in 
ra, nor Nehemiah, nor Malachi, nor in any contemporary 


1 Mal. ii. 7. 2 Tbid, i, 6-12 ; ii. 8, 9. 3 See Lecture XVIII. 
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books, is there any trace of sucha hope. It is another form 
in which the vision of the future shaped itself, and which was 
peculiarly characteristic of the time. The prominent figure is 
now that of the Messenger, the avant courier—to use the Greek 
word, ‘the Angel,’ to use the Hebrew word, the J/alachi—o' 
the Eternal. Such a figure had, doubtless, been used before. 
In the Patriarchal age, and at times in the Monarchy, there had 
been heavenly Messengers who brought the Divine Word to the 
listening nation. Once by the Great Prophet of the Captivity 
Israel himself is termed the Angel or the Messenger.! Ir 
Haggai? after the return that idea had been still further localised 
He was himself ‘the Angel of the Eternal.’ In Zechariah the 
same expression (was it the aged Haggai of whom he® spoke 
or the unseen Presence which Haggai represented ?) describe: 
the mysterious guide that led him through the myrtle grove: 
and through the court of the High Priest’s trial. But now the 
word pervades the whole prophetic Book. The very name o 
the Prophet is taken from it ; whether he bore the title o 
Malachi as indicating the idea with which the age was full, o: 
whether it was transferred to a Prophet without a name? (as 
possibly, the title of Abdadonai, ‘the servant of the Lord,’ may 
have been given to the Great Unnamed of the Captivity), fron 
the subject of his prophecy. The ideal Priest whom Malach 
describes is in like manner the Messenger of the Lord o 
Hosts. The eventful consummation to which he looks is th 
arrival, not of the Warrior-king or the Invisible Majesty o 
Heaven, but of the Messenger who should enforce? the treat 
which had been made of old time between God and His people 
which had of late been renewed by Nehemiah. This was to br 
the moment of the unexpected ® sifting and dividing of th 
essential from the unessential, the worthless from the valuable 
It was to be like the furnace in which the precious metals wer 
cleansed ; it was to be like the tank in which the fullers bea 
and washed out the clothes of the inhabitants of Jerusalem ; i 


Isa. xlil. 19. 2 Haggai i. 13. © See Clem. Alex. Stvom. i. 2. (Lectur 
*Zech. 1. 1X} 12\3) Wl pve oe XLI.) 
*Mal. i. x This is well argued in © Mal. ii. 7. ” bid. it. x. 
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as to be like the glorious yet terribte uprising of the Eastern 
n! which should wither to the very roots the insolence and 
€ injustice of mankind ; but, as its rays extendéd, like the 
ngs of the Egyptian Sun: god, should by its healing and in- 
gorating influences call forth the good from their obscurity, 
ancing and bounding like the young cattle in the burst of 
ring, and treading down under their feet the dust and ashes 
which the same bright sun had burnt up the tangled thicket 
‘iniquitous dealing. Yet for this day of mingled splendour 
id gloom, a Prelude, a Preparation was needed ; and, in fore- 
sting the forms which it would take, two colossal figures rose 
it of the past. One was Moses,” to whom on Horeb had been 
yen the Law, which now through Ezra had been revived, ex- 
unded, and brought within their reach. The Pentateuch was 
live in their remembrance. The memory of their past his- 
ry, the fulfilment of those ruling principles of ‘ conduct which 
re three-fourths of human life,’ was their guide for the 
rilous future. And for the enforcement of these there was 
eded yet another spirit of the mighty dead. It was the 
sat 3 representative of the whole Prophetic order, now, as it 
re, by the last of his race, evoked from the invisible world. 
ready there had sprung up round the mysterious figure of 
jah that belief which reached its highest pitch in the Mussul- 
in world, where he is ‘the Immortal one,’ who in the green- 
ss of perpetual youth is always appearing to set right the 
ong—and which in the Jewish nation has expected him to 
‘ive in each new crisis* of their fate, and to solve all the 
dles of their destiny. But for Malachi the chief mission of 
returning Elijah was to be that of the Forerunner of the 
ul crisis : who should arrest ® in their diverging courses the 
its both of the older and the younger generation, and who 
uld enable (if we thus far venture to unfold the thought 
ich is not expressed in the Prophecy, but lies deep in the 


Mal. iv. 2,3 (Heb.). See Lecture IV. the Latin Phrase conversion, and in the 
‘bid. iv. 5. 3 [bid iv. 5- Greek peTavoud. The idea is of a wrench 
see Lecture XXX. of the mind in another than its ordinary 
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history of that, as of all like ages) the fathers to recognise the 
new needs and the new powers of the children, and the children 
to recognise the value of the institutions and traditions which 
they inherit from the fathers. 

Such an insistance on the necessity of patient preparation— 
on the importance of working out the old and homely truths of 
justice and truthfulness, as the best means of meeting the 
coming conflict—received its full point and meaning when such 
a rough Precursor, such an Angel! of moral reformation, did 
arise and recall, even in outward garb and form, the ancient 
Tishbite who had last been seen in the same valley of the 
Jordan. But the principle of the necessity of a Messenger or 
Angel in the place or in the anticipation of that which is still ta 
come—of the opening of the way by the Great for the Greatest 
—of the announcement of pure morality, which commends itsell 
to the many, leading towards the spiritual religion which com. 
mends itself chiefly to the few—this is the main idea of Malachi’s 
teaching, which shall now be expanded and explained by the 
corresponding events and ideas of his time. 

I. It branches into two parts. The sense of the need o 
this intermediary dispensation, if it is not directly connected, a 
Pea, any rate coincides, with the awe which shrinks from 
Divine familiar contact with the Divine Name and Presence 

, with the reverence which fears, the irreverence whick 
despises, the mention of the Supreme Unseen Cause. In the 
book which probably approaches most nearly to the time o 
Malachi the change is complete. In? the Book of Ecclesiaste: 
there is no name but Elohim—‘ God ’—and the whole book i 
penetrated with a reserve and self-control expressed in word: 
which have a significant import when within sound of the 
multitude of theological phrases and devotional iteration by 
which, both in East and West, the religious world often ha 
sought to approach its Maker: ‘God is in Heaven and thot 


Mark i. 2. So completely in the reference to this passage, is, in the tradi 
Eastern Church—probably from the con- tionary Greek pictures (as at Moun 
stant use of the word aYyedos both for Athos), represented as a winged angel. 
angel and messenger—have the two deas * For the date of Ecclesiastes see Gin: 
been combined, that John the Baptist, in burg’s Koheleth, 244-255. 
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jon earth, therefore let thy words be few.’! And it is 
med up in the brief conclusion of the whole matter, after 
templating the many proverbs, the words of the wise, the 
less making of many books, which had already begun to 
racterise the nation : ‘Fear God and keep His command- 
ents, for this is the whole duty of man.’ We have seen 
‘in earlier times the name first of ‘ Jehovah,’? and then of 
novah Sabaoth,’ became the national name of the Divine 
er of Israel. We have now arrived at the moment when this 
it title is to disappear. In the parallel passages of duplicate 
try or duplicate history the simpler ‘Elohim’ began to take 
place of the more? sacred ‘ Jehovah.’ 

In accordance with these isolated indications was the general 
tice, of which we cannot ascertain the exact beginning, 
4 by which the special name of the God of Israel was 
tion 0} = 

aifor now withdrawn, and, as far as the Hebrew race was 
concerned, for ever withdrawn, from the speech and 
i the writings of the nation. Already‘ at the time of the 
aritan secession in the days of Nehemiah the change began 
perate. In their usages, instead of the word ‘Jehovah’ ® 
substituted ‘Shemeh,’ ‘the Name ;’ but they still had 
ined the word unaltered in their own copies of the Law. 
the Jews of Jerusalem in the place of the ancient name 
tituted, first by pronunciation, and then by changing the 
ts of the vowels, throughout the sacred writings, the word 
onai,’ ‘Lord or Master ’®—the same word that appears for 
Phoenician deity whom the Syrian maidens mourned on 
ynon ; by the time that the Greek translators of the Hebrew 
stures undertook their task they found that this conventional 
se had become completely established, and therefore, 


cles. v. 2. them to Dr. Ginsburg. 
ctures V. and XXIII. *See Lecture XLIV. — : 
mpare, for this gradual introduction 5 The name ¥ehovah in the Moabite 


shim’ (‘God’) in the later books for Stone shows that it must have been in use 
yah’? (‘The Lord ’) in the earlier, down to the eighth century B.c. (Dr 
|v. 24, 25; x Chron. iv. 15, 16; Ginsburg). 

vi. 5, 9, 11; x Chron. xiv. 10, 15, ® Thus Plutarch (Quest. Conv. v. 612) 
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whenever the word Jehovah occurs in the Hebrew, misrender 
it, K¥puos, ‘Master ;’ and the Latin translators, following t 
Greek, misrendered it again, with their eyes open, Dominu 
and the Protestant versions,! with a few rare exceptions, m 
rendered it yet again, ‘Lord.’ And thus it came to pass th 
the most expressive title of the Eternal and Self-existent, whi 
in the time of Moses and Samuel, of Elijah and Isaiah,? it wou 
have been deemed a sin to keep silent, it became in these lat 
ages asin to pronounce. On the msconstruction which h 
been thus dictated by superfluous reverence were engraft 
all manner of fancies and exaggerations. Arguments, solid 
themselves, even in the New Testament were based on tl 
manifestly erroneous version. The most extravagant sup 
- stitions were attached to this rejection of the sacred phrase 
confidently as in earlier times they would have been attach 
to its assertion. The Greek translators even went the lens 
of altering or retaining the alteration of a text in Levitic 
which condemns to death any one who blasphemed the nai 
of Jehovah, into the condemnation of anyone who pronounc 
it. The name itself lingered only in the mouth of the Hi 
Priest, who uttered it only on the ten occasions which requit 
it, on the day of Atonement ; and after the time of Simon t 
Just even this was in a whisper. If anyone else gained poss 
sion of it, it was a talisman by which, if he was bold enough 
utter its mysterious sound, miracles could be worked, a 
magical arts exercised. ‘The Ineffable Name,’ the ‘ Tetragra 
‘maton,’ became a charm analogous to those secret, saci 
names on which the heathen writers had already prided the 
selves. 

These were the strange results of a sentiment in its ori 
springing from that natural, we may almost say, philosophi 
caution, which shrinks abashed before the inscrutable myst 
of the Great Cause of all. When in our later days any hi 
been scandalised by the reserve of sceptical inquirers, or 


*The French Protestant versions and * Nicol z i 
as, Doctrines religeuses des F 
Bunsen s Bibelwerk render it ‘the 165, 166, : = ‘a 
Eternal ;’ the Protestant translation into * Ewald, v. 198, 199. Nicolas, 166- 


Spanish renders it ‘ Jehovah,’ *“ Edersheim’s Temzfle, p. 270, 
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he adoption of other forms and phrases, than those in common 
use, for‘the Supreme Goodness and Wisdom in whose power we. 
live and move and have our being, they may be comforted by 
the reflection that such reticence or such deviations have a 
precedent in that silent revolution which affected the whole 
theology of the Jewish Church from the period of the book of 
Malachi downwards, and which has left its mark on almost 
every translation of the Bible throughout the world. 


If, then, this earthly mind 
Speechless remain or speechless e’en depart, 
Nor seek to see—(for what of earthly kind 
Can see Thee as Thou art?) 
If well assurd ’tis but profanely bold 
In thought’s abstractest forms to seem to see, 
It dares not dare the dread communion hold 
In ways unworthy Thee, 
O, not unowned, Thou shalt unnam’d forgive. 


2. In itself this awe expressed the well-known difficulty of 
defining the Immeasurable, or of exploring the primal origin of 
sxistence. Some of the forms of belief to which it gave rise 
will appear more clearly as we proceed. But at the mcment of 
which we are now speaking it took the shape, or fostered the 
srowth, of a doctrine which, though never altogether absent 
from the Jewish mind, now leaped into unusual prominence. 
It has been already? indicated in the book of Malachi ; the 
necessity, the craving for ‘messengers,’ intermediate spirits, 
sarthly or celestial, to break, as it were, the chasm between 
he Infinite and the finite. ‘Who may abide the day of His 
‘coming?’ The same tendency which in our nineteenth century 
lothes itself in the phraseology of ‘Nature,’ ‘the Reign of Law, 
‘the forces of Nature,’ caused the Oriental mind of the fourth 
sentury before our era to adopt the nomenclature of a hierarchy 
9f unknown ministering spirits, who as ‘ Messengers’ or 
watchers’ guarded the fortunes of nations and individuals and 
lirected the movements of the universe. 

In the Greek version of the earlier books this belief appears’ 

1 Clough’s Poenrs, ii. 87. 2 Mal. iii. 1. 
Ill. L 
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in the constant substitution of ‘Angels’ in passages where th 
original Hebrew contained only the name of God. In thi 
Psalms immediately following the Return,! they stand at th 
head of the works of Creation. Already, in the visions? o 
Ezekiel and Zechariah, their innermost circle was dimly ar 
ranged in the mystic number of seven. In the Book of Daniel 
whether Babylonian or Syrian, we find, for the first time, tw« 
names assigned—Michael* the champion of Israel, with th 
challenge ‘Who is like God?’ to reappear as the guardian o 
the High Places of Christendom and as the Protector of thi 
kingdom of France ; Gabriel,* ‘the hero of God,’ the harbinge 
of the Divine purposes. In the Book of Tobit a third is added— 
Raphael,® the ‘sociable spirit’ of healing, the ‘ Divine Healer. 
The others are not yet named. But the fourth, Uriel, ‘thi 
‘Light of God,’ the regent of the sun, follows next. And then 
with doubtful splendour, we faintly hear of Phaniel, Raguel, an: 
Zarakiel, or else of Zaphkiel, Zadkiel, and Gamaliel, or else o 
Salathiel, Jehudial, and Berachiah, or else of Jeremial, Sarie 
and Azael.6 The contradictory and wavering nomenclatur 
reminds us how uncertain is the grouna on which we tread 
And when we inquire yet further for the traces of those doctrine 
which have left so deep an impress on the theology and poetr 
of Christendom, the creation and the fall’ of the Angels, or ye 
again for the warrant of those splendid winged forms® with 
which Guido and Fra Angelico have made us familiar in th 
realm of Art, and which have sunk deep into the comma: 
parlance of Europe, it must be confessed that not even in thes 


‘ Psa m cxlviii. 2. 
2 Bzek. viii. 11; Zech. iv. 2, 10; Tobit 
xii. 15; Rev iii. x ; iv. 5, 6; vill. 2. 


®Dan.xii 41; x. 13, 21; Judeg; Rev. 
xii. 7. 

* Dan. viii. x. 21; Luke i. 11, 19, 
26, 35. 


* Tobit iti. 17; xii. 15; Enoch xl. 8 
When God would cure any sick person He 
sends the Archangel Raphael to accomplish 
the cure. (Jerome on Dan, viii.) 

® See the references in the exhaustive 
note of Dr. Ginsburg on Eccles. v. 5, and 
also in Kalisch’s Coszmentary (vol. ii. 


290). Compare Nicolas’ Doctrines vel 
gleuses des Fuifs, 220. 

” The only passages which would appez 
to indicate this doctrine are 2 Peter ii. . 
and Jude 6, and these manifestly ref 
only to Gen. vi. 4. 

“The six-winged seraphs of Isa. vi. 
and the double-winged cherubs of x King 
Vi. 24 are not ‘ messengers’ or ‘angels’ ; 
all. The expression in Dan. ix. 21, ‘flyin 
* swiftly,’ should be either ‘ coming swiftly 
or ‘greatly fatigued.’ The first indicatic 
of the wings of ‘angels’ is in Rey, xiv, 6, 
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later books, still less in the earlier visions of the prophets of 
Israel,’ is there the least foundation. Still, the general and 
pervasive belief in the intervention of these unearthly ‘ mes- 
Beeneers,’ combining with the earthly but not less Divine ‘ Mes- 

senger of the prophecy of Malachi, dates from this epoch. 
There is a lofty truth, however overgrown with fantastic legend, 
in the vision of a long vista of celestial beauty, power, and 
goodness through which the soul looks tipwards to the Throne. 
of the Unseen ; and this truth has become, from the age of 
Malachi, firmly enshrined in the poetic side of Hebrew afd 
Christian no less than of Persian and Arabian theology. Out 
of the slight and often coarse materials that the Books of the 
Captivity and of the Return provide, have been evolved, not 
only the prodigious extravagances ! of the Talmud, but also the 
noblest strains of Spenser and of Milton, the image, never since ~ 
to depart from mankina, of ‘the angelic’ character as distinct 
even from ‘the saintly’ or ‘the virtuous ’—the conviction that 
there is a fulfilment of the Divine Will more perfectly carried 
out in the ideal heaven than on the actual earth. 

II. The second doctrine which pervades the Book of 
Malachi is one which, though never absent altogether from the 
The contrast Prophetic mind, is brought out here with a point 
between the which cannot be evaded. It is the contrast—so vital 
Bical. to any true conception of religion in every age, but 
so frequently forgotten—between the real and the ideal in 
religious institutions. By the side of the selfish and untruthful 
hierarchy, who were the main causes of the unbelief which 
prevailed around them, there rose the vision of perfect truth- 
fulness and fairness,? the unswerving fear of the Eternal name, 
4s conceived in the original idea of the Priesthood. And, again, 
within the innermost pale of the Church, behind the cynical 
juestionings of some and the superficial devotions of others, 
the Prophet saw the almost invisible* circle of those whose 
reverence for the Eternal remained unshaken, who kept the 
sacred treasure of truth intact ; of whom the names are for the 


21See Kalisch’s Commentary, ii. 305- ? Mal. ii. 5, 6. 
337. = Matt. iv. 16, 17. 
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most part unknown in the long, vacant history of four centuries 
that follow, but who may be traced in a true Divine succession 
which runs through this obscure period, and of which the links 
from time to time appear—Simon the Just, Jesus the son of 
Sirach, Judas Maccabeeus, the martyred Onias, the high-minded 
Mariamne, the large-minded Hillel, Zachariah and Elizabeth, 
Simeon and Anna, Joseph and Mary. To recover these lost 
jewels, to disentangle the dross of society from the ore of gold 
and silver which lies in the worst rubbish of superstition and 
moral degradation, is the hope of the Prophet amidst the 
despairing sense of failure and dejection, which, if less clamorous 
than the Lamentations of Jeremiah, or the invectives of Isaiah, 
implies a deeper conviction of the weight of evil against which 
the cause of uprightness has to contend. 

In harmony with this inquiring, perhaps melancholy, vein of 
thought is the mournful tone of the contemporary book of Ec- 
clesiastes,! whose story we have already drawn out in describing 
its portraiture of Solomon, but whose lessons derive a profounder 
significance if taken as expressing the same dark view of the 
world as breathes through the almost equally misanthropic cries 
of Malachi.? The Asiatic world seemed to be sick of crime and 
folly. The weary soul tossed to and fro in the effort to distract 
and sustain its upward tendencies. In the midst of this per- 
plexity it is not surprising that for the first time we begin to 
Dowttine of U2c® 2 keener sense of an obstinate, inveterate prin- 
ie Eve ciple of evil—the consciousness of a more determined 

obstruction against good than the Hebrew Scriptures 
had yet exhibited. Faintly, very faintly, in the Book of 
Job,® and in the vision of Micaiah the son of Imlah, there was 
disclosed in the Courts of Heaven a spirit rendering its account 
with the other ministers of the Divine Will, yet with something 
of a malicious pleasure in the mischief produced by the 
calamities which it caused. Perhaps, in the vision of Zechariah, 
the same spirit, as had appeared in the opening of the poem o; 
Job, returns as the ‘adversary’ of the innocent.* Certainly, in 


+ See Lecture XXVIII. * Job i, 6; 1 Kings xxii. 21. 
* Eccles, i. 13-15 ; ili, 16; iv. 1; vi. 2. “Zech. iin xr. 
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the Book of Chronicles, it appears in the place which the earlier 
Prophetic books assigned to the Eternal! himself, as tempting 
David to number Israel. Certainly, in the Book of Tobit, a 
‘demon plays the malignant part which in the Greek or the 
‘Teutonic world is assigned to the evil deities or wicked fairies 
of their mythology.” In the Book of Wisdom—whatever be its 
‘date—is the first? mention of the ‘envy of the Devil’ in con- 
mexion with the entrance of death into the world. In the 
Maccabeean history the obnoxious fort which overhung the 
temple is* described, almost in modern phrase, as a living 
creature, ‘a wicked fiend or devil.’ Such are the fragmentary 
notices of an incipient personification, out of which has gradu- 
ally sprung up the doctrine of a hierarchy of evil spirits, corre- 
sponding to the hosts of Angels—which has in its turn passed 
through every shape and form from the Talmud to the Fathers, 
from the grotesque Satyr of the Middle Ages to the splendour 
of the ruined Archangel of Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost,’ the scoffing 
cynicism of Goethe’s Mephistopheles, and the ill-nature of the 
*Little Master’ of La Motte Fouqué. That peculiar sense of 
the depth and subtlety of the evil principle which manifested 
itself in the various figures of a malignant power—now single, 
now multiplied, now shadowy, now distinct, now ridiculous, and 
now sublime—had its root in the dark and solemn view of the 
perplexities in the moral government of the world, of which the 
first germs are seen in Malachi and Ecclesiastes. This Hebrew 
conception of the evil, the devilish, element in man and in 
nature is twofold. It is either of the ‘accusing’ spirit, that 
seizes on the dark and the trivial side of even the greatest and 
the best—or else of the ‘hostile’ obstruction that stands in the 
way of progress and of goodness. Round these two central 
ideas, of which the one has prevailed in the® Hellenic and 
Latin, the other in the Semitic ® and Teutonic forms of speech, 
have congregated all the various doctrines, legends, truths, and 
fictions which have so long played a part in the theology and 


1Comp. 2 Sam. xxiv. 1, and x Chron. +z Macc. i. 36. 
KxI. I. > The Accuser—Slanderer—‘ Diabolus’” 
? Tobit iii. 8. —‘ Devil.’ 


> Wisdom ii. 23. © The Enemy—‘ Satan ’—‘ Fiend.’ 
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the poetry alike of Judaism, Islam, and Christendom. The: 
antagonism which had prevailed in the earlier’ books of the: 
Old Testament between Jehovah and the gods of the heathen: 
world disappeared as the idea of the Divine Nature became: 
more elevated and more comprehensive, and in its place came: 
the antagonism between God as the Supreme Good, and evil as: 
His only true enemy and rival—an antagonism, which, however: 
much it may have been at times degraded and exaggerated, yet 

is in itself the legitimate product of that nobler idea of Deity. 

A profound detestation of moral evil, the abhorrence of those 

more malignant forms of it to which the language of Christian 

Europe has given the name of ‘diabolical’ or ‘devilish,’ or 

‘fiendish,’ is the dark shadow which precedes or accompanies 

the bright admiration of virtue, is the indispensable condition of 
the intense worship of the Divine Goodness. 

III. This leads us to a third doctrine of the Prophet. 
Malachi, which serves as a starting-point for the questions. 
Universality which this particular epoch suggests for our con- 

of God, sideration. It is the assertion—not new in itself, as. 
we have already pointed out, but new from the force and pre- 
cision with which the truth is driven home—of the absolute 
equality, in the Divine judgment, of all genuine and sincere 
worship throughout the world. In rejecting the half-hearted 
and niggardly offerings of the Jewish Church, the prophet 
reminds his readers not only that their sacrifices are not needed 
by Him whom they seek to propitiate by them, but that from 
the furthest East, where the sun rises above the earth, to the 
remotest western horizon, where he sinks beneath it, the Eternal 
name, under whatever form, is great ; that among the innume- 
rable races outside the Jewish pale—not only in Jerusalem, 
but in every place over that wide circumference—the cloud of 
incense that goes up from altars, of whatever temple, is, if 
faithfully rendered, a pure, unpolluted offering to that Divine 
Presence, known or unknown, throughout all the nations of 
mankind.? It is a truth which met with a partial exemplifica- 
tion, as we shall see, in connexion with the great religious 

+ Ewald, v. 184. * Mal. i. rz. 
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systems which, in the vacant space on which we are now 
entering, pressed upon the Jewish creed and ritual. It is a 
truth which was raised to the first order of religious doctrine 
by Him who declared that ‘many should!-come from East and 
West, and sit down in the kingdom,’ and by the disciples, who 
repeated it after Him almost in the words of Malachi, though 
without a figure, that: ‘In every nation he that feareth 2 Him 
‘and worketh righteousness is accepted of Him ;’ and that ‘not 
‘the hearers of the law, but the doers of the law, who have not 3 
‘the law, shall be justified.’ It is a truth which, after a long 
period of neglect, and even of bitter condemnation, has be- 
come in our days the basis of the great science of comparative 
heology, and has slowly re-entered the circle of practical and 
‘eligious thought. 

In the entire vacancy which occupies the annals of the- 
Jewish nation after the times of Nehemiah there is one single 
ncident recorded which. exactly coincides with the contrast 
which Malachi draws between the degenerate Priesthood of 
lis own day and the purer elements of the Gentile world. 
tory of In that corrupt family of Eliashib, which occupied 
fagoses. ‘the High Priesthood, there was one deed at this 
ime, darker than any that had preceded it—‘ more dreadful,’ 
ays the historian—who reports it in terms which seem almost 
he echo of Malachi’s indignant language—‘ than any which 
had been known among the nations, civilised or uncivilised, 
outside the Jewish pale.’ His two sons both aimed at their 
ather’s office, which then, as often before and afterwards, 
vas in the gift of the foreign Governor residing at Jerusalem. 
ohn was in possession. But Bagoses, the Governor, favoured 
oshua.4 The two brothers met in the Temple, and the elder, 
tung by jealousy, murdered the younger on the floor of the 
anctuary. The Governor, filled with just anger, descended 
‘om his fortress-tower, like Lysias in later days, and burst 
ato the Temple. The sacerdotal guardians endeavoured to 


+ Matt. viii. xz. 2 Acts x. 34, 35- connexion of this event with Malachi ii. 
> Rom. ii. 13, 14. ’ 5-8, see Hitzig, Geschichte, 304. 
*Jos, Ant. xi. 7,§x. For the possible 
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resist the sacrilegious intruder, as he advanced reproaching3 
them with the crime. But he thrust them aside and pene-- 
trated, it would seem, into the sacred edifice itself, where the: 
corpse lay stretched upon the Temple pavement. ‘What,’ he: 
exclaimed, ‘am I not cleaner than the dead carcase of him: 
‘whom ye have murdered?’ The words of Bagoses lived in 
the recollection of those who heard them. They expressed the 
universal but unwelcome truth, ‘Is not a good Persian better 
‘than a bad Jew?’—or, to turn it into the form of the 
indignant question of a great modern theologian, ‘Who would 
‘not meet the judgment of the Divine Redeemer loaded with 
‘the errors of Nestorius rather than with the crimes of 
eOyrihn 

IV. It is in the light of this principle, clearly foreshadowed 
by the Evangelical Prophet of the Captivity, that we may 

: proceed to ask the question, which naturally forces 
Relations to ~ E : : 
the Gentile itself upon us, before we leave this period of the 
ies Jewish history : What traces were left upon it by the 
circumstances of the new sphere which had opened upon them 
through the connexion of Israel with the Persian Empire? 
We have seen what elements in the development of the 
national religion were due to their stay in Babylon. We 
have now to ask what elements, if any, were added by the 
other forces brought into contact with them in the Eastern 
or Western world. 

. 1. The first influence to be considered in the retrospect of 
this period is the general effect of the Persian Monarchy on 
The Persian the manners and the imagination of the Jewish race, 
Empire. If, with all the alienation of exiles, almost of rebels, 
there had yet been an attraction for them in the magnificent 
power of the Babylonian Empire, there could not have been 
less in the forms, hardly less august, and far more friendly, that 
surrounded the successors of their benefactor Cyrus. We 
have seen how closely they clung to that protection ; how 
intimate their relations with the Persian Governor, who resided 
almost within the Temple precincts; how complete? his 

? Milman’s His¢. of Latin Christianity, i. 145. ? Neh. xiii. 4-9: Jos. Auf. xi. 7. 
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atrol over their most sacred functionaries ; how the letters 
i decrees of its kings were placed almost on the level of 
ir sacred books. From the exceptionally kindly. relations 
ween the Court of Susa and the Jewish colony at this time 
las come to pass that even to this day the King of Persia is 
only existing’ Potentate of the world whose name appeals 
che common sentiment as a Biblical personage. 
There is one writing of this period in which these relations 
especially brought out. Even more than the Book of Job 
[dumzean, and the Book of Daniel Babylonian, is the Book 
Book Of Esther Persian. It is the one example in the 
ther; sacred volume of a story of which the whole scenery 
| imagery breathes the atmosphere of an Oriental Court as 
ypletely and almost as exclusively as the ‘Arabian Nights.’ 
are in the Palace at Susa.2_ We are in that splendid hall 
Darius, of which no vestige now remains, but which can be 
ipletely represented to our sight by the still existing ruins 
he contemporary hall at Persepolis, that edifice of which it 
been said that no interior of any building, ancient or 
lern, not Egyptian Karnac, not Cologne Cathedral, could 
| it in space and beauty. The only feature found at 
sepolis which was wanting at Susa was the splendid stair- 
—‘ noblest example of a flight of stairs to be found in any 
t of the world.’* All else was in Shushan ‘the Palace 
tress —the colossal bulls at the entrance ; the vast pillars, 
+ feet high, along its nave ; the pavement of coloured 
Dles, as the author of the Book of Esther repeats, as if 
41 recalling colour after colour that had feasted his 
s eyes—‘red, and blue, and white, and black ’—and 
curtains 4 hanging from pillar to pillar, ‘white and green 
word (Bireh) is elsewhere only used for 
the Persian Governor’s residence at Jeru- 
salem—as (like the Prztorium in the 


Roman camps and provinces) each such 
residence was regarded as Susa in minia- 


is was beyond doubt one main 

of the extraordinary interest mani- 
by the lower classes of England in the 
f the Shah of Persiain 1874. I may, 
s, be permitted to refer to a sermon 


ed on that occasion in Westminster _ ture. a . 
-on the ‘ Persian King.’ 3 See Fergusson on ‘Susa’ in the Dict. 


hushan the Palace’ is the form in of the Bible, Rawlinson’s Ancient Mon- 
- i, 2, Dan. viii. x, as if it was the  avchies, iv. 269-287. 
name of the royal residence. The * Esther i. 6. 
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‘and purple, fastened with cords of ‘white and purp! 
There it was that, overlooking, from the terraced heights — 
which the hall was built, the plains of the Ulai, Ahasuer 
whose name was Grecised into Xerxes, gave, in the thi 
year of his reign, a half-year’s festival. There, in the garden 
within the palace, on the slope of the palatial hill, was t 
banquet, like those given by the Emperor of China, to t 
whole population of the Province. Round the Great Kin 
as he sat on his golden throne, with the fans waving over | 
head, which still linger in the ceremonial of the chief eccle 
astic of the Latin Church, were the seven Princes of Per 
and Media who saw the King’s face ‘ when others saw it ni 
and the first in the kingdom—the sacred number ‘seve 
which pervaded the whole Court. There took place t 
succession of violent scenes, so thoroughly characteristic 
Oriental despotism, but to which the Hebrew historian y 
so familiarised that they appear to fill him rather with admi 
tion than astonishment and horror, the order for the Que 
to unveil herself before the assembled Court, contrary to 1 
immemorial usage of Persia, and therefore the sure sign of 1 
King’s omnipotence—the rage of the King at her refusal, | 
instantaneous divorce, the universal decree founded on t 
single case, the strange procession of maidens for the select: 
of the new Queen. Of like kind are all the incidents wh 
follow—the long conversations in the harem ; the jealo 
between the two foreign’courtiers ;4 ‘the King’s gate’— 
large square° tower, still in part remaining, where the Jew 


1 This seems to be implied in Esther i. 5. 

*'That Ahasuerus is Xerxes, and that 
the third and seventh years of his reign 
(Esther i. 3, ii:) thus coincide respectively 
with his departure on his great expedition 
to Greece and his return from it is now 
generally agreed. It is curious to observe 
that the halo thrown round Ahasuerus by 
the Book of Esther, whilst it blinded 
modern readers to the violence in which 
he resembled Xerxes, caused commentators 
to be reluctant in admitting his identifica- 
tion with a Prince whose memory our 
sympathy with the Greek historians had so 
disparaged. 


*In the annual Persian representz 
of the tragedy of the Sons of Ali 
English Ambassador is brought ir 
begging their lives; and to mark 
nationality a boy dressed up as an unvi 
woman accompanies him as an amb; 
dress. 

“Anyone declining to stand as 
Grand Vizier passes is almost beate 
death (Morier.) 

* Fergusson on ‘Susa.’ The entr 
where the Grand Vizier and other 
awaiting the King’s pleasure is still c: 
in Persia Derekhonef-Shah, ‘The K 
* Gate’ (Morier). 
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urite sat, as in his place of honour, like the Gate of Justice 
ne Alhambra, or the Sublime Porte at Stamboul—and the 
less violence of the royal command to enjoin the massacre 
1e whole Jewish race. Then come the various scenes of 
catastrophe, every one of which is full of the local genius 
1c Empire, as we know it alike through the accounts of the 
est Grecian travellers and the latest English investigators. 
same chronicles in which, as Xerxes! sat on the rocky 
‘that looks o’er sea-born Salamis,’ he had ordered to be 2 
rded the valiant acts of any who did the State good service 
brought before him at Shushan to soothe his sleepless 
ts. We are made to feel the inaccessibility of the King 
ny but the seven Councillors, the awe with which his 
ence was surrounded, which required all persons introduced 
ll on their faces before him, and on pain of death to cover 
‘ hands in the folds of their sleeves,? the executioners 
jing round with‘ their axes, instantly to behead any rash 
der. It is this that makes the turning-point of Esther’s 
er, from which she is only spared by the mark of royal 
lution in the extension of the golden sceptre (as 
ern® times by touching the skirt of the King’s robe) ; it 
is which brings about the sudden extinction of Haman’s 
e family, falling, as Oriental households still fall, in the 
of their® head. We are led to understand the fantastic 
equences of the investment of the king with the attribute 
srsonal infallibility,? making it impossible for him even to 
to repeal any of his own decrees, which, immediately on 
utterance, pass into the sacred recesses of the laws of 
es and Persians that no power can alter. Hence results 
difficulty in the way of revoking the atrocious decree 
st the Jewish settlers, and therefore the necessity (as in 
vell-known modern parallel of the Roman pontiffs) of 
nising its effect by issuing orders in theory acknowledging, 


her vi. 1, 2; Herod. viii. go. © Esther vii. 8. A dark shawl is still 

h was the Shah Nahmeh of Fir- _ thrown over the face ofa condemned person 
(Morier). 

ylinson, iv. 180. 7 Dan. vi. 15; Esther viii. 12; Herod.. 


sph. Ant. xi. 6, 3. 5 Morier. ix. 109. See Rawlinson, iv. 181. 
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in practice contradicting it. And, finally, we come acros 
world-renowned institution of the Persian posts, establishee 
Darius throughout the Empire, the relays of horses ' alon 
plains, mules on the mountain districts, camels and dr 
daries on the arid table-lands ;2 the couriers succeeding ¢ 
other with a rapidity that could only be compared to 
flight of birds. This it was which enabled the victims off 
intended massacre to receive the royal permission for t 
own self-defence to the last extremity against the executio) 
of the King’s own orders. 

Even the names which most closely connect the story > 
the history of Israel are not Hebrew, but Chaldzean or Pers: 
Mordecai is ‘the worshipper of Merodach, the War-Go« 
‘Babylon’? ‘Esther’ is ‘the star? of the planet Ven 
The /urim,> from which the Festival of Deliverance too) 
name, is the Persian word for ‘lot,’ and has even been suppc 
to be the name for an ancient Persian solemnity. 

There is a singular antiquarian value attaching to this: 
most vivid picture that we possess of the inner life of 
Its religious Persian seraglio. But beneath this external si 
interest. there is a genuine strain of national and hur 
interest, which secured for the little narrative, worldly a: 
might seem to be, a welcome into the sacred books of 
Jews, and drew round it, like the writings of Daniel and E 
a fringe of amplifications and additions by which the tt 
logical susceptibilities of later times sought to correct: 
supposed deficiencies. 

The treatment of the book has much varied in the Jey 
and the Christian Churches. 

The immediate claim of the story to a place in the E 


1 Esther viii. ro; Herod. viii. 98. Xen. ® Pur, the Persian word for div: 
Cyrop. viii. 6,17, 18. reappearing in the other Aryan langt 
? Bsther viii. ro (Morier). as pars, fart. On this point Ewale 
> See Gesenius ad voc. Gesenius express no doubt. It is pos 


* Idid., quoting the Targum on Esther _ but it seems entirely superfluous, to 
ii. 7. It is the Persian word sifava; in pose, with Kuenen (iii. 149) that thi 
Sanscrit fava; in Zend stara ; in Western tival in question was that describe 
languages aster, stira, star. Hadassah the Byzantine historian Menander 
(her Hebrewname)is either ‘szyvtle’ orelse centuries afterwards under the nar 
a Hebraized form of the Persian A fossa. Furdigan. 
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aks was the consecration which it gave to the Jews of the 
a dispersion. Alone of all the Books of the Old 
jisper- Testament it contains no reference to the Holy 
Land. When Haman is asked to describe the 
ects of his hostility, he replies in words which every Israel- 
through all the hundred and twenty satrapies, from India 
Ethiopia, must have applied to himself! ‘There is a 
rtain people scattered and dispersed in all the provinces of 
y kingdom and their laws are diverse from all people.’ 
ng the banks of the Euphrates and Tigris, already renowned 
their schools of learning ; high up in the mountains of 
rdistan, where, perchance, their descendants linger still ; 
the dispersed settlers were included in those words, which 
ht stand as the motto of the larger part of the Jewish race 
- since—which might have been said of them by Tacitus in 
Roman Empire, or by the Arabian or English chroniclers 
he Middle Ages. The line of beacon-lights kindled from 
to hill along the whole route from Jerusalem to Babylon,? 
m Olivet to Sartaba, from Sartaba to Grophinah, from 
ophinah to Haveran, from Haveran to Beth Baltin, waving 
: torches upwards and downwards, till the whole country 
the Captivity appeared a blazing fire’—was an apt emblem 
he sympathetic links which bound all these settlements 
ther. Of this vast race, for whom so great a destiny was 
rved when the nation should fail, the Book of Esther 
gnised, as by a prophetic instinct, the future importance. 
ry Jew throughout the world felt with Mordecai, and has 
in many a time of persecution since, as he raised in the 
his loud and bitter cry, and stood wrapped in sackcloth 
sprinkled with ashes before the Royal Gate. Every Jewess 
and may have felt ever since, with Esther as she prepared 
elf for the dreadful venture. 
It was this which gave a significance to the long succession 
Jle coincidences, as it seemed, on the failure of any one of 
th the catastrophe would have taken place; culminating 


1 Esther iii. 8. * Mishna (Rosh Hashanah, ii. 4). 
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jn the fortunate chance that when the enemy of their r 
after the manner of the East, cast lots to secure a propiti 
The Feast ay for the vast enterprise of extermination, he ~ 
of Purim. compelled, beginning with the first month of the ys 
by the failure of the lots, to go on, day after day, and mo 
after month,! until he was driven to the 13th day of the v 
last month as the only auspicious time for the commencem 
of the massacre ; thus leaving, between the issuing of the dec 
and the arrival of that fatal day, eight months for the post 
carry the King’s warrant to the ends of the Empire, and 
every Jewish settlement in every village, however remote 
however defenceless, to stand at bay against the hunters of t 
lives. The ‘ Feast of the Lots’ became the Passover of the 1 
persion. It preceded the Paschal Feast by only a month, ¢ 
to make the parallel complete, was celebrated, not on the ) 
destined and triumphant day, the 13th, but on the 14th 

15th of Adar, corresponding? to the 14th and 15th of 
Paschal month, Nisan. 

The continuance of that bitter animosity in the Jer 
nation renders the Feast of Purim the least pleasing of 1 
festivals. It was long retained in all its intensity as the nat 
vent of their hatred to their heathen or Christian oppresso. 
each succeeding age. On that day, at every mention of Ham 
name in the worship of the synagogue, it was long the cu: 
to hiss and stamp and shake the clenched fist and say: 
‘his name be blotted out, Let the name of the wicked pet 
‘The boys who were present with a loud clatter rubbed ow 
detested name, which they wrote for the purpose on piec 
wood or stone. The names of Haman’s ten sons were re¢ 
one breath, to express the exulting thought that they all 
in one instant. They were written in the Book of Esth 
three perpendicular lines, to signify that they were hange 
three parallel cords. It was added that his ‘seventy SUIV 
sons fled, and, according to the curse of the togth P;: 


? See Bertheau on Esther iii. 7. *See Prideaux, i. 355. Dict. 
* This is ingeniously worked out by 2éde, ‘ Esther,’ and ‘ Purim,’ 
Ewald, v. 231. 
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ged their bread from door to door. At the conclusion the 
ole congregation exclaimed : ‘Cursed be Haman, blessed be 
lordecai ;' cursed be Zeresh, blessed be Esther; cursed be 
lidolaters, blessed be all Israelites ; and blessed es Harbonah, 
ho hanged Haman.’? 
Such a spirit reminds one inevitably of the union of fear 
i cruelty felt by those, not alone of Jewish descent, who find 
mselves in foreign lands exposed to the attacks of hostile 
julations. It is the same sentiment as that which caused 
English nation to cling, for so many generations, to the 
sbration of the deliverance from the Gunpowder Plot ; and, 
he Jewish festival has lasted longer, it is because of the 
re continual sense of danger, acting on even a more tenacious 
inct of nationality. 
It was natural that a book thus bound up with one of the 
yngest sentiments of the Hebrew race should be raised to a 
Book high place in their sacred volume, Late as its intro- 
ther. duction was, it mounted up at once, if not to the 
- rank, yet to be the first amongst the second. It was 
eved that it would outlast all the Hebrew Scriptures except 
Pentateuch ; more precious than Prophets, or Proverbs, 
salms. Amongst? the five Hagiographical rolls (‘Megilloth’) 
as emphatically ‘¢#e roll,’ ‘the Megillah.’ In the Christian 
irch its fate has been just the reverse. Of all the Canonical 
ks of the Old Testament it is the one which lingered longest 
the outskirts, and which has provoked the most uneasy 
icion since. Melito of Sardis, Gregory of Nazianzus, 
anasius of Alexandria hesitated to permit its reception. 
her, even if he did not, as was once commonly believed, 


he power of distinguishing between —_ are said now to be discontinued in all the 
vse and the blessing was laid down more civilised Jewish communities, as the 


e limit to the hilarity of the revels Greek Church has, to a large extent, 
abandoned the anathemas of Orthodox 


Sunday, as the Latin Church has surren- 
dered the detailed excommunications of 
Holy Thursday, as the English Church 
umping, knocking of desks, and has disused its vindictive political services, 
ing of rattles compel the reader to and, in many instances, the recital of the 
ill it subsides. (Yewish World, Athanasian Creed. 

118, 1881.) These violent expressions % See Surenhusius’ M/ishua, ii. 387-402. 


accompanied the feast. 

is still the case that the eyes of the 
sparkle, the younger members clasp 
ir hands a rattle ; and the outburst 
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“toss the Book of Esther into the Elbe,’ yet wished that ‘it « 
‘not exist, for it hath too much of Judaism, and a great d 
‘of heathenish naughtiness.’ ! 

These two expressions well describe the natural object 
of the civilised—we may add, of the Christian—conscience, 
the Book of Esther and the Feast of Purim. The exclus 
spirit which breathes through them—the wild passion of Esth: 
revenge in the impalement of Haman’s innocent family— 
too closely allied to the fierce temper of Jael or of Jezebel, 
of the cruel Queen of Xerxes, whose name? Amestris is pé 
lously like that of Esther, to win the favour of the mode 
Jewish, still less the modern Christian, reader. And, yet furth 
it is so entirely confined to an earthly horizon that, alone of 
the sacred books, it never names the name of God from f 
to last. Whether this absence arose from that increasing scru 
against using the Divine Name, which we have already notic 
or from the instinctive adoption of the fashion of the Pers 
Court, this abstinence from any religious expressions was 
startling that the Greek translators thrust into the narrat 
long? additions containing the sacred phrases which, in — 
original narrative, were wanting. 

But there is a sense in which these peculiarities of the Bc 
of Esther are most instructive. Within that Judaic ‘hardn 
‘of heart,’ behind that ‘heathenish naughtiness,’ burn a 
independence, a genuine patriotism, which are not the less 
be admired because Mordecai and Esther spoke and ac 
without a single appeal by name or profession to the Supre 
Source of that moral strength in which they dared the wrath 
the Great King and laboured for the preservation of th 
countrymen. It is necessary for us that in the rest of 


1 Table-Talk, clix. 6. Bondage of the expressions of the great Reformer’s ave 
Wiil (Works, iii. 182). Archdeacon Hare to the Book of Esther are quite as stror 
conclusively proved (Notes to the AZission those contained in the popular though 
of the Comforter, vol. ii. 819) that what —_ taken rendering of his words, 


Luther ‘ tossed into the Elbe’ was not the ? Herod. ix. 108-113. 
Book of Esther, but the Apocryphal Book ° ‘The rest of the Book of Esther,’ 
of Esdras. On the other hand, Sir W. 10, 13, 12, 13; xi. 10; xiii. 9-18; xiv. 


_Hamilton (Discussions, p. 519) has shown _—‘ xv. 28; xvi. 4, 16. 
not less conclusively that the incontestable 
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red volume the name of God should constantly be brought 
ore us, to show that He is all in all to our moral perfection. 
tit is expedient for us no less that there should be one book 
ich omits it altogether, to prevent us from attaching to the 
re name a reverence which belongs only to the reality. In 
mind of the sacred writer the mere accidents, as they might 
m, of the quarrel of Ahasuerus, the steeples night, the 
ay of the lot, worked out the Divine Will as completely as 
: parting of the Red Sea or the thunders of Sinai. The 
ry of Esther, glorified by the genius of Handel and sanctified 
the piety of Racine, not only affords material for the noblest 
1 the gentlest of meditations, but is a token that in the 
ly events—the unforeseen chances—of life, in little unre- 
mbered acts, in the fall of a sparrow, in the earth bringing 
th fruit of herself, God is surely present. The name of God is 
‘ there, but the work of God zs. Those who most eagerly 
ig to the recognition of the Biblical authority of the book 
sht the most readily to be warned by it not to make a man 
offender for a word or for the omission of a word. When 
ther nerved herself to enter, at the risk of her life, the 
sence of Ahasuerus—‘I will go in unto the King, and if I 
erish I perish’—when her patriotic feeling vented itself in 
t noble cry, ‘How can I endure to see the evil that shall 
ome unto my people? or can I endure to see the destruction 
f my kindred ?’—she expressed, although she never named 
-name of God, a religious devotion as acceptable to Him 
that of Moses and David, who, no less sincerely, had the 
red name always on their lips. 
Esther is, in this sense, the Cordelia of the Bible. 

Thy youngest daughter does not love thee least, 

Nor are those empty-hearted whose low sounds 

Reverberate no hollowness. : 
2. It remains for us to ask the perplexed and perplexing 

question whether, behind the splendour of. the Per- 

eof sian Court, and the struggle of the Dispersion for 
ast. existence, we can trace any higher influence of the 
rsian dominion on the Jewish nation. 
Ill M 
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There is one great religious name which, even in the le 
instructed days of Christendom, was always acknowledge 
with a reverential awe, as bound up with the beginnings - 
sacred philosophy. In Raffaelle’s ‘School of Athens’ tl 
only Eastern sage admitted is Zoroaster the Persian. By tl 
theological inquirers of the seventeenth century, the likene 
of this theology to that of the Old Testament was so fully a 
knowledged as to drive them to the theory that he must ha 
been the pupil of Daniel.! The research of modern times h 
dispelled this hypothesis, by the allegation that he and I 
career preceded even the earliest date of Daniel by centuri¢ 
but it has not therefore dissolved the connexion betwee 
Judaism and the Zendavesta. 

‘Let us picture to ourselves’ (we adopt the eloquent wor 
of Bunsen) ‘ one of the holy hills dedicated to the worship 
‘ fire, in the neighbourhood of the primeval “ city of marvel: 
‘in Central Asia—Baktra “the glorious,” now called Balk 
‘“the mother of Cities.” From this height we look down 
‘imagination over the elevated plateau, which lies nearly 2,01 
‘feet above the level of the sea, sloping downwards towar 
‘ the north, and ending in a sandy desert, which does not ev: 
‘ allow the streams of Bactria to reach the neighbouring Ox 
‘On the southern horizon the last spurs of the Indian Caucas 
‘rear their lofty peaks of 5,000 feet high. Out of those hil 
‘the Parapomisus, or Hindu-kush, springs the chief river 
‘the country, the Bactrus or Delias, which divides into hu 
‘ dreds of canals, making the face of the country one bloomi 
‘ garden of richest fruits. To this point converge the caravai 
‘which travel across the mountains to the land of marvels, 
‘ bring treasures from thence. Thither, fifteen centuries befc 
‘the Babylonian Captivity, on occasion of the peaceful sacrif 
‘by fire, from whose ascending flame auguries were dray 
‘ perhaps also with the customary interrogation of the -eart 
‘ oracle by means of the sacred bull, Zoroaster or Zarathus 
“had convened the nobles of the land that he might perforn 
‘ great public religious act. Arrived there, at the head of | 


? Prideaux, i. 236-257. 
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“ disciples, the seers and preachers, he summons the Princes to 
“draw nigh and to choose between faith and superstition.’ ! 

He was willing to retain those outward symbols of adoration, 
but only as signs of the worship of the true God, who is the 
God of the good and truth-loving, and, strictly speaking, can 
be honoured alone by truthfulness in thought, word, and deed, 
‘by purity of motive and a strictly veracious life. Accounted 
by his contemporaries a blasphemer, atheist, and firebrand 
worthy of death ; regarded even by his own adherents after 
some centuries as the founder of magic, by others as a sorcerer 
and deceiver, he was nevertheless recognised already by the 
earliest Greek philosophers as a spiritual leader of the primeval 
ages of mankind. 

This identification of Truth with the Supreme Being is, as 
it would seem, the fundamental article of the Zoroastrian creed; 
dimly indicated in the veneration of fire and of the sun, as the 
emblem of the Divinity ; practically enforced in the summary 
of the moral education of the Persian youth :~‘ to speak the 
‘truth ;’ reflected in the Jewish apologue of Zerubbabel’s speech 
in the Court of Persia,” that ‘truth is great and shall prevail.’ 
‘That this creed should at once have drawn the conqueror Cyrus 
near to his Jewish subjects, as we have already seen, was inevi- 
table. Then comes the confused story of its admixture with 
the Magian system, and of its temporary subversion under the 
Revival of @Omination of that system in the reign of the usurper 
oe Smerdis. Nor can it be altogether accidental that, 
B.C. 52%. when Darius Hystaspis overthrew the Magians and 
re-established,? as he himself records, the true Zoroastrian 
worship, the favour to the Jewish race which had been sus- 
pended during the Magian supremacy was once more restored. 
And thus, although it may be that Zoroaster himself ‘lived long 
before, he‘ rose, as it were, from the grave, in this middle 
period of the Persian dominion, with renewed force ; but yet 
with elements which, if not foreign to his original creed, were 


1 Bunsen’s God in History, i. 280-290. vodotus, App. to Book I., Essay V. 
21 Esdr. iv. 35. See Lecture XLIII. * See Malcolm’s Persia, i. 58. 
* Behistun Inscription, Rawlinson’s He- 
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strengthened by the Magian influence that henceforth coloured 
it—and of which the Jewish, no less than all the surrounding 
religions, felt the effect. ‘Magic’—of which the very name 
dates from this epoch—that is, the belief in the use of natural 
and material objects to control or to supersede moral acts— 
entered from henceforth deeply into the vitals, if not of Jewish 
Sea faith , yet certainly of Jewish practice. The vene- 
ee am, dation for the holy fire, which was kindled from the 

"sacred naphtha fountains of Persia by the Caspian Sea, 
penetrated into the Jewish traditions in the story that, when 
Nehemiah rekindled the consecrated fire of the Temple from 
the stones of the altar, he called it ‘napthar,’ giving it a Hebrew 
meaning, ‘a cleansing,’ ‘though many call it nephi.’! Although 
the returning Jews, as we have seen, were not influenced by 
the Persian repugnance to temples, and strictly maintained the 
exclusive sanctity for sacrificial worship of the sanctuary at. 
Jerusalem, yet it was in accordance, and probably through 
contact, with the Persian system of allowing sacrifice to be per- 
formed in all places and on every holy hill that there sprang 
up, side by side with the Temple service of Jerusalem, the 
more spiritual worship of the synagogue.” The Persian doc- 
trine of the Unity and the Invisibility of the Divinity, of a 
celestial and infernal hierarchy, which had never before re- 
ceived, so to speak, the sanction of the Imperial Powers of the 
earth, was substantially the counterpart to the corresponding 
elements of the Hebrew faith. 

The conclusion, therefore, is that whilst these doctrines and. 
practices sprang up indigenously in the Israel of this period, 
from reasons adequate to account for their growth at this par- 
ticular juncture, yet they must, in all probability, have received 
an immense stimulus from the consciousness that the whole 
atmosphere of the vast neighbouring and surrounding Empire 
was impregnated with the same ideas. The small band of 
exiles must, if they were not exempt altogether from the weak- 
ness and strength of human motives, have felt that their con- 


* 2 Macc. i. 36 ; Ewald, v. 163 ; Herder, vol. v. 75. 
* Kuenen, iii. 35. See Lecture XLIV. 
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fident trust in the Unity of the Divine Will, their belief in the 
muultiplied subordinate ministers of that Will, their intense 
horror and gradual personification of the principle of Moral 
Evil, had acquired new form and bone and substance by the 
sympathy of an older, vaster frame of worship, inspiring and 
encouraging ideas which they themselves had been led to foster 
with a new and exclusive zeal. Even in detail it is not possible 
to avoid the conviction that the mystical number of the seven 
lamps, the seven watchers before the throne of God, were de- 
rived directly from the seven Amshaspands (‘the unsleeping 
“ones’), who, like the seven Counsellors of the Persian King, 
encircled the presence of Ormuzd ; and the name of the demon 
Asmodeus in the Book of Tobit is unquestionably the Persian 
*Aeshma-Deva,’! the spirit of concupiscence, who at times 
rose to the rank of the Prince of Demons. 

But here we must pause. Not only is there no trace of 
Ahriman by name, but the idea of the separate co-equal exist- 
ence of the Evil with the Good Spirit is unknown to the Judaic 
creed, and even at the very moment of the first contact between 
the two systems the Prophet of the Captivity meets the doctrine 
of an eternal Dualism of Good and Evil—so natural in itself, 
and so deeply rooted in the Zoroastrian theology—by the 
announcement, as if in express antithesis : ‘I form the light 
“and create darkness. I make peace and create evil. I the 
“Eternal do all these things’? And not only are the 
‘ watchers,’ the good and evil spirits of the Books of Daniel, of 
Tobit, and of Enoch (with the single exception of Asmodeus), 
called by Hebrew not by Persian names, but their functions 
are different. The beneficent ‘messengers’ are far more 
closely bound up with human joys and sorrows than the hier- 
archy which fills the vacant space of the Persian heaven, and 
the malevolent accusers far more completely subordinate to the 
over-ruling power of the same Divine Master, to whom both 
good and evil are as ministers.* 

‘ Kuenen, iii. 40. Compare the names i. 148 ; Kalisch’s Commentary, i. 310, 311, 


of the demons in the Book of Enoch, c. 6. 316. _ * Isa. xlv. 1-7. 
Miiller’s Chips from a German Workshop, 3 See Kalisch’s Commentary, ii. 292-294. 
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There is, in short (such seems to be the result of the most 
recent ! investigation), a close affinity between the forms which’ 


the two religions assumed ; but it is the affinity—with the : 


exception of a few details—rather of a common atmosphere of 
lofty truths, of a simultaneous sympathy in their view of earthly 
and heavenly things, than the affinity of direct lineage and 
discipleship.2 It is a kinship, however, which did not cease 
with this period of the Jewish history. One great doctrine 
which, though mainly fostered from another quarter, was to be 
held in unison by the ancient followers of Zoroaster and the 
later followers of Moses and of Isaiah, is yet to be noticed— 
the immortality of the soul. One vast influence the Persian 
religion was still to exercise, if not over the Jewish Church 
itself, yet over that which sprang from its bosom, through the 
subtle invasion of Manicheism, which in the early centuries of 
Christendom was, partly as an ally, partly as a foe, to colour 


the growth of its ritual and its creed. But this is far in the 


future. The connexion of Judaism with the faith of Zoroaster, 
however explained, is not without instruction. Whatever there 
be of permanent truth in the substance of any of these beliefs 
will not lose in value if it was allied or be even traced toa 
religion so pure and so venerable as that of the Zendavesta. 
Whatever there is of transitory or excessive in the forms of any 
of these may he the more contentedly dropped ifit can be shown 
to be derived from a faith which, however once powerful, now 
lingers only in the small sect of the Fire-worshippers of Bombay, 
who alone carry on® the once formidable name of ‘ Parsee’ or 
* Persian.’ 

3. If the influence even of Zoroaster and Cyrus on Judaism 
be open to question, it will not be expected that with the 
Influence of _Temoter Eastern regions any direct connexion can 
Shine. be discovered. Once, and once only, in the Hebrew 
records we catch a doubtful glimpse of that strange race, which 


* Kuenen, iii. 35-44; Ewald, v. 184; ‘a religion in which they had arrived at 
Max Miiller’s Chips from a German ‘maturity.’ Kuenen, iii. 63. The same 
Workshop, i. 142-159. view, substantially, is maintained in 


2¢The germs which lay hidden in Hardwick’s Christ and other Masters, pp. 
‘ Judaism were fertilised by contact with 545-570. * See Miiller’s Chis, i. 161. 
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5 = eloquently described to be at the eastern extremity of 
sia' what Judza is at the western, ‘a people dwelling alone 
and not reckoned among the nations.’ When the Evangelical 
rophet is calling the scattered exiles to return from the utter- 
ost parts of the earth he extends his cry even to those that 
come from the land of Sinim.’ In that solitary word,? if so 
>, the Empire of China rises on the religious horizon of the 
storic world. Not a vestige of its influence can be traced 
en on the outer circumference of the theatre on which the 
ovement of mankind was then advancing. Yet, having in 
ew the ultimate scope of that movement, it is impossible not 
}be struck by the coincidence that in the period which was 
ose within the ken of the Prophet of the Captivity—in the 
ry years in which Ezra was preparing for his mission to 
alestine—there drew to its close the career of one whose 
Ipression on his own nation was deeper than that of the 
ighty Scribe on the Jewish race. In the year 478 Confucius # 
died, the Ezra rather than the Moses of his race ; 
nfucius, ‘ the transmitter, not the maker of belief, born not in 
‘ possession of * knowledge, but loving antiquity, and 
n it seeking knowledge—for 2,000 years the supreme and. 
indisputed teacher of this most populous® land ’—leaving a 
emory of himself which is still perpetuated even in the very ® 
anners, gestures, and dress of the Chinese of our day— 
aving maxims which, though stamped with that homely and 
sdestrian character belonging to the whole religion of his race, 
t still secure for him a place amongst the permanent teachers 
‘mankind. ‘The superior’ man is catholic and no partisan— 
he mean man is a partisan and not catholic.’ ‘It is only the 
ruly virtuous man who can love or who can hate others.’ 
Virtue is not left alone.§ He who practises it will have 
yeighbours.’ ‘To be able to judge of others by what is in 
ourselves may be called the Art of Virtue.” ‘When you are 
abouring for others, labour with the samé zeal as if it were 


Quinet, Génie des Religions, 203. * Legge’s Life of Confucius, p. 87. 
Isa. xlix. 12; Ewald doubts, Gesenius ° Ibid. p.95- 
rms, the identification of Stim with ° Ed Rev. Cxxxix. p. 315, 316. 


ina. 3 Miiller’s Chips, i. 311. 7 Legge, 95. ® Tbid. 138. 
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‘for yourself.’ ‘The man of perfect virtue, wishing tc 
‘ established himself, seeks also to establish others ; wishin 
‘be enlarged himself, he seeks also to enlarge others.’ 
‘there one word which may serve as a rule for one’s whole 
‘Is not Reciprocity such a word?’ ‘What you wish not t 
‘ done to yourself, do not to others.’ 

In those words we cannot doubt that ‘an incense of | 
‘ offering went up,’ as Malachi proclaimed, ‘to the Eternal G 
“even from the rising of the sun.’ To ask how and why 
religion, the empire, the morality of China have not reache 
far as and beyond the level from which they sprang would 
us too far away from this period. 

4. There was another career yet wider and nobler than 
of Confucius—unknown to him and unknown to Ezra 
Influence of Malachi—in that vast country, which also is noy 
Ragie. a moment, and for the first time, distinctly bro 
within the view of the Jewish world, although? its prod 
had penetrated thither even in the reign of Solomon. ‘FE 
‘ India*® even to Ethiopia ’—this was the extreme verge of 
dominion of the Persian King, as it appears in the Boo 
Esther, in describing the struggles of the Persian Court, al 
in the very year in which, following close upon the deat 
the great sage of China, there passed away ‘ the greater sa; 
India, Sakya Muni, more commonly known as Buddha, 

‘ Buddha,’ the Enlightened. That extraordinary persor 
rhe & whose history was wrapped in uncertainty, and w 
Buddha, very existence was doubted, till within our: 
™< 747" generation, has suddenly been received as amc 
the foremost characters of the world. ‘I hesitate® not t 
‘ that, with the single exception of Christ, there is, amongs 
‘ founders of Religions, no figure purer or more affecting 

‘that of Buddha. His life is blameless. His constant her 
‘ equals his conviction ; and if the theory which he annou 
“is false, the personal example that he gives is irreproach 


* Legge, 226, *See Lecture XXVI. Miller, with more precision, fixes it 


* Esther i. 1; viii. a. 477 (Chips from a G 
ies é: cen 
*St. Hilaire places Buddha’s death in 31). ae 


B.C. 543 (Bouddha, p. ii.). But Professor ° St. Hilaire, Bouddha, p. v. 
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He is the finished model of all the virtues that he preaches : 
his self-denial, his charity, his unchangeable sweetness, do not 
betray him for a single moment. He abandons at the age of 
twenty-nine the court of his aged father to make himself an 
ascetic, a beggar. He prepares in silence for his doctrine by 
six years of retreat and meditation ; he propagates it, by the 
sole power of argument and persuasion, for more than half a 
century ; and when he dies, in the arms of his disciples, it is 
with the serenity of a sage, who has done good all his life, and 
who has the assurance of having found the truth.’ 

Wonderful as is the appearance of so sacred a person on 
€ scene, it must be confessed that even in the East, widely as 
s doctrines and institutions have been spread, the impress of 
s‘own character has been slight, compared with other founders 
religious systems, and certainly with that One to whom, 
thout irreverence, he has been more than once likened ; and 
itside the sphere of his own wide communion his influence, 
rect or indirect, is almost nothing. One single Buddhist! is 
own to have travelled westward in ancient times—he who in 
e reign of Augustus burned himself alive at Athens. It is true 
at Buddha has been canonised as a saint in the Roman 
itholic Church, under the name? of S. Josaphat ; but this 
ular deviation from the exclusive rules of that Church was 
> result of one of those inadvertencies into which the Church 
Rome has so often fallen in directing the faith of its members. 
Il, it is difficult for those who believe the permanent elements 
the Jewish and Christian religion to be universal and Divine 
t to hail these corresponding forms of truth or goodness else- 
ere, or to recognise that the mere appearance of such saint- 
e or godlike characters in other parts of the earth, if not 
ectly preparing the way for a greater manifestation, illustrates 
t manifestation by showing how mighty has been the witness 
‘ne to its value even under the most adverse discouragement 
1 with strangely inadequate effects. 


See the whole story in Professor Light- 2 Miller, Chips from a German Work. 
s edition of St. Paul’s Epistle tothe shop, v. 182. 
SSLANS, P» 155. 
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s. But the history that opens upon us in the ensuing 
struggles of the Jewish nation compels us to take into accoun 
Be Ds another sphere of intellectual and moral influence 
fluence of | which, unlike those prodigious appearances in the 
Greece. far East, has worked with direct and potent energ} 
on Judaism and Christianity, and been incorporated in some 
form or other into the essence of both. 

We have seen the results of the contact of the Jewish ract 
with the Persian monarchy and the Persian religion ; we have 
seen also the rise of the two greatest teachers of China anc 
India, who yet stand apart from the stream of historic move 
ment of which Judaism was the centre. We are about to ente 
on a blank of three centuries, of which in Palestine we knoy 
almost nothing. We have looked towards ‘the rising of th 
‘sun’ and gathered what we can of the true incense, of the pur 
offering, which went up from thence. Is there any similar o 
any greater accession of new forces such as the Prophet antici 
pated to appear from the ‘going down of the sun’? Hardly 
with the exception of those two or three prophetic utterance 
which have already been quoted, and which were literall 
‘before their time,’ was any eye of Judzean Priest or Teache 
turned in that direction. If an Israelite or Syrian looked ove 
the Mediterranean Sea from the heights of Lebanon, the whol 
Western world seemed to him summed up in the one objec 
within his ken, the distant range of the island of Cyprus o 
Chittim.'! It may be that Phoenician traders had brought bac 
from that complex medley of seagirt coasts and promontories 
known‘as the ‘isles of the sea,’ a few Ionian slaves, from whor 
the name of Ion or Javan became familiar to Hebrew ears.? ] 
may be that a few Jewish seamen? from Joppa or Accho ha 
served in the army of the Great King and shared the struggl 
in the Bay of Salamis. But no voice yet reaches us from thos 
distant regions. Of the first twelve years “of the reign ¢ 
Xerxes, so teeming with interest for all the world that la 


* Num. xxiv. 24; Isa.-xxili. 1, 12; Jer. * Herod. vii. 8, 9 ; Hitzig, 279. The 
ii. 10. See Sinai and Palestine, c. xi. may, however, have been the Philistit 
* Joel iii. 6; Isa, Ixvi. 19; Ezek. xxvii, occupants of Ashdod, Gaza, and Ashkelc 
13; Zech. ix. 13. : : (Rawlinson), * Esther i. g, : 
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nd the Hellespont, the Jewish account contains not a word 
dicate aught that should ruffle the splendour and frivolity 
e Court of Susa. Yet not the less had come the hour 
|an influence more penetrating than any that we have yet 
1ed is about to burst upon the development of the Jewish 
ch. Already, at the opening of this period, contempo- 
Jus with Confucius and Buddha in China and India, had 
n the first fathers of Greek Philosophy, Pythagoras and 
yphanes and Solon. Already the Jews must have heard 
irst' accents of that Grecian tongue which was soon to 
its place as the language of their own sacred books, side 
de with their native Hebrew. And now, at the very same 
as the last of the Judzean Prophets, arose, if not the earliest 
the most enduring, name among the Prophets of the 
ypean world. 


Not by Eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light ; 
In front the sun climbs slow—how slowly ! 
But Westward look—the land is bright.” 


e earliest Greek words in the see note at the end of Lecture XLII. 
w Scriptures are the names of the 2 Clough’s Poems, ii. 195. 
] instruments in Dan. iii. 7. But 
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AUTHORITIES. 


‘The Memorabilia’ of Xenophon ; Plato’s ‘ Dialogues,’ especially 
‘Apologia,’ the ‘Crito,’ and the ‘Phzdo,’ in Professor Jowe 
excellent edition of Plato. The narrative has, wherever it 
possible, been taken from the eighth volume of Grote’s ‘ History 
‘Greece,’ which appeared by the keenness of its insight and 
vividness of its representation to supersede all other accounts. 
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have arrived at the point when the influence of Greece is 
lake itself felt so deeply on the history both of Judaism and 
ie religion which sprang from Judaism as to constrain us to 
e for a time, in order to bring clearly before our minds the 
1g personality and the quickening power of the one Grecian 
acter who, beyond dispute, belongs to the religious history 
ll mankind, and whose example and teaching—unlike that 
e Eastern sages whom we have just noticed—struck directly 
he heart and intellect, first of Hebrew Palestine, and then 
thristian Europe. The solemn pause at which the last 
ances of Malachi leave us in Jerusalem corresponds, in 
> respects, to the pause which meets us in Grecian history 
1 we transport ourselves to the same period in Athens. It 
not merely that at the close of the Peloponnesian War the 

struggle between the contending States had just been 
ght to an end, but that the eminent men who bore their 
in it had been themselves called away from the scene. It 
2 Grecian ‘Morte of heroes.’ Every one of the great states- 
of Athens had passed away by the close of the fifth century 
e the Christian era ; and not the statesmen only, but the 
- writers also, whose career had run parallel to the tragedy 
tual life. Thucydides, the grave recorder of the age, had 
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left its exciting tale unfinished in the middle of a sentet 
Euripides, the most philosophical and sceptical of the dram 
poets, had already met a fate stranger than that of his « 
Pentheus in the hunting-grounds of his royal patron in Mi 
donia. Sophocles in the fulness of years had been called a 
from the midst of his labours and his honours by an ent 
peaceful and as glorious as that of his own Colonean Cidiy 
‘One man there still remained to close this funeral processio 
he whose death alone of all the characters of Ather 
history is an epoch in the annals not only of Gre 
but of the world. 

With the mention of the name of Socrates we seem to ] 
at once from the student’s chamber into the walks of comz 
Hisunj.  life—from the glories of Hellenic literature into 
versality.  sanctities of Biblical religion. He, and he alone 
the sons of Javan, finds a place in the Fathers of Christiar 
well as in the moralists of Pagan, antiquity ; in the proverb 
modern Europe, as well as in the oracles of classical Gre 
The prayer ‘Sancte Socrates, ora pro nobis,’ by whoms« 
said, has won a more universal acceptance than that of m 
a prayer addressed to the dubious saints of the Byzantine c¢ 
the Latin Church. If the canonisation of Buddha, tho 
formal, was the result of inadvertence, the canonisatior 
Socrates, though informal, has been almost accepted. . 
the peculiar circumstances of his career, and its contrasts 
affinities with the events and characters of the Sacred His 
both before and after the date of his appearance, make 
description an almost necessary element in the course of 
story on which we have been hitherto and shall be hencef 
engaged. 

It is not on the public stage of Greek events that Soct 
is most familiar to us. Yet for that very reason there 
peculiar interest in first approaching him, as in a purely 
torical point of view we must approach him, on the larger 
His public More complex sphere of war and politics. Wher 
are ‘meet such characters at moments where one 
expects to find them, especially (as in this case) on occas 


‘Socrates. 
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ich illustrate and call forth some of their most remarkable 
alities, it is the surprise of encountering a friend in a strange 
intry—it is the instruction of seeing a character which we have 
ig known and admired in private put to a public test, and 
ning through the trial triumphantly. In the winter campaign 
Potideea, when the Athenian army was struck down by the 
erity of the Thracian frosts, we start with a thrill of pleasure 
we recognise, in the one soldier whose spirits and strength 
atinued unbroken by the hardship of that northern climate, 
iron frame and constitution of the great philosopher. We 
vey with renewed interest the confused flight from the field 
Delium,' when we remember that from that flight the youthful 
nophon was borne away on the broad shoulders of his illus- 
us friend. In the iniquitous condemnation of the Ten 
nerals—when ‘the magistrates were so intimidated by the 
censed manifestations of the assembly that all of them, 
‘cept one, relinquished their opposition and agreed to put 
€ question, that single obstinate officer whose refusal no 
enace could subdue, was a man in whom an impregnable 
lherence to law and duty was only one amongst many titles 
honour. It was the philosopher Socrates—on this trying 
casion, once throughout a life of seventy years discharging a 
litical office among the fifty senators taken by lot from his 
m native district.’? Once, or it may be twice again, was he 
wed to exhibit to the world this instructive lesson. In the 
enian Reign of Terror, after the oligarchical revolution of 
ander, ‘pursuant to their general plan of implicating un- 
lling citizens in their misdeeds, the Thirty Tyrants sent for 
e citizens to the government-house, and ordered them, with 
tible menaces, to cross over to Salamis, and bring back as 
soner one of the innocent objects of their resentment. Four 
t of the five obeyed : the fifth was the philosopher Soerates, 
o refused all concurrence, and returned to his own house.’ 
This was the last time that Socrates appeared in the political 


i i i iri t unworthy of ancient 
Englishman the plain of | with a spirit not u ‘ . 
a ee Delisi) has a melancholy Greeks or of Christian Englishmen, in 
st, asthe scene of the death of the 1870. _.  Grote’s Greece, viii. 272, 
s Englishmen who perished there, > Grote, vill. 332. 
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transactions of the country, unless we may believe the lat 
traditions which represent him as present at that ‘ most strikit 
‘and tragical scene,’ when Theramenes sprang on the sacre 
hearth of the Athenian senate-house for protection against ht 
murderers, like Joab at the horns of the altar of Jerusalem, « 
Onias in the consecrated grove of Daphne,! and when, as w 
are told, Socrates and two of his friends alone stood forward t 
protect him, as Satyrus, the executioner, dragged him by mai 
force from the altar. 

Such was the political life of Socrates—important in a hig 
degree as proving that, unlike many eminent teachers, h 
character stood the test of public no less than of privat 
morality, as exemplifying also the principle on which a goo 
man may serve the State not by going out of his way to see 
for trials of his strength, but by being fully prepared to me 
them when they come.- Had nothing more been handed dow 
to us of his life than these comparatively trifling incidents, ¥ 
should still have dwelt with peculiar pleasure on the scenes | 
which his name occurs, as, in fact, amidst ‘the naughty work 
of Grecian politics we dwell on ‘the good deeds’ of the humar 
Nicomachus, or of the noble Callicratidas : we should still hay 
desired to know something more of the general character ar 
pursuits of so honest and fearless a citizen. 

That desire is gratified almost beyond example in the ancie! 
world, by what is left us of the individual life of Socrates, whic 
even in his own time made him the best-known Athenian of h 
day, and in later times has so completely thrown his politic 
acts into the shade that not one in ten thousand of those | 
whom his name is a household word has any knowledge wha 
ever of the few passages in which he crossed the path of tl 
statesman or the soldier. 

It is not often that the personal appearance of a great me 
has been so faithfully preserved. In the Jewish history we hav 
s hardly, except in the case of David, and perhaps | 

is perso- ; 5 : 
nal appear- Jeremiah, been able to discern a single lineament | 
on colour of outward form or countenance. In tl 
famous picture of the School of Athens we look round on tl 
‘Lectures XXVI., XLVIII. 
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aces of the other philosophers, and detect them only by their 
ikeness to some ideal model which the painter has imagined to 
umself. But the Socrates of Raffaelle is the true historical 
ocrates of Xenophon and Aristophanes. Could we transport 
uurselves back to the Athenian market-place during the Pelo- 
onnesian war, we should at once recognise one familiar figure, 
tanding, with uplifted finger and animated gesture, amidst the 
roup of handsome youths or aged sophists, eager to hear, to 
earn, and to refute. We should see the Silenic features of that 
nemorable countenance—the flat nose, the thick lips, the pro- 
ninent eyes—the mark of a thousand jests from friends and 
oes. We should laugh at the protuberance of the Falstaft 
tomach, which no necessary hardships, no voluntary exercise, 
ould bring down. We should perceive the strong-built frame, 
he full development of health and strength, which never 
ickened in the winter campaign of Potideea, nor yet in the 
ong plague and stifling heats of .the blockade of Athens :- 
vhich could enter alike into the jovial revelry of the religious 
estivities of Xenophon and Plato, or sustain the austerities, the 
canty clothing, the naked feet, and the coarse fare of his or- 
linary life. ‘The strong common-sense, the humour, the cour- 
ge of the man were conspicuous at his very first outset. And 
veryone knows the story of the physiognomist who detected in 
lis features the traces of that fiery temper which for the most 
art he kept under severe control, but which, when it did break 
oose, is described by those who witnessed it as absolutely 
errible, overleaping both in act and language every barrier of 
he ordinary decorum of Grecian manners.' 

But we must go back into his inner life, and into his earlier 
outh, before we can apprehend the feelings with which the 
\thenians must have regarded this strange apparition among 
hem, and understand some of the peculiarities of the teachers 
vith whom we have had to deal in the Semitic world. He 
vas still young, perhaps stilll in his father’s workshop, labouring 
t his group of Graces, and seeking inspirations from the ancient 
ounder of his house, the hero-artist Dzedalus, when the first | 

1See Fragments of Aristoxenus, 27, 28, as quoted by Grote, vol. viii. p. 548. 
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intimation of his mission dawned upon him. It is evident tha 

Socrates partook largely of that enthusiastic temperament which 
is so often the basis of a profound character, but which is rarelyy 
united with a mind so remarkable for its healthy and vigorous: 
tone in other respects. His complete abstraction from outward! 
His abstrac. things reminds us partly of the ecstatic condition: 
os of the Hebrew Prophets or leaders, partly of some of 
the great scientific minds both in ancient and modern times., 
We have seen how Ezekiel lay stretched out like a dead corpse! 
for more than a year, or how Ezra? sat crouching in the court 
of the Temple from dawn till evening in his horror at the viola- 
tion of the law. In like manner ‘ Archimedes would forget to 
‘ eat his meals and require compulsion to take him to the bath.’ 
In such a moment of abstraction it was that he rushed out of 
the bath into the streets of Syracuse, exclaiming ELureka/ 
Eureka! In such another moment he fell a victim to the 
sword of the Roman soldier, too intent on his problem to re- 
turn the answer which would have saved his life. In such a 
mood it was that Sir Isaac Newton sat half-dressed on his bed 
for many hours in the day while composing the ‘ Principia.’ 
And so we are told of Socrates, that he would suddenly fall 
into a reverie, and then remain motionless and regardless of all 
attempts to interrupt or call him away. On such an occasion, 
when in the camp at Potideea, he was observed to stand thus 
transfixed at the early dawn of a long summer day. One after 
another the soldiers gathered round him, but he continued in 
the same posture, undisturbed by their astonishment or by the 
noon-day heat which had begun to beat upon his head. Even- 
ing drew on, and still he was to be seen in the same position, 
and the inquisitive Ionians in the camp took their evening meal 
by his side, and drew out their pallets from their tents to watch 
him. And the cold dews of the Thracian night came on, and 
still he remained unmoved, till at last the sun rose above 
Mount Athos, and still found him on the same spot where he 
had been since the previous morning. Then at last he started 


1 See Lect. XL. 2 See Lect. XLIV. Donkin, in Smith’s Classicad Bio, ica 
* Life of Archimedes, by Professor Dictosary, Kate pass 
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om his trance, offered his morning prayer to the Sun-god, and 
tired.} ' 

Abstraction from the outer world so complete as this would 
itself prepare us for the extraordinary disclosures which he 
is himself left of that ‘ divine sign,’ which by later-writers was 
4 called his ‘ demon,’ his ‘inspiring genius,’ but which 
sspiring he himself calls by the simpler name of his prophetic 

or supernatural ‘voice.’ It is impossible not to be 
minded by it of the language in which the Hebrew Prophets, 
sth by themselves and by the historians of their race, are said 
have heard in the midnight silence of the sanctuary or in the 
ountain cave, or on the outskirts of the desert, the’ gentle 
call,’ the still small whisper, the piercing cry, of the Divine 
ord.” It recalls to us ‘the voices’ by which the Maid of 
rleans described herself to be actuated in her great task of 
‘livering France from the English yoke, and to which, in the 
iguish of her last trial, she confidently appealed against the 
dgment of Bishop, Council, or Pope. As in the case of some 
the Jewish seers, like Samuel or Jeremiah, or of that French 
aiden, so in the case of Socrates, this mysterious monitor 
an to address him when he was a child, long before the con- 
iousness of his powers or the conception of his mission had 
en realised in his mind, and continued down to the very 
se of his life ; so that even his conduct on his trial was 
stinctly based upon its intimations :— 

‘ He was accustomed not only to obey it implicitly, but to 
peak of it publicly and familiarly to others, so that the fact 
yas well known both to his friends and to his enemies. It 
ad always forbidden him to enter on public life : it forbade 
im, when the indictment was hanging over him, to take any 
hought for a prepared defence: and so completely did he 
aarch with a consciousness of this-bridle in his mouth, that 
then he felt no check he assumed that the turning which 
e was about to take was the right one. Though his per- 
uasion on the subject was unquestionably sincere, and his 
bedience constant—yet he never dwelt upon it himself as 


ato, Symp. pp. 175 B,220C. 71 Sam. iv. 4, 6, 8. 10; x Kings xix. 12; Isa, xl. 3,6. 
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‘ anything grand, or awful, or entitling him to peculiar deference ; 
‘ but spoke of it often in his usual strain of familiar playfulness 
‘ To his friends generally it seems to have constituted one of 
‘his titles to reverence, though neither Plato nor Xenophon 
‘ scruples to talk of it in that jesting way which, doubtless, they 
‘caught from himself.’ ! 

Another mode which Socrates seemed to himself to enjoy, 
of intercommunion with the invisible world, was by dreams— 
His in this respect also, as even the cursory insight of the 
 e Gentiles remarked, resembling some of the intuitions 
of the leaders ? of Israel and of the surrounding tribes. ‘ Often 
‘and often’ (so he related one such instance in his last hours) 
‘have I been haunted by a vision in the course of my past life ; 
‘ now coming in one form, now in another, but always with the 
‘same words— Socrates / let music be thy work and labour” In 
his last hours he endeavoured literally to comply with this in- 
junction by trying even at that solemn moment to versify the 
fables of Alsop. 

But the most important preternatural influence—more im. 
portant even than the restraining voice of his familiar spirit— 
The Oracle Was that which acted upon him, in common with the 
of Delphi. rest of his countrymen, and to which, owing to the 
singular detachment of even the most sacred localities o 
Palestine from Prophetic influences, the Jewish history furnishes 
no parallel—the Oracle of Delphi. Who that has ever seen o} 
read of that sacred spot—the twin cliffs overhanging the slop 
ing terraces which descend to the deep ravine of the Plistus— 
terraces now bare and untenanted, but then crowned by temples 
rising tier above tier witha magnificence the more striking fron 
the wild scenery around—can fail to enter in some degree int 
the reverence paid to the mysterious utterances which issuec 
from beneath those venerable rocks? It was a remarkabl 
proof of the sincere belief which the Greek world reposed it 
the oracle that it was consulted not only for state purposes, bu 


* Grote, vill. 559. Nebuchadnezzar, Dan. ii. 1x (Lectut 
* Strabo, xvi. 710. See Lecture V. and XLI.); Judas Maccabeeus, 2 Macc. xv. 1 
the vision in Job iv. 13. Compare Solo- (Lecture XLVIII.). 
mon, 1 Kings iii. 5, 10 (Lecture XXVI.) ; 
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solve the perplexity which was felt with regard to individual 
laracters. Even so late as the time of Cicero this belief con- 
aued. “We are told that when the Roman orator, as a young 
an, went to Rhodes to complete his education, and consulted 
€ oracle concerning his future career, the Pythia advised him 
live for himself, and not to value the opinion of others as his 
lide. ‘If this be an invention,’ says Niebuhr, in relating the 
cident with his usual liveliness, ‘it was certainly made by one 
who saw very deep, and perceived the real cause of all Cicero’s 
ufferings. If the Pythia did give such an answer, then this is 
yne of the oracles which might tempt one to believe in an 
ictual inspiration of the priestess.’ This is one instance, and 
suredly another is the answer made to the faithful disciple, 
10 went to inquire whether anyone was wiser than the son of 
yphroniscus. The priestess replied, and Chzrephon brought 
ck the reply, that Socrates was the wisest of men. It was 
is oracle which was the turning-point of the life of Socrates. 

It would be curious, had we the materials, to delineate the 
ugegles of that hour, to trace the homely common-sense of the 
young statuary, confounded by the words of the re- 
sponse, contrary to all that he knew of his own wis- 
m, as he then counted wisdom, yet backed by what he 
lieved to be an infallible authority, and pressed upon him, 
ubtless, by all the enthusiasm of his ardent friend. There 
s an anguish of distressing perplexity, like that which is de- 
‘ibed at the like crisis in the call of some of the greatest of 
> Jewish Prophets—Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel.1 The 
henian craftsman resolved to put the oracle to the test by 
amining into the wisdom of others ; and from this seemingly 
vial incident began that extraordinary life, which, in its own 
culiar vein, ‘is without parallel among contemporaries or 
iccessors,’? although indirectly furnishing and receiving in- 
uctive illustrations along the whole pathway of the Jewish 
tory, which, from its deeper seriousness, supplies resemblances 
it in Grecian history would be sought in vain. 


5 Call. 


1Tsa. vi. 3-8; Jer. i. 6-9; Ezek. ii. 9, iii. 3. See Lectures XXXVII., XL. 
? Grote, viii. 561. 
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He was in middle age when this call came upon him, anc 
at once he arose and followed it. From that time for thirty 
years he applied himself to ‘the self-imposed task of teacher; 
‘ excluding all other business, public or private, and neglecting 

‘all means of fortune.’ For thirty years—for those thirty years: 
which extend through the whole period of the Peloponnesian 
war—in the crowded streets and squares, when all Attica was 
congregated within the walls of Athens to escape the Spartan 
invasions—during the horrors of the plague—amidst the excite- 
ments of the various vicissitudes of Pylus, of Syracuse, of the 
revolution of the Four Hundred, of the tyranny of the Thirty, 
of the restoration of the democracy, Socrates was ever at his 
post, by his presence, by his voice, by his example, restraining, 
attracting, repelling every class of his excitable countrymen :— 
‘Early in the morning he frequented the public walks, the 
‘ gymnasia for bodily training, and the schools where youths 
‘ were receiving instruction ; he was to be seen in the market- 
‘place at the hour when it was most crowded, among the 
‘booths and tables, where goods were exposed for sale: his 
‘whole day was usually spent in this public manner. He 
‘talked with anyone, young or old, rich or poor, who soughi 
*to address him, and in the hearing of all who chose to stan¢ 
‘by: not only he never either asked or received any reward 
‘but he made no distinction of persons, never withheld hi: 
‘ conversation from anyone, and talked upon the same genera 
‘ topics to all.’! 

Under any circumstances such an apparition would hav 
struck astonishment into a Grecian city. All other teachers 
both before and afterwards, ‘either took money for their lessons 
‘or at least gave them apart from the multitude in a privat 
‘ house to special pupils, with admissions or rejections at thei 
‘own pleasure.’ Plato’s retreat in the consecrated grove o 
Academus, Epicurus in his private Garden, the painted Por 
tico or cloister of Zeno, the Feripatetics of Aristotle in th 
shaded walks round the Zycean sanctuary of Apollo, all indicat 
the prevailing practice. The philosophy of Socrates alone wa 


* Grote, vill. 554. 
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n every sense the philosophy of the market-place. Very 
Jis teach. Tarely he might be found under the shade of the plane- 
gS ‘tree! or the caverned rocks of the Ilissus, enjoying 
he grassy slope of its banks, and the little pools of water that 
ollect in the corners of its torrent bed, and the white and 
urple flowers of its agnus castus shrubs. But ordinarily, 
vhether in the city, in the dusty road between the Long Walls, 
x in the busy mart of Pirzeus, his place was amongst men, in 
very vocation of life, living not for himself, but for them, re- 
scting all pay, contented in poverty. Whatever could be 
dded to the singularity of this spectacle was added by the 
ingularity, as already indicated, of his outward appearance. 
imidst the gay life, the beautiful forms, the brilliant colours of 
n Athenian multitude and an Athenian street, the repulsive 
satures, the unwieldy figure, the bare feet, the rough thread- 
are attire of the philosopher must have excited every senti- 
1ent of astonishment and ridicule which strong contrast can ~ 
roduce. And if to this we add the occasional trance, the eye 
xed on vacancy, the total abstraction from outward objects— 
r again, the momentary outbursts of violent temper—or lastly 
vhat we are told at times actually took place) the sudden 
ruptions of his wife Xanthippe to carry off her eccentric hus- 
and to his forsaken home—we shall not wonder at the univer- 
il celebrity which he acquired, even irrespectively of his singular 
owers or of his peculiar objects. An unusual diction or even 
1 unusual dress secures attention for a teacher, so soon as he 
4s once secured a hearing. Such was the natural effect of the 
vir-cloth wrappings, or at times the nudity, of the Jewish Pro- 
1ets.2. When Socrates appeared it was (so his disciples de- 
ribed it)? as if one of the marble satyrs which sat in grotesque 
titudes with pipe or flute in the sculptors’ shops at Athens had 
ft his seat of stone, and walked into the plane-tree avenue or 
e gymnastic colonnade. Gradually the crowd gathered round 
m. At first he spoke to the tanners, and the smiths, and the 
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drovers, who were plying their trades about him ; and they 
shouted with laughter as he poured forth his homely jokes. 
But soon the magic charm of his voice made itself felt. The 
peculiar sweetness of its tone had an effect which even the 
thunder of Pericles failed to produce. The laughter ceased— 
the crowd thickened—the gay youth whom nothing else could 
tame stood transfixed and awestruck in his presence; there was 
a solemn thrill in his words, such as his hearers could compare 
to nothing but the mysterious sensation produced by the clash 
of drum and cymbal in the worship of the great Mother of the_ 
Gods—the head swam, the heart leaped at the sound—tears 
rushed from their eyes ; and they felt that, unless they tore 
themselves away from that fascinated circle, they should sit 
down at his feet and grow old in listening to the marvellous 
music of this second Marsyas. 

But the excitement occasioned by his appearance was 
increased tenfold by the purpose which he had set before 
him, when, to use the expressive comparison of his pupils, 
he cast away his rough satyr’s skin and disclosed the divine 
image which that rude exterior had covered. The object to 
which he thus devoted himself with the zeal ‘ not simply of a 
‘philosopher, but of a religious missionary doing the work of 
‘a philosopher,’ was to convince men of all classes, but espe- 
cially the most distinguished, that they had the ‘ conceit: of 
‘knowledge without the reality.’ 

‘Should you even. now offer to acquit me’ (these were his 
own words in his defence at his trial) ‘on condition of my 
‘renouncing this duty, I should reply with all respect: If you 
‘kill me you will find none other such. Men of Athens, I 
‘honour and love you ; but I shall obey God rather than you, 
‘and while I have life and strength I shall never cease from 
‘the practice and teaching of philosophy, exhorting anyone 
‘whom I meet after my manner, and convincing him, saying : 
***Q my friend, why do you, who are a citizen of the great 
‘and mighty and wise city of Athens, care so much about 
‘laying up the greatest amount of money and honour and 
‘reputation, and so little about wisdom and truth and the 
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sreatest improvement of the soul, which you never regard 
or heed at all?” 

‘And this I should say to everyone whom I meet, young 
ind old, citizen and alien, but especially to the citizens, 
nasmuch as they are my brethren. For this is the command 
f God, as I would have you know ; and I believe that to this 
lay no greater good has ever happened in the State than my 
service to God. For if you kill me you will not easily find 
mother like me, who, if I may use such a ludicrous figure of 
speech, am a sort of gadfly, given to the State by God ; and 
he State is like a great and noble steed who is tardy in his 
notions owing to his very size, and requires to be stirred into 
ife. I am that gadfly which God has given the State, and all 
lay long and in all places am always fastening upon you, 
rousing and -persuading and reproaching you.’ ! 

Never has the Socratic method of instruction been described 
language so vivid and forcible as in the words of the last and ~ 
eatest historian of Greece. 

‘To him the precept inscribed in the Delphian Temple— 
Know thyself—was the holiest of all texts, which he constantly 
ited, and strenuously enforced upon his hearers ; interpret- 
1g it to mean, “ Know what sort of a man thou art and what 
re thy capacities in reference to human use.” His manner 
f enforcing it was alike original and effective, and though he 
as dexterous in varying his topics and queries according to 
ie individual person with whom he had to deal, it was his 
rst object to bring the hearer to take just measure of his own 
al knowledge or real ignorance. To preach, to exhort, even 
» confute particular errors, appeared to Socrates useless, so 
ng as the mind lay wrapped up in its habitual mist, or 
usion of wisdom : such must be dissipated before any new 
rht could enter. Accordingly, the hearer being usually 
rward in announcing positive declarations on those general 
yctrines, and explanations of those terms, to which he was 
ost attached, and in which he had the most implicit confi- 
nce, Socrates took them to pieces, and showed that they 

+ Jowett’s Plato, i. 344, 345. 
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‘involved contradiction and inconsistency ; professing himse 
‘to be without any positive opinion, nor ever advancing any) 
‘until the hearer’s mind had undergone the proper purifying 
‘cross-examination. It was this indirect and negative proceed- 
‘ing, which, though only a part of the whole, stood out as his 
‘most original and most conspicuous characteristic, and 
‘determined his reputation with a large number of persons 
‘who took no trouble to know anything else about him. It 
‘was an exposure-no less painful than surprising to the persons 
‘questioned, and produced upon several of them an effect of 
‘permanent alienation, so that they never came near him again, 
‘but reverted to their former state of mind, without any 
‘permanent change. But, on the other hand, the ingenuity 
‘and novelty of the process were highly interesting to hearers, 
‘especially youthful hearers, sons of rich men, and enjoying 
‘leisure, who not only carried away with them a lofty admira- 
‘tion of Socrates, but were fond of trying to copy his negative 
‘polemics. His constant habit of never suffering a general 
‘term to remain undetermined, but applying it at once te 
‘ particulars—the homely and effective instances of which he 
‘made choice—the string of interrogatories, each advancing 
‘towards a result, yet a result not foreseen by anyone—the 
‘indirect and circuitous manner whereby the subject was turne¢ 
‘round and at last approached and laid open by a totally 
‘different face—all this constituted a sort of prerogative 
‘in Socrates, which no one else seems to have approached 
‘What is termed his zvomy—or assumption of the characte: 
‘of an ignorant learner asking information from one who kney 
‘better than himself—while it was essential as an excuse fo: 
‘his practice as a questioner, contributed also to add zest anc 
‘novelty to his conversation ; and totally banished from it botl 
‘didactic pedantry and seeming bias as an advocate, which 
‘to one who talked so much, was of no small advantage.’ ! 
That a life of thirty years so spent should have create: 
animosities similar to those excited at Jerusalem agains 
Jeremiah, and at times Isaiah 2—that the statesmen, poets 
* Grote, viii. 605. : ? Lectures KXXVII., XL. 
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ad lawyers should have thought him insufferably vexatious— 
at ‘the Sophists,’ like the Priests and hired Prophets, should 
ave hated the man whose disinterested pursuance of his 
cation without pay seemed to cast a slur upon their profes- 
on—that the multitude should have regarded, partly with 
slike, partly with awe, a man whose aims were so lofty, whose 
€ was so pure, and yet whose strange behaviour seemed to 
dicate something wild and preternatural, was only too 
telligible ; and we cannot be surprised that ‘so violent 
vas the enmity which he occasionally provcked, that there 
vere instances in which he — struck or maltreated, and 
rery frequently laughed to scorn.’ 

In truth, the mission of Socrates, as he himself aoe 
t, could not but prove eminently unpopular and obnoxious, 
[o convince a man that—of matters which he felt confident 
Mf knowing, and had never thought of questioning or even of 
tudying—he is really profoundly ignorant, insomuch that he ~ 
annot reply to a few pertinent queries without involving 
imself in flagrant contradictions, is an operation highly 
alutary, often necessary to his future improvement ; but an 
yperation of painful surgery, in which, indeed, the tem- 
orary pain experienced is one of the conditions almost indis- 
ensable to the future beneficial results. It is one which few 
1en can endure without hating the operator at the time ; 
Ithough, doubtless, such hatred would not only disappear, 
ut be exchanged for esteem and admiration, if they perse- 
ered until the full ulterior consequences of the operation 
eveloped themselves. But we know (from the express 
atement of Xenophon) that many who underwent this 
rst pungent thrust of his dialectics, never came near 
im again; he disregarded them as laggards, but their 
ices did not the less count in the hostile chorus. What 
ade that chorus the more formidable, was the high quality 
ad position of its leaders. For Socrates himself tells us 
at the men whom he chiefly and expressly sought out to 
-oss-examine were the men of celebrity, as statesmen, 
1etors, poets, or artisans ; those, at once, most sensitive to 
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‘such humiliation, and most capable of making their enmity, 
“ effective.’ ! 
We may wonder, not that the thirty years’ ‘public, notori- 
‘ous, and efficacious discoursing’ was finally interrupted, but 
that it was not interrupted long before. Why, then, 
His fall. it may be asked, did he fall at last? Why should 
he have been prosecuted at seventy years of age for persever- 
ing in an occupation precisely the same in manner and in 
substance as he had followed for so many years preceding ? 
The answer is to be found in the general history of Athens at 
that time, and the general character of the Athenian people, 
but it is of such universal application that it deserves record in 
its connexion with the triumphs and defeats of the truth 
everywhere, in Palestine and in modern Europe as well as in 
Greece. It was the moment of a strong reaction. The most 
galling tyranny to which Athens had ever been exposed had 
just been overthrown. A restoration of the old democracy 
had just been effected, under circumstances singularly trying ; 
and in the jubilee of that restoration the whole people of 
Athens were entirely absorbed. Every association with the 
dreadful period of the eight months’ dominion of the Thirty 
was now viewed with the darkest suspicion. Every old 
institution was now cherished with double affection, remind- 
ing them, as it did, of the free and happy days which those 
eight months had suspended, securing them, as it did, from 
the return of the lawless cruelty and self-indulgence which 
had been established in the interval. All the suspicions and 
excitements which Thucydides describes, with a master hand, 
as the result of the mere traditional recollections of the tyranny 
of the Pisistratides, were now let loose with so much the greater 
force from the freshness of the recollections of the tyranny of 
Critias and his associates. All the undefined, mysterious panic 
which ran through the city after the mutilation of the Hermes- 
busts was now, although in a less concentrated form, afloat 
again to vindicate the majesty of the ancient institutions of their 
forefathers so unexpectedly, so providentially restored to them. 


* Grote, viil. 634. 
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It was in this state of public feeling that on the walls of the 
ortico of the King Archon—that ancient vestige of primeval 
usage, which long preserved at Athens the recollection 
of the Gate of Judgment, in which the Kings of the 
ast presided over the trial of their subjects, from the Porch of 
olomon' down to the Sublime Porte at Constantinople and 
1¢ Tower of Justice in the Alhambra—there appeared in the 
resence of the Athenian people the fatal indictment, memor- 
ble for all future ages :—‘Socrates is guilty of crime, first, 
for not worshipping the gods whom the city worships, but 
introducing new divinities of his own ; next for corrupting the 
youth. ‘The penalty due is—death.’ 

These two accusations at once concentrated upon Socrates 
1e indefinite odium which had, perhaps for years, but certainly 
x months past, been gathering in the minds of the people. 
hree men only had spoken, Melitus, Anytus, and Lycon; but 
ley spoke the feeling of hundreds. The charge of innovation | 
a the national religion, as it was one which, especially at that 
ioment, roused the ‘too much superstition’? of that sensitive 
»pulace almost to madness, was one to which, however unjustly, 
is manner and his conversation eminently exposed him. It 
called, too, and Melitus the poet would not suffer the recol- 
ction to sleep, the great spectacle which twenty-four years ago 
id been exhibited in the Dionysiac Theatre, when Socrates 
id been held up to ridicule and detestation as the representa- 
re of the Sophist school in the ‘Clouds’ of Aristophanes ; 
id although many who had sat on the tiers of the theatre at 
at time were now in their graves, and, possibly, the long and 
ameless course which had followed might have cleared away 
me misundersandings, yet the very appearance of Socrates 
muld suggest the laughter which that hideous mask had called 
th ; the very words of the charge would bring before their 
nds the most striking of the Aristophanic scenes. 

Still more sharply was the second count in the indictment 
inted by the events of the time—‘ He has corrupted the youth.’ 
vo men, the most distinguished of the pupils of his earlier 

1 See Lecture XXVI. ? Acts xvii. 22 (Greek). 
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years, had just been cut off, in the very height of their fame 
and of their crimes. The two most hateful names at Athens at 
this moment were Alcibiades and Critias—Alcibiades, both for 
his individual licentiousness and insolence, and also for the: 
public treason, which more than any one cause had precipitated. 
the fatal termination of the war—Critias, as ‘the chief director: 
‘of the spoliations and atrocities committed by the Thirty.’ 
And yet both these dreadful characters—for so they must have 
been regarded—had in former times been seen hanging on the 
lips of Socrates in public and in private; for Alcibiades his 
affection had been stronger than he had felt to any other man ; 
of Critias it was enough to say that he was the uncle of the 
philosopher’s most admiring disciple, Plato. And the odium 
which would be incurred by this connexion must have been 
enhanced by the presence of his accuser Anytus. Anytus had 
suffered with Thrasybulus during the late usurpation—with him 
had taken refuge in the mountain fastnesses of Phyle—with him 
had shared the danger and the glory of the return. As the aged 
accuser and the aged prisoner stood before the Athenian court, 
the judges could hardly fail to be reminded that in one they 
saw the faithful supporter, through evil report and good report, 
of their greatest benefactor—in the other, the master and friend 
of the arch-traitor and the arch-tyrant. 

It was to feelings such as these, added to the long-accu- 
mulated jealousy and suspicion which intellectual and moral 
eminence, when accompanied either by eccentricity or by 
hostility to existing opinions or practice, always provokes, that 
we must ascribe the unfavourable attitude assumed by the 
Judicial Assembly of Athens towards Socrates. Amongst the 
five hundred and fifty men of whom that assembly was com- 
posed there must have been ample room for the entrance of all 
those irregular and accidental influences to which a numerous 
court of justice in such a case must always be exposed—there 
must have been many who had formerly smarted under his 
questions in the market-place—many who had been disturbed 
by the consciousness of something beyond their ordinary 
powers of understanding or appreciation. 
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It is due alike to him and to them to remember that by 
6 out of that number he was acquitted. A majority of six 
rned the scale in the most momentous trial which down to. 
at time the world had witnessed. There was still, however 
chance of escape. The penalty for which the Athenians had 
lled was death. But, according to the form of the Athenian . 
dicature, it was always in the power of the accused, after the 
rdict had been pronounced, to suggest some lesser penalty 
an had been proposed, such as ‘fine, imprisonment, or exile. 
ad Socrates done this simply and purely, the very small 
ajority by which the condemnation had been pronounced 
ords sufficient proof that the judges were not inclined to 
action the extreme penalty against him. But the lofty tone 
lich he had assumed in the previous part of the trial, and 
lich to many of the judges ‘would appear to betray an inso- 
ence not without analogy to Alcibiades or Critias, with whom 
is accuser had compared him,’ now rose to a still higher pitch. 
is own words must be given, as alone conveying an impression 
the effect which must have been produced. 

‘And what shall I propose on my part, O men of Athens? 
‘learly that which is my due. And what is that which I 
ught to pay or to receive? What shall be done to the man 
ho has never had the wit to be idle during his whole life ; 
ut has been careless of what the many care about—wealth, 
nd family interests, and military offices, and speaking in the 
ssembly, and magistracies, and plots, and parties? Reflecting 
iat I was really too honest a man to follow in this way and 
ve, I did not go where I could do no good to you or to 
wyself ; but where I could do the greatest good privately to 
very one of you, thither I went, and sought to persuade every 
an among you that he must look to himself, and seek virtue 
nd wisdom before he looks to his private interests, and look 
» the State before he looks to the interests of the State ; and 
iat this should be the order which he observes in all his 
stions. What shall be done to such an one? Doubtless 
me good thing, O men of Athens, if he has his reward ; and 
1e good should be of a kind suitable to him. What would 
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‘be a reward suitable to a poor man who is your benefactor: 
‘who desires leisure that he may instruct you? There can be 
‘no more fitting reward than maintenance at the expense of the 
‘State in the Prytaneum.’ 

It is easy to conceive the indignation with which this 
challenge must have been received by the judges, as a direc 
insult to the court—the bitter grief and disappointment wit 
which it must have been heard by his friends, as throwing away 
the last chance of preserving a life to them so inestimably 
precious. To us, it invests the character of Socrates with tha 
heroic dignity which would else perhaps have been wanting t 
his career, from its very simplicity and homely usefulness. A’ 
the same time it has a further and peculiar interest in enabling 
us to form a distinct conception of that determined disregarc 
of time and place and consequences which constitutes s¢ 
remarkable a feature of Socrates’ individual character, anc 
harmonises completely with that stern religious determinatio1 
which recalls and illustrates so many a solitary career in the 
history we have traversed from Moses down to Malachi. Iti 
the same intent devotion to his one object of life, as appearec 
when he remained transfixed in the camp at Potidaza—as whet 
he looked back with calm majesty on his pursuers at Delium— 
as when he argued through long days and months in the publi 
places of Athens—as when he refused in the raging assembl 
after the battle of Arginusze to be turned one hair’s breadth fron 
the strict rule of law and duty. 

The closing scenes which Plato has invested with such sut 
passing glory can never be forgotten, The Hebrew prophet 
the Christian martyr, might well have couched thei 
farewells to the audiences before which they, lik 
him, often pleaded in vain, almost in the same words: ‘Th 
‘hour of departure has arrived, and we go our ways. I got 
‘to die, and you to live. Which is better God only knows 
Then ensue the long thirty days which passed in prison befor 
the execution of the verdict—the playful equanimity and uns 
bated interest in his habitual objects of life amidst the uncor 
trollable emotions of his companions, after they knew of th 
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Sturn of the sacred ship, whose absence had up to that moment 
uspended his fate. Then follows the gathering in of that 
olemn evening, when the fading of the sunset in all its variety 
f hues on the tops of the Athenian hills was the signal that 
1e last hour was at hand.!_ Then the fatal hemlock enters : 
e see the immovable countenance, the firm hand, the wonted 
scowl’ of stern defiance at the executioner ;? we hear the 
urst of frantic lamentation from all his friends, as, with his 
abitual ‘ease and cheerfulness,’ he drained the cup to its 
regs ;* we watch the solemn silence enjoined by himself—the 
acing to and fro—the cold palsy of the hemlock creeping 
‘om the extremities to the heart, and the gradual torpor ending 
1 death. 

We trace also how he chose, or how his disciple has chosen 
yr him, these last moments for some of his most characteristic 
rguments. Now comes out his ruling passion strong in death 
iggesting to him the consolation, as natural to him as it seems ~ 
range to us, that when in the world beyond the grave he 
10uld, as he hoped, encounter the heroes of the Trojan war, 
e should then ‘ pursue with them the business of mutual cross- 
examination, and debate on ethical progress and perfection’ 
-how he confidently (as the event proved, mistakenly in the 
tter, truly in the spirit) predicted that his removal would be 
le signal ‘for numerous apostles putting forth with increased 
energy that process of interrogatory test and spur to which 
he had devoted his life, and was doubtless to him far dearer 
and more sacred than his life’—how his escape from prison 
as only prevented by his own decided refusal to become a 
party in any breach of the law’—how deliberately, and with 
atter-of-fact precision, he satisfied himself with the result of 
e verdict, by reflecting that the Divine voice of his earlier 
ars had ‘never manifested itself once to him during the whole 
Jay of the trial; neither when he came thither at first nor at 
any one point during his whole discourse ’—how his ‘strong 
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‘ religious persuasions were attested by his last words addressed . 
‘to his friend immediately before he passed into a state of: 
‘ insensibility :’ ‘Crito, I owe a cock to Asculapius ; will you. 
‘remember to pay the debt ?’ 

Perhaps in the powerful modern narrative of the career of 
Socrates—perhaps in our own as condensed from it—the readers | 

_.. of ancient history, as it has hitherto been familiar to. 
His religi- 5 . Ee A ee 
ous cha- us, will have felt something like a jar against the 
i= solemn and majestic associations with which the life 
and death of Socrates have always been invested. To a large 
extent this is merely the inevitable result of the sudden exhibi- 
tion, in its true historical light, of a great character usually 
regarded with almost ideal indistinctness. It is very seldom 
that the first sight of an eminent man exactly corresponds to 
our preconceived impression ; and the disturbance of that im- 
pression, especially if the impression is tinged by moral or 
religious awe, has the effect of disappointment and depreciation 
beyond what is justified by the facts of the case. It is for this 
reason, amongst others, that it has been thought good to intro- 
duce at length the contemplation of the whole historical position 
of Socrates. It illustrates precisely the like difficulty which 
we experience in dealing with the characters of the yet more 
consecrated story of the Jewish sages and prophets. But on 
second thoughts we shall recognise, as in other matters, so in 
this, that truth and reality, so far from being inconsistent with 
a just reverence, tend to promote it. The searching analysis 
of the modern English scholar has taught us more exactly 
wherein the greatness of Socrates consisted, and we are there- 
fore the better able truly to honour, and, so far as in us lies, to 
imitate it. We know better than we did wherein lay the true 
secret of his condemnation, and we are therefore the better 
able not merely to compassionate, but to take warning by the 
error of his judges. 

We have pointed out in the story of ‘the wisest of Greeks’? 
how curiously his claims, his expressions, even his external 
mode of life, illustrate, and are in turn illustrated by, the 
utterances and acts of the Hebrew seers. - But there is yet 
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gre than this. As in the cases of David and Jeremiah, we 
ve felt ourselves entitled to see the forecastings—the prelud- 
ss—of that supreme event which gives to the earlier Jewish 
tory its universal interest, so, in the case of Socrates, it is not 
s remarkable to trace the resemblances which bring that final 
asummation of the Jewish history into connexion with that 
stern World for which the great Prophet of the Captivity 
eady had anticipated so important a part! in the fortunes of 
own race. 

In studying the character and life of Socrates we know that 
are contemplating the most remarkable moral phenomenon 
ness in the ancient world ; we are conscious of having 


‘tian climbed the highest point of the ascent of Gentile 
ory. virtue and wisdom ; we find ourselves in a presence 


ich invests with a sacred awe its whole surroundings. We 
| that here alone, or almost alone, in the Grecian world, we 
breathing an atmosphere, not merely moral, but religious, 
merely religious (it may be a strong expression, yet we are 
ne out by the authority of the earliest Fathers of the Church), 
Christian. Difficult as it was to escape from these associa- 
1s under any circumstances, the language of the latest Greek . 
‘orian has now rendered it all but impossible. The startling 
ases which he uses, as alone adequate to the occasion, are 
tated by the necessity of the case ; and when we are told 
t Socrates was a ‘cross-examining m2sstonary ’—that ‘he spent 
s life in public apostolic dialectics ’—that he was habitually ac- 
ted by ‘his persuasion of a special veligzous mission,’” we are 
nce carried forward from the time of Socrates himself to that 
re sacred age from which these expressions are borrowed, 
‘by which alone we are enabled fully to appreciate what 
rates was and did. 

The comparisons which have often been drawn between the 
ilean Teacher and the Athenian sage may have been at 
ss exaggerated. There are in the accompaniments of the 
racter of Socrates dark shadows, grotesque incidents, un- 
thy associations, which render any such parallel, if pressed 
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too far, as painful and as untrue as the like parallels that have 
sometimes been found in Jacob or David, or, yet more rashly 
in Jephthah or Samson, Still, if viewed aright, there are fev 
more remarkable confirmations of the reality of the Gospel his 
tory than the light which, by way of contrast or likeness, i 
Likeness thrown upon it by the highest example of Greel 
Gea antiquity. It is instructive to observe that there 
History. almost alone, outside of the Jewish race is to b 
found the career which, at however remote a distance, suggest: 
whether to friends or enemies a solid illustration of the Ons 
Life, which is the turning-point of the religion of the whol 
world. We do not forget the marvellous purity of the life o 
Buddha ;! nor the traces of contact between the rise of Islam’ 
and the rise of Christianity. But there are points of compari 
son where these fail, and where the story of Socrates is full o 
suggestions. When we contemplate the contented poverty, th 
self-devotion, the constant publicity, the miscellaneous follower 
of Socrates, we feel that we can understand better than befor 
the outward aspect at least of that Sacred Presence whicl 
moved on the busy shores of the Sea of Galilee, and in th 
streets and courts of Jerusalem. When we read of the doggec 
obstinacy of the court by which he was judged—the religiou 
or superstitious prejudices invoked against him—the expressio! 
of his friend when all was finished—‘ Such was the end of th 
‘ wisest and justest and best of all the men that I have eve 
‘ known’—another Trial and another Parting inevitably rush t 
the memory. When we read the last conversations of th 
prisoner in the Athenian dungeon, our thoughts almost in 
sensibly rise to the farewell discourses in the upper chamber a 
Jerusalem with gratitude and reverential awe. The difference 
are immense. But there is a likeness of moral atmosphere 
even of external incident, that cannot fail to strike the attentior 
Or (to turn to another side), when we are perplexed by th 
difficulty of reconciling the narrative of the first three Evange 
lists with the altered tone of the fourth, it is at least a ste 
towards the solution of that difficulty to remember that there - 


1 See Lecture XLV. ? See Lecture VIII. on the Eastern Church. 
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re a parallel diversity between the Socrates of Xenophon and 
e€ Socrates of Plato. No one has been tempted by that diver-, 
y to doubt the substantial identity, the true character, much 
ss the historical existence of the master whom they both pro- 
ss to describe. The divergences of Plato from Xenophon are 
contestable ; the introduction of his own colouring and thought 
ideniable ; and yet not the less is his representation indispen- 
ble to the complete ideal which mankind now reveres as the 
cture of Socrates. Nor, when we think of the total silence of 
sephus, or of other comtemporary writers, respecting the events 
1ich we now regard as greatest in the history of mankind, is it 
fogether irrelevant to reflect that for the whole thirty years 
mprised in the most serious of ancient histories, Socrates was 
tt only living, but acting a more public part, and, for all the 
bure ages of Greece, an incomparably more important part, 
an any other Athenian citizen ; and yet that so able and so 
oughtful an observer as Thucydides has never once noticed 
m directly or indirectly. There is no stronger proof of the 
akness of the argument from omission, especially in the case 

ancient history, which, unlike our own, contained within its 
age of vision no more than was immediately before it for the 
pment. 

If we descend from this higher ground to those lower but 
ll lofty regions, which belong to the closing epoch of the 
enessto Jewish history, the illustrations supplied by the life 
Ares _ of Socrates are still more apposite and instructive. 
r- When we are reminded of the ‘apostolic’ self-devo- 
n of Socrates a new light seems to break on the character 
d career of the teacher of Tarsus from whose life that expres- 
n is especially derived ; and the glowing language in which 
» English historian of Greece describes the energy and the 
thusiasm of the Athenian missionary enables us to realise 
h greater force than ever ‘the pureness, and knowledge, and 
ve unfeigned,’ of the missionary of a higher cause, who 
ued in the very market-place where Socrates had conversed 
re than four centuries before, and was, like him, accused of 
ng a ‘vain babbler’ and a ‘setter-forth of strange gods.’? 


2 Acts xvii. 18. 


if 
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And even in minute detail there are some passages of the: 
Apostle’s life which are singularly elucidated by the correspond-- 
ing features in the career of the philosopher. How much 
more vividly, for example, do we understand the relation of [ 
St. Paul, himself a Rabbi, to the teachers of his time, at once; 
belonging to them and distinct from them, when we contem-. 
plate the like relations of Socrates to the Sophists! How 
striking is the coincidence between the indignant refusal of St. 
Paul in these very cities of Athens and Corinth to receive re- 
muneration for his labours, and the similar protest of Socrates,, 
by precept and example, against the injurious effect produced 
on teachers by direct dependence on the casual contributions,. 
on the voluntary or involuntary payment of their hearers !? 
And how remarkably is the vulgar feeling of the Roman world 
towards the Apostles and their converts illustrated by the vulgar 
feeling of the Athenian world towards Socrates and his pupils ! 
In the attack which was made at two distinct periods on 
Alcibiades and on Socrates we see the union of the great mass 
of Athenian society, both democratical and aristocratical, 
against what they conceived to be revolutionary, and against 
men who were obnoxious because they towered above their 
age. As in the alleged plot of the mutilation of the Herme, 
Thessalus, the son of the aristocratic Cimon, and Androcles, 
the demagogue, both united against Alcibiades in the charge 
of overthrowing the constitution and establishing a tyranny—so 
Aristophanes, the poet of the aristocracy, and Anytus, the com- 
panion of the exiled leader of the popular party, combined in 
bringing against Socrates the charge of overthrowing mythology 
- and establishing atheism. In each case there was a real danger 
to. be discovered—if the prosecutors could have discerned it. 
Alcibiades was at work on designs which might have dissolved 
the existing bonds of society at Athens, and perhaps made him 
its tyrant and destroyer. Socrates was at work on designs 
which would ultimately tend to place the religion and morality 
of Greece on a totally new foundation. They failed to convic' 
Alcibiades, because his plans were not yet fully developed 


1 Grote, viii. 482. Comp. 1 Cor. ix. 1-18, 
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1ey failed to convict Socrates justly, because his design was 
ne which none but the noblest minds could understand. So 
ir there was a resemblance between the two cases—a resem- 
lance of which the enemies of Socrates made the most. But, 
3 everyone now recognises, the difference was far wider. 
Icibiades was really what he was taken to be, the representa- 
ve of all that was worst in the teaching of the Sophists—of all 
lat was most hostile to faith and virtue. Socrates, whilst 
rmally belonging to the Sophists, was really the champion of 
| that was best and truest in that time ; and he fell a victim 
| the blindness which in all great movements has again and 
‘ain confounded two elements intrinsically dissimilar, because 
ternally they both happened to be opposed to the prevailing 
inion of the time. 

’ There is no passage in history which more happily illus- 
ites the position which was taken up against the Christian 
ostles and missionaries of the first and second centuries—a 
sition which has not unfrequently been overlooked or mis- 
prehended. ‘Christianity,’ as has been well remarked, 
hared the common lot of every great moral change which 
las ever taken place in human society, by containing amongst 
fs supporters men who were morally the extreme opposites of 
ach other.’! No careful reader of the Epistles can fail to 
rceive the constant struggle which the Apostles had to main- 
n, not only against the Jew and the heathen external to the 
ristian society, but against the wild and licentious doctrines 
ich took shelter within it. The same confusion which had 
en place in the Athenian mind in the case of Socrates and 
cibiades, took place in the first century of the Christian era 
h regard to the Apostles and the fierce fanatics of the early 
urch, who were to all outward appearance on the same side, 

h equally bent on revolutionising the existing order of civil 
iety. As Aristophanes could not distinguish between the 

ntious arguments of the wilder class of sophists and the 

vating and inspiring philosophy of Socrates, so Tacitus could 

distinguish between the anarchists whom St. Paul and St. 

1 Arnold’s Fragment on the Church, 85. 
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Peter had laboured to repress, and the pure morality and faitk 
which they had laboured to propagate. He regarded ther 
both as belonging to ‘an execrable race,’ ‘hateful for theii 
< abominable crimes ;’ and as the Greek poet could see nothin 
but an atheist in Scere so the Roman historian would hav 
joined in the cry, ‘ Away with the atheists,’ which was raise 
against the first Christians. In each case there were some wh 
even at the time judged more calmly and more wisely. Socrates 
was by his illustrious disciples justly appreciated, and the gross 
mistake which Tacitus had made with regard to Christiani 
was not shared by his friend and contemporary the younger 
Pliny. But these warnings are instructive for every age ; an 
it is because the two cases, amidst infinite diversity, tend to ex-. 
plain each other, that we have ventured thus far to anticipate: 
the story of coming events, and to bring them together as: 
combining to read the same indispensable lesson of religious: 
wisdom. 
Besides these indirect illustrations of the Hebrew annals in 
the life of Socrates there are also indications in the Platonic 
representations of his teaching which bring it directly within 
the prophetic scope of the Sacred History. Not only in the 
hope of a Prince of the House of David, or an Elijah returning 
from the invisible world, who should set right the wrong and 
deliver the oppressed, but in the still small voice that was 
heard by the Ilissus or on the quays of the Pirzeus was there a 
General . call for another Charmer who when Socrates was 
orenere gone might come even amongst the barbarian races! 
revelation. ——one who should be sought for far and wide, ‘ for 
‘there is no better way of using money than to find such an 
‘one.’ Not only in the Man of Sorrows, as depicted by the 
Evangelical Prophet, but in the anticipations of the Socratic 
dialogues, there was the vision, even to the very letter, of the 
Just Man, scorned, despised, condemned, tortured, slain, by 
an ungrateful or stupid world, yet still triumphant.2_ And ye 
a higher strain is heard. No doubt the Egyptian monument: 
speak of another life, and the Grecian mythology and poetry 


* Phedo, 78; Politicus, 262. * Plato’s Republic, 362. 
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oke of Tartarus and Elysium and the Isles of the Blessed. 
o doubt the Hebrew Psalmists and Prophets contained aspi- 
tions for a bright hereafter, and also dim imagery of the 
ider-world of the grave. But in the dialogue of Socrates in 
€ prison, the conviction of a future existence is urged— 
latever may be thought of the arguments—with an impressive 
tnestness which has left a more permanent mark on the 
srld,1 and of which the Jewish mind, hitherto so dark and 
cant on this momentous topic, was destined henceforth to 
come the ready recipient and the chief propagator. There 
is also the double stream of the two philosophies which have 
ice flowed from the teaching of Socrates ; each of which has 
turn dominated in some measure the Jewish Church, in a 
Il larger measure the Christian Church—the ‘world un- ~ 
ealised’ of Plato, the counterpart, in Hellenic phrase and 
rm, of the anticipations of the Hebrew Prophets ; the ‘world 
xplored’ of Aristotle, as we have already imdicated, and shall 
ve occasion again to notice, the counterpart, on a colossal 
ale, of the boundless knowledge and practical wisdom, as it 
is believed, of Solomon ? and his followers. 

These details belong to a later stage of the history, and are 
nnected with Socrates himself more or less remotely. It is 
: true that he founded no school, that he refused the 
eral title of master. No definite system of opinions or of 
socrates. doctrines can be traced to his instructions. Some of 
; chief admirers fell into courses of life or adopted theories of 
ilosophy which he would have highly disapproved. But not 
> less from him came the general impulse, of which the effects 
re henceforth evident to a certain extent in every province 
iched by the Greek intellect, and which bear, therefore, on 
> future prospects of the Jewish Church as clearly as the 
ching of Isaiah or of Ezra. That which cannot be questioned, 
d which places him at once in the midst of the pathway of 
> development of the Jewish religion, is that his appearance 
srcised an influence over the whole subsequent history of 


Alger’s Doctrine of a Future Life, XLVIII. 
185-193. See Lectures XLVII. and ? Lectures XXVIII. and XLVII. 
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European speculation : that he stands at the very fountain-hea 
of philosophical thought. 

Although, as in the case of the Hebrew predictions of tk 
glory of the restored Commonwealth of Israel, there was 
literal fulfilment of the hopes of Socrates that his own peculia 
weapons of instruction would be taken up by his successo 
yet, like those same predictions, in a larger and higher sen 
these hopes were accomplished by the lasting results which h 
mighty originality achieved. The moral sciences then first to 
the place in philosophy which they have never since lost. ‘Ov 
‘of other minds he struck the fire which set light to origina 
‘thought, permanently enlarging the horizon, improving t 
‘method, and multiplying the ascendant minds of the spect 
‘lative ! world’ for all subsequent generations. 

Again, Socrates stands conspicuous as the first great exampl) 
of the union between vigorous inquiry and profound religiow 
relief. There was nothing in the Hebrew Scriptures to preven 
such an alliance. But there is hardly any positive instance a 
its realisation. In the Book of Job and the Book of Ecclesiaste 
there is anxious inquiry, but it is united rather with religiou 
perplexity and despair than with religious faith. In the Psalm: 
there is unshaken confidence in the laws of God and of nature: 
but the restless curiosity of the modern world is absent. Ii 
‘the Proverbs there is an ample glorification of Wisdom ; but i 
is rather of practical sagacity and common sense, than of activ 
speculation. But in Socrates, for the first time, we see tha 
complete union which many have doubted to be possible 
but after which the best of later times: have ardently aspired 
‘Socrates,’ so speaks the impartial voice of the modern historian 
‘was the reverse of a sceptic: no man ever looked upon lif 
‘with a more positive and practical eye ; no man ever pursue 
‘his mark with a clearer perception of the road which he wa 
‘travelling : no man ever combined, in like manner, the ab 
‘sorbing enthusiasm of a missionary with the acuteness, th 
‘originality, the inventive resource, and the generalising com 
‘prehension of a philosopher.’ ? 

* Grote, viii. 621. * Ibid, viii. p. 669. 
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_ Amidst the controversies of modern times it is a rare satis- 
iction to know that the boldest philosophical enterprise ever’ 
ndertaken was conceived, executed, and completed, in and 
jrough a spirit of intense and sincere devotion. The clash 
etween religion and science was discerned by him, no less 
learly than by us ; his course was more difficult than ours, in 
roportion as Paganism was more difficult to reconcile with 
sason than Judaism or Christianity—yet to the end he retained 
is hold equally on both ; and no faithful history can claim his. 
itness to the one without acknowledging his witness to the 
ther also. 

- Lastly, there is the especial, the singular prerogative of 
ocrates—his faculty, his mission, his life, of cross-examination. 
‘he points which we have just enumerated have been shared 
ith him by others; but in this his own favourite, life-long 
lethod of pursuing or suggesting truth— 

‘Where are we to look for a parallel to Socrates, either in 
or out of the Grecian world? ‘The cross-examining disputa- . 
tion, which he not only first struck out, but wielded with such 
matchless effect and to such noble purposes, has been mute 
ever since his last conversation in the prison; for even his 
sreat successor Plato was a writer and lecturer, not a colloquial 
dialectician. No man has ever been found strong enough 
to bend his bow ; much less, sure enough to use it as he did. 
His life remains as the only evidence, but a very satisfactory 
svidence, how much can be done by this sort of intelligent 
interrogation ; how powerful is the interest which it can be 
made to inspire; how energetic the stimulus which it can 
apply in awakening dormant reason and generating new mental 
power.’ ! 

True it is that the re-appearance of such a man in subse- 
uent stages of society is all but impossible. The modern 
rivacy of domestic life, the established order of social inter- 
yurse, the communication through books rather than through 
yeech, render that perpetual dialogue wholly impracticable, 
hich in the open out-of-door life of Greece needed only courage 


1 Grote, viii. p. 614. 
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and resolution to be adequately sustained. But though tk 
remedy is impossible, the need for it cannot be said to hay 
diminished :— 

‘However little that instrument may have been applic 
“since the death of its inventor, the necessity and use of* 
‘neither have disappeared, nor ever can disappear. ‘There a 
‘few men whose minds are not more or less in that state 
‘sham knowledge against which Socrates made war: there: 
‘no one whose notions have not been first got together | 
‘spontaneous, unexamined, unconscious, uncertified associatiog 
‘resting upon forgotten particulars, blending together dispariti 
‘or inconsistencies, and Icaving in his mind old and famili 
‘phrases, and oracular propositions, of which he has nevy 
‘rendered to himself account: there is no man who, if he ]| 
‘destined for vigorous and profitable scientific effort, has m 
‘found it a necessary branch of self-instruction, to break uw 
‘disentangle, analyse, and reconstruct these ancient ment 
‘compounds—and who has not been driven to do it by H 
‘own lame and solitary efforts, since the giant of colloquy 
‘philosophy no longer stands in the market-place to lend hi 
‘help and stimulus.’ ! | 

He no longer stands amongst us. Yet we can fancy whi 
would result were he now to visit the earth—were he once moj 
to appear with that Silenic physiognomy, with that grotesq] 
manner, with that indomitable resolution, with that captivatii 
voice, with that homely humour, with that solemn earnestne4 
with that siege of questions—among the crowded parties of of 
metropolis, under the groves and cloisters of our universitii 
in the midst of our political, our ecclesiastical, our religiot 
meetings, un the floor of our legislative assemblies, at the fed 
of the pulpits of our well-filled churches. How often in a ca 
versation, in a book, in a debate, in a speech, in a sermon, ha : 
we longed for the doors to open and for the son of Sophronisa 
to enter—how often, in the heat of angry accusations, in tt 
tempest of pamphlets, in the rabbinical subtleties or in t# 
theological controversies, that have darkened counsel by wor 


* Grote, viii. p. 670. 
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ithout knowledge for eighteen centuries and more, in Judaic 
t Christian times, might souls, weary with unmeaning phrases 
nd undefined issues, have been tempted to exclaim: ‘O for 
one hour of Socrates!’ O for one hour of that voice which 
10uld by its searching cross-examination make men see what 
yey knew and what they did not know—what they meant, and 
hat they only thought they meant—what they believed in 
uth, and what they only believed in name—wherein they 
greed, and wherein they differed! Differences, doubtless, 
ould still remain, but they would be the differences of serious 
nd thinking men, and there would be a cessation of the hollow 
atchwords and empty shibboleths by which all differences 
re inflamed and aggravated. The voice of the great Cross- 
<aminer himself is indeed silent, but there is a voice in each - 
an’s heart and conscience which, if we will, Socrates has 
ught us to use rightly. That voice, more sacred than the 
ivine monitor of Socrates himself, can still make itself heard ; 
iat voice still enjoins us to give to ourselves a reason for the 
ope that is in us—‘both hearing and asking questions.’ He 
ave the stimulus which prepared the Western world for the 
reat Inquirer, the Divine Word which should ‘pierce even 
to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and of the joints 
and marrow’ of the human mind, ‘and discern the thoughts 
und intents of the heart.’! For that fancied repose, which the 
irit of inquiry, whether from within or without, disturbs, the 
<ample of Socrates, and of the long line of his followers in 
hristendom, encourages us to hope that we shall be more than 
ympensated by the real repose which it gives instead. ‘A wise 
juestioning’ is indeed ‘the half of knowledge.’ ‘A life without 
sross-examination is no life at all.’ 


1 Heb. iv. 12. 
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LECTURE XLVILI. 


ALEXANDRIA, B.C. 333-150. 


‘JEWIsH AUTHORITIES :— 


Josephus, Azz, xi, 8-xil. 4. A.D. 70. 
3 Maccabees. 
Wisdom of the Son of Sirach (Ecclesiasticus) : 
In Hebrew, B.C. 200. 
in Greek, B.C. 132. 
Wisdom of Solomon, Qu. B.C. 50? 
Aristobulus, B.c. 180, in Eusebius, Prep. Ev. vii. 133 vill. 9) 
ix. 63 xiii, 12. 


HEATHEN AUTHORITIES :— 


Hecateeus of Abdera, B.C. 320 (Joseph. c. Apion, i. 22). 
Agatharchides (ibid.), 
Clearchus (ibid.). 


CHRONOLOGY. 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT, B.C. 336-323. 


Kings of Egypt | Jewish High Priests Kings of Syria 
Ptolemy I. (Soter), Jaddua, B.C. 333. | Seleucus I. (Nicator), 
BiGu 922) Simon I., B.C. 310. B,C, 312. 
-| Ptolemy II. (Philadelphus), | Eleazar, B.C. 291. | Antiochus I. (Soter), 
B.C, 285. Manasseh, B.C. 276. B.C. 280. 
Ptolemy III. (EuergetesI.), | Onias II., B.c. 250. | Antiochus II. (Theos), 
4 B.C. 246. B.C. 261. 
|| Ptolemy IV, (Philopator), | Simon II.(the Just),] Seleucus IT. (Callinicus), 
B.C. 221. B.C, 219. B.C. 246. 
Ptolemy V. (Epiphanes), Onias III., B.C. 199.| Seleucus III. (Keraunos), 
B.C. 205. B.C. 226. 
Ptolemy VI. (Philometor). | Jason, B.C. 175. | Antiochus ITI. (The Great), 
B.C. 181. BiG. 2245 
Ptolemy VII. (Physcon) Seleucus IV. (Philopator), 
(Euergetes II.), BxC) 287. 
B.C, 146. Antiochus IV. (Epiphanes), 
B.Cr75. 
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LECTURE XLVII 


ALEXANDRIA, 


‘was a striking remark! of Hegel that Greece, the youthful 
ime of the world, came in with the youth Achilles, and went 
| out with the youth Alexander. But if Grecian 
history died with Alexander, Grecian influence was 
eated by him. If Hellas ceased, Hellenism, the spirit of the 
reek race throughout the Eastern world, now began its career. 
| the Prophets of the Captivity we felt the electric shock fro- 
iced by the conquest of Cyrus. There is unfortunately no 
ntemporary prophet in whom we can in like manner appreci- 
= the approach of Alexander. Yet that was no inapt vision 
lich, in the Book of Daniel, pictured the marvellous sight ? of 
é mountain goat from the Ionian shores, bounding over the 
ce of the earth so swiftly as not to touch the ground—with 
beautiful horn, like the unicorn on the Persepolitan monu- 
ents, between his eyes—which ran in the fury of his power 
ainst the double-horned ram, the emblem? of the Kings of 
edia and Persia, ‘and there was no power in the ram to stand 
efore him, but he cast him down to the ground, and stamped 
pon him, and there was none to deliver the ram out of his 


sxander. 


Philosophy of History, p. 233- vii. 6, which agrees with the Grecian 
Dan. viii. 5. ‘monarchy, particularly in regard to the 
I confine the illustrations from the swiftness, of the animal ‘and the four 
9k of Daniel to those which are certain. ‘heads.’ On the other hand, the last horn 


2 arrangement of the two visions of the _ of the fourth beast (Dan. vii. 8) must 
r empires is so difficult to combine with almost certainly be identified with the last 
single hypothesis that it belongs to horn of the he-goat (Dan. viii. 9), and this 
commentator on the several passages (Dan. viii. 11) must be Antiochus Epi- 
1er than to a general historical survey. phanes (Dan. xi. 36). For the chrono- 
the one hand the brass of Dan. ii. 39 logical enigma of Dan. xi. 24-27; xii. x2. 
ees in order with the leopard of Dan. _ see note at the end of Lecture XLVIII. 
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‘hand.’ So it was ina yet wider sense than the ancient sé 
had discerned : ‘ Asia beheld with astonishment and awe t 
‘uninterrupted progress of a hero, the sweep of whose co 
‘ quests was as wide and as rapid as that of her own barb 
‘kings, or of the Scythian or Chaldzean hordes ; but, far unli 
‘ the transient whirlwinds of Asiatic warfare, the advance of t 
‘Macedonian leader was no less deliberate than rapid ;; 
‘every step the Greek power took root, and the langu 
‘and civilisation of Greece were planted from the shor 
‘of the A®gean to the banks of the Indus, from the Caspi 
and the great Hyrcanian plain to the Cataracts of 

‘Nile ; to exist actually for nearly a thousand years, and 
‘their effects to endure for ever. In the tenth year after | 
“had crossed the Hellespont, Alexander, having won his ve 
‘ dominion, entered Babylon, and, resting from his career in t 
‘ oldest seat of earthly empire, he steadily. surveyed the mass; 
‘various nations which owned his sovereignty, and revolved 

‘his mind the great work of breathing into this huge but ine 
‘ body the living spirit of Greek civilisation. In the bloom 
‘ youthful manhood, at the age of thirty-two, he paused fro: 
‘the fiery speed of his earlier course ; and for the first tim 
‘gave the nations an opportunity of offering their homaa 
‘before his throne. They came from all the extremities of tk 
‘earth, to propitiate his anger, to celebrate his greatness, or 

‘ solicit his protection.” 

Amongst those various races two nations are said, eith 
then or in the earlier stages of his advance, to have approache 
the Grecian conqueror. Both interviews are wrapt in doubtf 
legend ; yet both may have an element of truth, and bo 
certainly represent the enduring connexion of that career wi’ 
the two other most powerful currents of human history. 

‘ Later writers,” yielding to that natural feeling which lon; 
‘to bring together the great characters of remote ages ar 
‘ countries and delights to fancy how they would have regard 
‘one another, asserted expressly that a Roman Embassy d 
‘appear before Alexander in Babylon ; that the King, lil 

1 Arnold’s Rome, ii. 169. 2 Ibid. ii. 173. 
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2 é 
Cineas afterwards, was struck with the dignity and manly 
bearing of the Roman patricians, that he informed himself 
concerning their constitution, and prophesied that the Romans 
‘ould one day become a great power. This story Arrian 
justly disbelieves : but history may allow us to think that 
Alexander and a Roman ambassador did meet at Babylon ; 
that the greatest man of the ancient world saw and spoke with 
a citizen of that great nation which was destined to succeed 
him in his appointed work, and to found a wider and still 
more enduring empire. They met, too, in Babylon, almost 
beneath the shadow of the temple of Bel—perhaps the earliest 
monument ever raised by human pride and power—in a city 
Stricken, as it were, by the word of God’s heaviest judgment, 
as the symbol of greatness apart from and opposed to goodness.’ 
A like scene was recounted in various forms by the Jewish 
Titers when, after the battle of Issus, Alexander arrived at the 
other oldest seat of Asiatic power—Tyre. That 
Tyre. | ancient queen of the Mediterranean had, as we see by 
~ 333 this account, survived the destruction anticipated by 
zekiel two centuries before. Her impregnable island fortress, 
er king, her worship of Melcarth or Moloch, probably with 
ily a shadow of her former grandeur, still remained, like the 
ately colony of Venice after the fall of the Roman empire— 
relic of the Old World long passed away. Thither came 
nbassies from the rival cities of Jerusalem and Shechem, each 
aiming his protection—the Jewish settlement, if we may 
lieve their account, still faithful f to their Persian benefactors ; 
e Samaritans still smarting from the insult inflicted on their 
cond founder, the High Priest Manasseh. At last the Phe- 
cian capital fell before that stupendous mole, which for ever 
stroyed its insular character, and Alexander marched on to 
duce the fortress of Gaza, which on its sandy eminence defied 
m inthe south. It was on his return from his savage triumph 
er the gallant defender of that last stronghold of the old 


The fidelity of the Jews to theiroaths Jos. Amt. xii. 1, 1; and compare the 
i even when contracted with § severe condemnation of Zedekiah, Leeture 


then Princes is much dwelt upon,see XL 
Ill. P 
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Philistine power that he is represented as marching on th 
only remaining fortress that had refused to submit. It m 
have been that, like the French conqueror of later times, 
may have thought that ‘Jerusalem did not lie within the line 
‘ of his operations ;’ and such is the effect of the silence of t 
Greek historians, and after them of some of the most critical ¢ 
Alexanderat Modern historians likewise. But there is nothin 
Jerusalem. jncredible in the occurrence of some such event, aa 
in divers forms, has entered into the Jewish annals. Th 
Samaritan version concentrated the whole interest of the stor 
in their High Priest Hezekiah '—the Jewish version fluctuate 
between the Talmud and Josephus. Alexander had come— 
the Rabbinical account runs—to Antipatris? at the entrance ¢ 
the mountains, or, according to Josephus, mounted by the pa 
of Beth-horon, and found himself standing with Parmenio o 
the eminence long known as ‘the watch-tower ’—in earlier day 
by its Hebrew name of Mizpeh,* in later times by the corre 
sponding Greek name of Scopus. There, before the conquest « 
Jebus, Samuel had held his assemblies ; there, as in a co 
manding place of oversight, the Chaldzan and the Persi 
Viceroys had their habitations; there was the Maccabee. 
wailing-place ; and there Sennacherib, and afterwards Titu 
had their first view of the holy city ; and there, with Parmeni: 
at his side, the Grecian conqueror now stood, with the sanr 
prospect spread before him. Suddenly from the city emerged! 
long procession—the whole population streamed out, dressed i: 
white. The priestly tribe, in their white robes ; the Hig: 
Priest, apparently the chief authority in the place, in his purph 
and gold attire, his turban on his head, bearing the golden plat 
on which was inscribed the ineffable name of Jehovah. It wa 
Jaddua, the grandson* of the indulgent Eliashib, the son ¢ 
the murderer John, who, as it was said in his agony of fear < 
Alexander’s approach, had been warned in a dream to take thi 
method of appeasing the conqueror’s wrath. ‘Who are these? 


* Derenbourg, 43. ’ Ibid. 42. *In the Talmud, Simon the Ju 
* See Mr. Grove on Mizpeh, Dictionary  (Derenbourg, p. 42). But this is against < 
of the Bible, 389. chronology. 
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said he to the Samaritan guides, who had gained from him the 
promise of the destruction of the Temple and the possession 
of Mount Moriah. ‘They are the rebels who deny your 
‘authority,’ ! said the rival sect. They marched all night, in two 
ranks, preceded by torches, and with the band of priestly 
musicians clashing their cymbals. It was at the sunrise of a 
winter ® morning, long afterwards observed as a joyous festival, 
when they stood before the king. To the astonishment of the 
surrounding chiefs? Alexander descended from his chariot and 
bowed to the earth before the Jewish leader. None ventured 
to ask the meaning of this seeming frenzy, save Parmenio alone. 
‘Why should he, whom all men worship, worship the High 
‘Priest of the Jews?’ ‘Not him,’ replied the King, ‘but the 
“God, whose High Priest he is, I worship. Longago, when at 
‘Dium in Macedonia, I saw in my dreams such an one 
‘in such an attire* as this, who urged me to undertake 
“the conquest of Persia and succeed ’—‘or,’ added the Rab- 
binical account,® ‘it is the same figure that has appeared to me 
‘on the eve of each of my victories.’ Hand in hand with the 
High Priest, and with the priestly tribe running by his side, he 
entered the sacred enclosure,® and offered the usual sacrifice, 
saw with pleasure the indication of the rise of the Grecian 
power in the prophetic books,’ granted free use of their 
ancestral laws, and specially of the year'of jubilee inaugurated 
so solemnly a hundred years before under Nehemiah, promised 
to befriend the Jewish settlements of Babylonia and Media, and 
invited any who were disposed, to serve in his army, with the 
preservation of their sacred customs. 

‘And who are these’ (so added the fiercer tradition of the 
Talmud, in which theological legend has even more deeply 
coloured the historical event),® asked Alexander, ‘who have 
‘threatened to take away your Temple?’ ‘They are the 


? Derenbourg, 42. 5 Derenbourg, 42. 
? orst of Chisleu (Dec.), Derenbourg, 41. ® Jos. Ant. xi., tepov, not vads. 
* Derenbourg, 42. 7 Josephus, as before, in his account of 


*Compare the dream in which he saw Cyrus, sonowin his account of Alexander, 
he God of Tyre inviting him to take the | mentions the book of Daniel by name 
ity (Plutarch, AZex. 24), and the satyr (Axt.xi.5). See Lecture XLIII. 
1ear the fountain—no doubt the Ras-el-Ain. ® Derenbourg, 43. 
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*Cutheans now standing before you,’ replied the Jewish High 
Priest, pointing to the hated Samaritans. ‘Take them,’ sai¢ 
the King, ‘they are in your hands.’ The Jews seized thet 
enemies, threw them on the ground, pierced their heels 
fastened them to the tails! of horses, which dragged the 
over thorns and briars till they reached Mount Gerizim. / 
ploughshare was driven over the Temple of Gerizim, and the 
day was henceforth observed as sacred to joy and festivity. 
These narratives are obviously mixed with fable, but it ii 
probable that Alexander visited Jerusalem ; that he paid hii 
homage to the God of the Jews as he had paid it to the Goce 
of the Tyrians ; that the rivalries of the Jews and Samaritan: 
then, as of the Greeks and Latins now, grasped alike at the 
protection of this new Imperial power granted alternately tc 
each. In a higher point of view, the romance of the story is 
aoe not unworthy of the importance of this first meeting 
religious of the Greek and the Hebrew on the stage of history. 
7 Henceforth, Alexander the Great became the symbol 
of their union. His name came into common Jewish use as 
a translation of Solomon.? The philosophy of Aristotle was 
believed to have sprung from Alexander’s gift of the works of 
Solomon. The friend of Jaddua becomes a Jewish proselyte. 
The son of Ammon, with the twisted horns appearing beneath 
his clustering locks, was transformed in the Mussulman legends 
into the saintly ‘ Possessor 3 of the Two Horns’ and reckoned 
among the Apostles of God. These legends or fancies were 
not without their corresponding realities. The Orientals were 
not so far wrong when they treated Alexander not only as a 
conqueror but a prophet. That capacious mind, which, first 
of the Greeks, and with a wider grasp than even his mighty 
master Aristotle, conceived the idea of the universal Father- 
hood of God, and the universal communion of all good men, 


‘This is probably a distortion of the °“* He never allowed anyone to shave 
story of Alexander's brutal treatment of _‘ his head, lest the horns should be seen— 
Batis, the brave defender of Gaza (Grote’s ‘at last they were seen, and the man, tc 
Greece, xil. 195). ‘keep the secret, whispered it into the 


2 See Lecture XXVI. Another explana- ‘ well, round which stood the reeds which 
tion of the frequency of the name of ‘revealed it’ (Mussulman legend). 
Alexander is givenin Raphall, i. 50. 
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as ‘not far’ from the realm of those with whom the Jew and 
lussulman have placed him. ‘God,’ he said,! ‘is the common 
Father of all men, especially of the best men.’ He came 
spired ? with the belief that he was the heaven-sent reconciler 
id pacificator of the whole world. These ideas bore fruit in 
yO immense consequences. One was the union of the Euro- 
“an and Asiatic races under one Empire, leading to the 
read of the Greek language as the common vehicle of com- 
unication in the Eastern, ultimately of the whole civilised, 
orld ; of Greek ideas, partly for evil, and partly for good, into 
€ very recesses of the Semitic mind. Of this we shall trace 
€ course as we proceed. The other fact was the foundation 
Alexandria. It became at once the capital of the East, the 
mtre of the three continents of the ancient earth, and the 
‘nt in which Greek philosophy and Hebrew religion were to 
eet in an indissoluble union. 

In the little fishing-town of Rhacotis, the discerning eye of 
lexander, on his rapid journey to the Oasis 3 of Ammon, saw 
Ba the possibility of creating that which hitherto the 
Alexan- Eastern shores of the Mediterranean had entirely 
q lacked—a magnificent harbour. The low level reef 

the isle of Pharos‘ furnished the opportunity—when con- 
cted with the mainland by a mole—of such a shelter for 
ips as neither Tyre nor Sidon nor Joppa had ever been able 
afford. 

The first Ptolenry did well to name the city not after him- 
f, but after Alexander. Not Constantine was more identified 
th the city on the shores of the Bosphorus than was 
exander with that at the mouth of the Nile. His friend 
spheestion became its guardian hero. The military cloak 
Alexander supplied its outline. It was his own plan for 
bylon resuscitated ; even the rectangular streets of the 


Plutarch, AZex. 27. * Here, again, as at Tyreand Jerusalem, 
KoLvos HKeLy OedOey apmoorns Kai he was guided by a dream. Homer, he 
\AakTys Tov SAwy vosigwy (Plutarch, said, had appeared to him, repeating the 
x. Fort.i. 6). Iowethis quotationto lines which describe the island of Pharos 
op Lightfoot. (Plutarch, AZex. 26). 

Sharpe’s Egyt, i. 220, 226, 241. : 
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Asiatic capital were reproduced. In the later Jewish phrase+ 
ology it even bore the name of Babylon.’ No funeral was 
ever seen more splendid than that which conveyed the remains 
of the dead? King from Chaldza in the golden car drawn b 
sixty-four mules, each with its golden cover and golden bells; 
across desert and mountain, through the hills and vales ob 
Palestine, till they were deposited in the tomb which gave t 
the whole quarter of Alexandria where it stood the name ob 
‘the Body.’ That tomb has gradually dwindled away to 

wretched Mussulman chapel, kept by an aged crone, wh 
watches over a humble shrine, called ‘The Grave of Iskander 
‘of the Two Horns, founder of Alexandria.’ But ‘the whole 
‘habitable earth was long filled,’ according to the coarse saying: 
of Demades, ‘ with the odour of that interment.’ ‘The horm 
‘was broken,’ as the Book of Daniel expressed it, ‘and the 
‘four horns’ of the four successors came in its place ; and for 
the long wearisome years through which History passes with 
repugnance, and which form perhaps the most lifeless and 
unprofitable page in the whole of the Sacred Volume, Asia, 
_ Europe, and Africa resounded with their wrangles. 

In this world’s debate Palestine was the principal stage 
across which ‘the kings of the South,’ the Alexandrian Pto- 
lemies, and ‘the kings of the North,’4 the Seleucidz from 
Antioch, passed to and fro with their court intrigues and 
incessant armies, their Indian elephants, their Grecian cavalry, 
their Oriental pomp. It was, for the larger part of the century- 
and-half that succeeded Alexander’s death, a province of the 
Greeco-Egyptian kingdom. 

It was now that new constellations of towns, some of which 
acquired an undying fame in Jewish and Christian history, 
Greek cities Sprang up, bearing in their names the mark of thei 
in Palestine. Grecian origin. Judea itself still remained entirely 
Semitic. But in a fringe all round that sacred centre the 
Ptolemies or the Seleucid, but chiefly the Ptolemies, lef 
their foot-prints, if not to this day, at least for centuries. 

* Surenhusius’ JZishua, v. 240. * Dan. xi. 1-29, 


? Diod. Sic. xviii. 21, 27. ° Reland, Padestina, p. 806. 
* Grote’s Greece, xii. 346. 
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_ On the sea-coast Gaza sprang from its ashes, now no more 
Philistine, but a Grecian city. Close’ by we trace, in Anthe- 
ion and Arethusa, a Hellenic City of Flowers with the remi- 
iscence of the famous Dorian fountain. The seaport of Joppa 
came to the Alexandrian sailors the scene of the adventure 
f Perseus and Andromeda. On another rocky headland rose 
ae Tower of Strato, some Grecian magnate now unknown. 
thief of all, the old Canaanitish fortress of Accho was trans- 
rmed by Ptolemy Philadelphus or his father into ‘ Ptolemais,’ 
title which for centuries overlaid the original name, once more 
) reappear in modern times as Acre.! Beyond the Jordana 
ke metamorphosis was effected in the ancient capital of Ammon, 
hen Rabbah, after the same Prince, was called Philadelphia. 
n its neighbourhood sprang up the new town of Gerasa, so 
alled, according to tradition, from the aged men (gevontes) 
hom Alexander left there as unable to keep up with his rapid 
arch. Further north were two towns, each with its Mace- 
onian name ?—one Dium, so called from the Thracian city, 
here, according to the legend, Alexander had seen in his dream 
ie figure of Jaddua ; the other Pella,? from the likeness of its 
nundant springs to the well-watered capital of Macedonia. 
ound the southern extremity of the Lake of Gennesareth the 
anaanite Bethshan, from the reminiscence of its Scythian 
ynquerors, became Scythopolis, with a new legend ascribing 
; foundation to Bacchus ; and Sus‘ easily changed itself into 
e corresponding Greek name of Hippos. High up beyond 
an, the romantic cave which overhangs the chief source of the 
dan became the Sanctuary of Pan, and the town which 
ustered at its foot acquired, and has never lost (except for the 
riod of the Roman occupation), the name of Paneas. 
Through these Hellenic settlements it is not surprising that 
etn ever and anon some story reached the outer world 
vellers. from the Jewish settlement which they enclosed. 
- one time it was Hecateus of Abdera, the indefatigable 


Reland, 918. 2 Thid. 458. *The Hebrew word for ‘horse.’ Cler- 
Ibid. 924. ‘There was another Pellain mont Ganneau, Revwe Archéologique, July 
ab. Jédid. 101. 1875. 
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traveller, who in his vast researches had included the Britis 
Islands and the Egyptian Temples.! He travelled with t 
first Ptolemy into Palestine, and saw with admiration the san¢ 
tuary at Jerusalem ; and there heard how the Jews in Alexander 
army refused to join in rebuilding the Temple of Bel at Babylon 
he long remembered the Jewish bowman, Mosollam, mos 
famous of all the archers in his day, who acted as the guide 
Hecatzus’ party 2 by the shores of the Red Sea, and showed 
once his professional skill, his national courage, and his religiou 
superiority to the superstition of all around him, by shooting the 
bird from which the soothsayers were drawing their augurie 
At another time it was Agatharchides who was struck with < 
mixture of awe and contempt at the rigid observance of the 
Sabbath which led them to leave their city unguarded to be taken 
when on that same expedition Ptolemy invaded Judzea and 
captured Jerusalem.?. Most memorable of all, ‘the great master 
‘of all the peculiarities of nature and of men, and the eager 
‘investigator of all the varieties then pouring out of Asia, the 
‘mighty Aristotle himself, met with a Jew who had descended * 
‘from his mountain fastnesses to the Hellenised sea-board of 
‘his country, and thus in his travels encountered and conversed 
‘with Aristotle on the philosophy of Greece, and himself replied 
‘to the great master’s inquiries on the wonders of his own people.’ 
Questions and answers are alike unrecorded. But no ‘ima- 
‘ginary dialogue’ can be conceived more instructive than this 
actual conversation of which the bare fact alone remains in the 
fragment of Clearchus, to whom it was repeated by Aristotle 
himself. 

Within that inner circle of mountain fastnesses, for the 
long period from Alexander the Great to Antiochus Epiphanes, 
The there are but few events which throw any light or 
Chronicles. the religious history of this now secluded people 
We discern the fact, slightly, yet certainly indicated, that the 
last book of the Jewish annals which has come down to us ir 
the Hebrew tongue was now finally concluded in its present 
form. The Book of Chronicles, including, as it doubtless did 

1 Diod. i. 46; ii. 47. ? Jos. c. AZ. i. 22. % Ibid. * Ewald, v. 247. 
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the same group the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah, received 
this time its latest touches. ‘Darius the Persian’ is men- 
med as belonging to an Empire which had by that time 
ased to exist, and the priestly and royal lines are continued 
ywn to the contemporaries of Alexander.! Of the peculiarities 
‘the Chronicler we have already spoken.?_ But it is a marked 
och in the story of the Jewish race, when we catch a parting 
impse of one who has accompanied us so long and with 
ch varying interest. We bade farewell to the compiler of the 
ophetical Book of Kings on the banks of the Euphrates. We 
d farewell to the compiler of the priestly ‘Chronicles’ under 
e shadow of the Grecian dominion in the fastness of Jeru- 
lem. 

The priestly office still continued in the same corrupt con- 
tion as under the Persian dominion. The highest ambition 
«Sonsof Of its occupants seems to have been the making of 
biah. colossal fortunes by the farming of the revenues of 
e country, of which, as chief magistrate, the High Priest was 
ade the collector, for the tribute* to the Egyptian King. Out 

this there grew a rival ambition of the head of a powerful 
un, which, under the name of ‘The Sons of Tobiah,’ long 
ercised sway both in the Alexandrian court and in the Temple 

Jerusalem. It would seem that they claimed some descers 
m the House of David, and the cleverness of their repre- 
itative at this time—Joseph, nephew of the High Priest Onias 
established him in high favour with Ptolemy IV.‘ It is 
edless to follow the course of this earlier Anastasius. One 
rmanent monument remains? of his family. His youngest 
1, Hyrcanus,® inheritor of his fortunes, deposited them in the 
nk,® which, as in Greece, so in Judzea, was established in the 
mple, and then settled himself as an independent freeboot- 
‘ chief in a fastness beyond the Jordan. It was a castle of 


ii. 2; x Chron. iii. 22, 23 * Jos. .4nt. xii. 4, 2. 
emer at 5 Herzfeld (ii. 435) supposes the ‘ sons of 
See Lecture XXXVI. * mischief’ and the ‘visions’ in Daniel 


The tribute to the foreign Kings was xi. 14, to refer to the troubles and the 
le up from the yearly poll-tax of the —_— pretensions of Hyrcanus. The name he 
-shekel, called in Greek the didrachma. regards as the Hellenic equivalent of 
rpe’s Agyft, i. 328. Johanan (ii. 191). © 2 Macc. iii. x2. 
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white marble, carved with colossal figures, and surrounded b 
a deep moat, and in face of it was a cliff honeycombed wit 
a labyrinth of caverns. It was named ‘the Rock.’ In thi 
fantastic residence he reigned as an independent magnat 
amongst the neighbouring Arabs, till at last he was hunte 
down by the Syrian Kings. But the castle and the rock sti 
remain, and preserve the name of Hyrcanus, the semi-Arabia 
chief, in the modern appellation of Avak-el-Emir.2 The foss 
the fragments of the colonnade, the entrance-gateway, with th 
colossal lions sculptured on its frieze, the mixture of Gree 
Ionic capitals with the palm-leaved architecture as of th 
Ptolemaic temples at Phile, the vast stables hewn out of th 
adjacent rock, all attest the splendour of this upstart Prince- 
this heir, if so be, of the lineage of David. 

Amidst these intrigues and adventures there rises one state 
figure, the High Priest,? Simon the Just, towering above all wh 
came before him and all who came after him in thi 


Simon the ‘ P 
Just. office, from the time of Zerubbabel to the time of th 
Maccabees. According to one legend it was he who encour 


tered Alexander the Great. According to another he was tk 
last survivor of the members of the Great Synagogue. Accor 
ing to another it was he who warned Ptolemy Philopator—tt 
one exception to the friendly character of the Ptolemza 
princes—not to enter the Temple. The expression of h 
intention had thrown (so it was said) the whole city into co: 
sternation. From the densely packed multitude there went 1 
a cry so piercing that it would have seemed as if the very wal 


and foundations of the city shared in it. 


+ Josephus (Am. xii. 4, 12) calls it 
* Tyre,’ This surely must be the Hebrew 
Tsur, which is ‘rock.’ See Sinai and 
Palestine, 278, 488. 

* Tristram’s Land of Israel, 529. Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund, Quarterly State- 
ment, April 1872, Travels of Irby and 
Mangles, p. 473. 

* There are two High Priests in this 
period, both Simons and both sons of 
Onias. It isa question which of the two 
was Simon the Just and which of the two 


In the midst of tl 


was the Simon described in Ecclesiastic: 
Derenbourg has conclusively establish 
(47-51) that the Simon of Ecclesiastic 
was Simon the Just, and that this Sim 
was Simon II. That Josephus, who id 
tifies Simon the Just with Simon I., shot 
have been mistaken is no more surpris' 
than his like error in confounding Ahas' 
rus with Artaxerxes, or transferring S: 
ballat from the time of Nehemiah to 1 
time of Alexander. 
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nult was heard the prayer of Simon, invoking the All-seeing 
d. And then, like a reed broken by the wind, the Egyptian 
ng fell on the pavement! and was carried out by his guards. 
All the traditions combine in representing Simon as closing 
better days of Judaism. Down to his time it was always 
‘tight hand of the High Priest that drew the lot of the con- 
rated goat: after his time the left and right wavered and 
ied. Down to his time the red thread round the neck of 
scape-goat turned white, as a sign that the sins of the people 
e forgiven ; afterwards, its change was quite uncertain. The 
dlestick at the entrance of the Temple burned in his time 
hout fail: afterwards it often went out. Two faggots a day 
iced to keep the flame on the altar alive in his time: after- 
ds piles of wood were insufficient. In his last year he was 
1 to have foretold his death, from the omen that whereas on 
former occasions he was accompanied into the Holy of 
lies on the Day of Atonement to the entrance only by an 
man clothed in white from head to foot, in that year his 
apanion was attired in black, and followed him as he went 
and came out. These were the forms in which the later 
rish belief expressed the sentiment of his transcendent worth, 
|of the manifold changes which were to follow him. But 
more authentic indications convey the same impression 

2 very title of ‘the Just’? expressed the feeling, as always, 
- he stood alone in an untoward age. The description 
ch has come down to us by his contemporaries, in whose 
sment * he worthily closed the long succession of ancient 
yes, is that of a venerable personage, who belonged to a 
ler age and would be seen again no more. They remem- 
-d his splendid appearance when he came out from behind 
sacred curtain of the Holy of Holies into the midst of the 
ple as they crowded the Temple on the Great Fast-day. I 


Macc. i. 28, 29; ii. x, 21,24. Comp. to enter the shrine of Isaac. 

sc. iii. 25. An exactly similar story ? Thus Noah, Gen. vi. 9 ; Joseph in the 
elated to me by the Imam of the Koran xii. 76, James in Josephus (in 
ue of Hebron of another Egyptian us. H. Z. ii. 23). Derenb. 47. 
tate—Ibrahim Pacha—who was * Ecclus. 1. r 2. 

- down in like manner on attempting 
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was like the morning star bursting from a cloud, or the moc 
in her fulness. It was like the sunlight striking the golde 
pinnacles of the Temple, or the rainbow in the stormy clou! 
It was as the freshly blown rose, or the lilies clustering by tl 
stream, the olive laden with fruit, or the fir-tree reaching to tll 
sky, with the fragrance as of frankincense, with the refinemer 
as of a golden vessel set with gems. Every gesture was. followe 
with admiration. To the gorgeous robes of his office he gay 
additional grace by the way he wore them. When he stoo 
among the priests he towered above them like a cedar in a grov 
of palms. When he poured out the libations or offered th 
offerings, the blast of the silver trumpets, the loud shout of tk 
people, the harmony of the various voices, the profound pro 
trations, were all in keeping, and his final benediction was 2 
event in the memory of those who had received it. 

On the material fabric of the city and Temple he left h 
permanent traces in the repairs and fortification and elevatic 
of the walls, in its double cloister, and the brazen plates wi 
which he encased the huge laver of ablutions. The respe 
which he won from Antiochus! the Great procured from hi 
the timber and stone for the work. The precept which su 
vived of his teaching was: ‘There are three foundations of tl 
‘ world—the Law, the Worship’ (and herein consisted his pec 
liar teaching), ‘and Benevolence.’ In accordance with tl 
gentle humanity is the one anecdote handed down of his priva 
thoughts. ‘I never,’ he said, ‘could endure to receive t 
‘monastic dedication of the Nazarites. Yet once I made | 
‘exception. There came a youth from the south to consecra 
‘himself. I looked at him—his eyes were beautiful, his ; 
‘magnificent, his long hair fell clustering in rich curls over | 
‘face. “Why,” I asked him, ‘must you shave off these splen¢ 
“locks?” ‘I was a shepherd of my father’s flocks,” he : 
‘plied, “in my native village. One day, drawing water at t 
‘well, I saw with undue complacency my reflection in t 
‘water. I should have given way to a wicked inclination a 
‘have been lost. I said: ‘Wicked one, wilt thou be pro 


* Derenbourg, 47. 
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yf that which does not belong to thee, who art but worms 
ind dust? O God, I will cut off these curls for the honour of 
eaven.’”’ Then, said Simon, ‘I embraced his head and 
xclaimed : “Would that there were many such Nazarites in 
srael !”7} 

There was yet one other character of the Ptolemzan period 
‘Palestine, Joshua, the son of Sirach—contemporary or nearly 
mtemporary of Simon—who was conspicuous in his time at 
ice as the great student of the sacred Hebrew literature, as 


e collector of the grave and short sentences of the wise men ° 


10 went before him, and as himself uttering ‘some things of 
is own, full of understanding and judgment.’ But the cha- 
teristics of his work must be reserved for its appearance in 
= Greek form in which alone it is now known. 

We turn from these brief and disjointed notices of the in- 
nal history of Palestine under the Ptolemies to the important 
: Jewish settlement more directly connected with them 
‘ish ; a 
niesin in Egypt. It was directly to the east of Alexandria— 
‘a close along? the sea-shore, probably with a view to 
convenience of their ablutions in the Mediterranean—that 
: Jewish colonists chiefly resided ; and to this day the burial- 
und of their race is on the sandy hillocks in the same situa- 
1. They were in such numbers as to be known by the name 
‘The Tribe.’ They retained the privileges alleged to have 
n granted by Alexander, as on a level with the Macedonian 
lers. The commercial enterprise of the race, never since 
net, now for the first time found an outlet. They gradually 
ame a separate community under their own chief, entitled 
narch or Alabarch, and represented more than a third of 
xandria, with a council corresponding to that which ulti- 
ely ruled at Jerusalem.* 

This was the only settlement of permanent interest. Other 
ynies may be traced here and there, under the Ptolemean 

,ininsulated fragments. One was the band of Samaritans,° 
, still keeping up their deadly feud, retired to the Thebaid. 


* See Herzfeld, Geschichte, iii. 437, 438, 
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Another was the group of anchorites by the lake Mareotis, * 
forerunners of the parents of Christian monasticism. Anotk 
powerful community was settled at Cyrene—just become 
dependency on Egypt—destined to react on the nation 
Palestine ! by their special synagogue at Jerusalem. 

Another, still in the future, but drawn by the same frient 
influence of the Greco-Egyptian dynasty, was 1 
settlement at Leontopolis. When, in the subseque 
troubles of Palestine, it seemed that the Temple itself wor 
perish, one of the High Priestly family, Nechoniah or Coni: 
in Greek Onias—fled to Egypt, and begged the loan of a « 
serted temple of Pasht,? the Cat-Goddess, in the neighbourho 
of Heliopolis. There, with the military experience which 
may have acquired in heading a band of troops in one of t 
Egyptian civil wars, he built a fortress? and a temple, whi 
although on a smaller‘ scale, was to rival that of Jerusale 
where he and his sons, keeping up the martial traditions of 1 
Levitical tribe, formed a powerful body of soldiery, and assum 
the name and habits of a camp.® The general style of | 
sanctuary was (apparently) not Jewish but Egyptian. A hn 
tower—perhaps equivalent to the great gateway of Egypt 
temples ®—rose to the height of sixty cubits. There were 
obelisks, but it was approached by the usual long colonnad 
of pillars. The altar alone resembled that of the Jewish tem] 
But instead of the candlestick a golden chandelier was suspenc 
from the roof by a golden chain. A circuit of brick walls. 
in the adjacent sanctuary of Heliopolis, enclosed it, and 


Leontopolis. 


? Acts ii. x ; vi. 1; Herzfeld, iii. 321. 

2 The name of Leontofolis, in connexion 
with the Temple of Onias, probably arose 
from this. Every Temple of Pasht (called 
by the Greeks Bubastis) was (as is familiar 
to every visitor to Thebes) a menagerie of 
cats, living, embalmed, or in stone. This 
to the Greeks, as to the Arabs, who give 
one name to the two animals, may well 
have caused this sanctuary of Pasht to 
have been called the City of Lions, and 
therefore we have no need to seek the 
locality in any other part of Egypt. This 
solution had occurred to me before I saw it 


worked out in Herzfeld, iii. 562. . 
possible, however, that it may have 
so called from sacred lions, which, ai 
more certainly ascertained Leontoy 
were kept in separate houses and had s 
sung to them during their meals. A 
xii. 7 ; Wilkinson, v. x73; iv. 296. 

% Jos. c. Ap. ii. 5. 

* Jos. Ant. xiii. 

® Jos. B. F. vii. 10, 3. 

"This must be the origin of the s 
ment of Apion (Jos. c. AZ. ii. 2) ar 
Strabo, xvii, 


® Herzfeld, iii 
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ins of these it is that still form the three rugged sandhills 
1own by the name of ‘the Mounds of the Jews.’ It was a 
31d attempt to form a new centre of Judaism ; and the attempt 
as supported by one of the earliest efforts to find in the poetic 
nguage of the ancient prophets a local, prosaic, and temporary 
plication. In the glowing prediction! of the homage which 
gypt should hereafter pay to Israel, Isaiah had expressed the 
dpe that there should be five cities in Egypt speaking the 
nguage of Canaan and revering the Sacred Name, and that 
ne of these should be the sacred City of the Sun. What had 
sen indicated then as the most surprising triumph—the con- 
rsion of the chief sanctuary of the old Egyptian worship to 
e true religion—was seized by Onias as a proof that in the 
eighbourhood, if not within the walls, of the Sun City—which 
1e Greeks called Heliopolis, and which the Egyptians called 
n—there should rise a temple of Jehovah. The very Name 
On was a likeness to his own name of Onias. The passage 
| Isaiah was yet further changed to give the city a name more 
‘actly resembling the title of Jerusalem. As the City of the 
alestinian sanctuary was called the Holy City, the City of 
foliness, so this was supposed to have been foreseen as the 
ighteous City—the City of Righteousness.? It was, moreover, 
ose within the view of that sacred college where, according to 
gyptian tradition, Moses himself had studied. But a worship 
ud a system so elaborately built up on doubtful etymologies 
id plays on ambiguous words was not destined to long en- 
rance ; and, although an ample patrimony was granted by 
e Egyptian kings for the endowment of this new Pontificate, 
1d although the territory round was long called the ‘Land 
f Onias,’? and the sanctuary lasted for three centuries, it 
assed away under the pressure of the Roman‘ government, 


‘Isa. xix. 18,19. ‘The city of the sun’ eccentricity, supposes Onias’s interpreta- 
wrongly translated in the A.V. ‘the city _ tion to be correct. ] 

f destruction.’ Herzfeld (iii. 561) gives 2 This appears in the LXX. translation 
> explanation as above. Gesenius (on of Isa. xix. 18, 19, mons "Aaedék. : 

Ziah, iii. 639) has doubts of the genuine- * The whole question is ably discussed 


ss of the passage. Whiston (on Jos. in Herzfeld, iii. 556-564. 
zt, xiii. 3, 1) with his usual honesty and “Jos. B. F. vil. 10, 4. 
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and left no permanent trace even on the Alexandrian J/ 
The failure of such a distorted prediction is a likeness of 
may be in store for equally fanciful applications of sacred we 
and doubtful interpretations in more modern times. 

It may be that round! this centre of ancient Jewish: 
ditions, secluded on the border of the desert from the g: 
world of Alexandria, was gathered the opposition to the Grec 
learning which we faintly discern in the next century. Bt 
had only a local and sectarian existence. The flow of the 
ligious life of the new story of ‘Israel in Egypt’ rolled on 
gardless of this artificial and insulated sanctuary. The presic 
genius of Egyptian Judaism was not the priestly house of On 
but the royal house of Ptolemy. 

Over these Jewish colonists, as over their native Egyp' 
subjects, the Ptolemies, at least for the first four reigns, rv 
The with beneficent toleration. ‘The Egyptian priesthe 
Ptolemies. after the hard dominion of the Persian iconocl: 
welcomed them as deliverers. The temples were restorec 
rebuilt after the antique model. The names of the Gre 
Kings and Queens were carved in hieroglyphics, and t 
figures painted on the Temple walls in the disguise of 
Pharaohs. They became as Egyptians to the Egyptians, 
so to the Jews they became almost as Jews ?—sending t 
accustomed sacrifice to the Temple of Jerusalem, and pat 
ising with lands and privileges the Temple of Leontop 
The Museum with its unique Library, the scholars who 
quented the court—Euclid the geometrician, Apelles the pair 
Eratosthenes the grammarian—brought the Grecian learnir 
the very doors of the Israelite community.* In this foste 
atmosphere there sprang up those influences which Alexan 


1 Nicolas, p. 842. Temple by Simon the Just; he is 

* The one exception is Ptolemy Philo- _ pelled to acknowledge the rights « 
pator, whose endeavour to enter the Alexandrian Jews by the reluctance 
Temple, and whose employment of the elephants; and this was commem 
Indian punishment of trampling under the by a festival like that of Purim. 
feet of enraged elephants, is the subject of | Ewald, v. 468. 
the third Book of Maccabees. But even * Herzfeld, iii. 446-458. See Sk 
these incidents terminate happily for the  Zgy#t, chap. vii. ; | 
Jews. He is restrained from entering the 
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xercised over the Jewish, and thus over the Christian, Church 
or ever. ; 

The first was the translation of the Hebrew Scriptures into 
sreek—the rise of what may properly be termed the Greek 
sible. 

As the meeting of the Greek Empire with the Jewish nation 
3 presented to us in the legend of Alexander’s interview with 
he Septua- Jaddua, so the meeting of the two sacred languages 
int(LXX-) of Greek and Hebrew is presented to us in the legend 
f the Seventy Translators. It was believed two centuries 
itter—and, however much the details have been shaken by 
2cent criticism, the main fact is not doubted—that in the reign 
f-the second Ptolemy the translation of the Pentateuch into 
week was undertaken at Alexandria. It is, perhaps, most 
robable that it sprang up spontaneously to supply the wants 
f the Alexandrian Jews. But the Jewish community would 
ot be satisfied with this homely origin. The story took two 
ms. One was that King Ptolemy Philadelphus, wishing to 
iscover the difference between the Jews and the Samaritans, 
immoned ! five translators—three representing the Samaritans, 
ne Jew, and one assessor. The Samaritans undertook the 
entateuch, the Jew the later Books, and the King approved 
ie Samaritan version. This was, doubtless, the Samaritan 
adition. It points to the gradual growth of the work. It also 
ay connect itself with the venerable High Priest ? Hezekiah, 
hom Hecatzeus met in Egypt, and who appears to have been 
ie chief of the sacerdotal order not in Jerusalem but in 
umaria. 

The larger story is? that of which the full account is given 
the letter ascribed to Aristeas, a courtier of Ptolemy II. 
his account rose above the level of the sectarian differences 


'The number 5 also appears in the (2) that the Samaritan High Priest in 
Imudic traditions (Sopherim, i. 7) Alexander’s time was Hezekiah ; (3) that 
oted in Herzfeld, iii. 536. Two,names Hecatzus never distinguishes between the 
re connected with the work by tradition, Jews and Samaritans. 

istobulus with Exodus, Lysimachus with * © The letter of Aristeas to Philocrates” 
ther (Gratz, iii. 35). is given in Hody, De Bibliorum Textibus 
‘Jos. c. Ap. Herzfeld (iii. 538) founds Originalibus, p. i.-xxvi. For the discus- 
s conjecture on the facts (x) that no sion of details see ibid. 1-9, Ewald, v. 
wish Hezekiah is known at this time ; 249, Kuenen, iii. 171, Herzfeld iii. 545. 
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of Jew and Samaritan, and attached itself to the wide sympathies 
of the great patrons of Gentile literature. Ptolemy Philadelphus 
(thus ran the tale) was resolved to enrich his new library by se 
important a treasure as an intelligible version of the sacrec 
books of so large a class of his subjects. Seventy or seventy; 
two delegates were sent from the High Priest at Jerusalem—i: 
may be, as in the story, so as to give six from each of the twelve 
tribes, or in order to correspond to the sum total of the Jewisl 
Council, or in accordance with the mystic number which per: 
vades this and other Eastern stories.! A long catalogue existe¢ 
of the splendid tables, cisterns, and bowls, which Josephus‘ 
describes as if he had seen them, and which are said to have 
been sent by Ptolemy at this time as presents to conciliate the 
Jewish High Priest to the work. A local tradition long pointec 
out the island of the Pharian lighthouse’ as the scene of thei: 
labours. There, it. was believed, they pursued their work 
withdrawn in that seagirt fortress from the turmoil of the street: 
of Alexandria, and with the opportunity of performing every 
morning their religious ablutions in the sea which washed then 
threshold—and on the shore of which, as late as the seconc 
century, were shown the remains of the seventy 3 or the thirty. 
six cells in which the translators had been lodged, and in whicl 
(so the later Alexandrian tradition maintained) each producec 
by miracle exactly the same inspired version as all the rest 
without one error or contradiction. 

Like all such incidents of the contact between a narrowe 
and a broader civilisation, the event itself was by differen 
portions or at different times of the Jewish community investec 
with totally contrary aspects. 

On the one hand, it was regarded as a great calamity, equa 
to that of the worship of the Golden Calf. The day * on whicl 


1 See Ewald, v. 252. *The fast-day was the 8th of Tebe 
* Jos. Ant. xii. 2, 758, 9. (January). See the quotations from th 
® Justin (Cohort. ad Grecos, c. 34) saw ‘Talmud and the arguments upon thei 

the 7o cells, Epiphanes (De Pond. ef date in Kuenen, iii. 2r4-216. The Same 

Mens. c. vii., viii.) speaks of 36 cells, in _ritans took the same view, on account < 

which they were lodged, two and two, with _ their hatred of the Jewish translation (Her: 

two scribes in each (Comp. Irenzeus, Adv. feld, iii. 537). 

fer. iii. 24). 
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was accomplished was believed to have been the beginning 
a preternatural darkness of three days’ duration over the 
ole world, and was commemorated as a day of fasting and 
miliation. It needs but slight evidence to convince us that 
ch a feeling more or less widely-spread must have existed, 
is the same instinct which to this hour makes it a sin, if not 
impossibility, in the eyes of a devout Mussulman to translate 
> Koran; which in the Christian Church assailed Jerome 
th the coarsest vituperation for venturing on a Latin version 
ich differed from the Greek ; which at the Reformation 
sarded it as a heresy to translate the Latin Scriptures into 
> languages of modern Europe ; and which in England has 
our own days regarded it in the English Church as a dan- 
fous innovation to revise the authorised version of the 
renteenth century, or in the Roman Church to correct the 
rbarous dialect of the Douay translation of the Vulgate, or to 
mit of any errors in the text or the rendering of the Vulgate 
If. In one and all of these cases the reluctance has sprung 
m the same tenacious adherence to ancient and sacred forms 
from the same unwillingness to admit of the dislodgment 
=n of the most flagrant inaccuracies when once familiarised 
established use. But for all these venerable texts, even in 
ne instances the Koran, this sentiment has been compelled 
yield to the more generous desire of arriving at the hidden 
aning of sacred truth, and of making that truth more widely 
own. So it was in the most eminent degree in the case of 
: Septuagint. The very story,! fictitious as it may be, of the 
endour of the reception of the translators at Alexandria 
licates the pride which was taken in the work. ‘The eager- 
s of the tradition to connect the translation with the Grecian 
g and his universal library shows how gladly it was welcomed 
a bridge between the Jewish and the Gentile world; the 
tastic addition which was made in Christian times of the 
ternatural inspiration of the seventy translators, shows how 


[he probability, amounting almost to For this and for its connexion with the 
linty, is that the Pentateuch alone was Samaritans see Ewald, v. 253. 
slated under Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

%2 
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readily the new takes the place of the old, and exhibits in tll 
most striking form the transference, which has again and agai 
occurred, of the same reverence, it may be even of the sam 
superstition, for the new version as had formerly clung wit 
exclusive attachment to the old. 

If ever there was a translation which, by its importance: 
rose to a level with the original, it was this. It was not th 
Its import. Otiginal Hebrew but the Septuagint translation throug 
ance. which the religious truths of Judaism became know 
to the Greek and the Roman. It was the Septuagint whio 
was the Bible! of the Evangelists and Apostles in the fir: 
century, and of the Christian Church for the first age of it 
existence, which is still the only recognised authorised text ¢ 
the Eastern Church, and the basis of the only authorised te» 
of the Latin Church. Widely as it differs from the Hebre 
Scriptures in form, in substance, in chronology, in language 
unequal, imperfect, grotesque as are its renderings, it has nevet 
theless, through large periods of ecclesiastical history, rivallec 
if not superseded, those Scriptures themselves. This subst 
tution was, no doubt, in great measure based on the fable « 
the miraculous accuracy of the translation, and has led to th 
strangest theological confusions in the treatment of the Bibl 
by the older Churches—which thus claim for two contradictor 
texts the same authority, and avowedly prefer the translation t 
the original. But still, on the whole, in the triumph of th 
Septuagint the cause of freedom, of criticism, of charity tr 
umphed also. No rigid requirement of literal exactness ca 
stand in the presence of the fact that apostles or apostolic me 
appealed for their arguments to a translation so teeming wit 
acknowledged mistakes. No criticism need fear to hand 
freely the Sacred Volume, in which the Alexandrian translato 
ventured on such bold variations, accommodations, omission 
and insertions, with the applause of the Christian world fro 
Ireneus to Augustine. Whatever religious scruple is felt 
circulating occasional errors in the hope of inculcating tl 
general truth with which they have been entangled should di 

‘See Roberts, Discussion on the Language of Palestine, p. 292. 
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ypear before the example of the authoritative and universal 
se, in early times, of the Septuagint, which differs far more 
idely from the original, and is far more deeply imbued with 
e natural infirmity of translators, than any other version of the 
ible that has ever since appeared. 

Again, the gradual completion of the translation, dragging 
s slow length along for at least two centuries, is an encou- 
-peculi:  Tagement to the laborious efforts of modern scholars, 
fies. each adding something to the knowledge of the 
receding time. The use to which the Seventy turned their 
10wledge of Egyptian localities and customs is a faint, yet 
ifficient stimulus, in the interpretation of the Scriptures, to 
e duty of seeking light far and near. The honest silence 
ith which, when the Greek translators stumble upon Hebrew 
ords, such as those describing the furniture of the Temple or 
tunes of the Psalms, they hold their pens, and leave the 
1intelligible phrases in their native obscurity unexplained, is 
1 example of the modest love of truth, capable of confessing 
; own ignorance—a modesty such as many interpreters have 
ievously lacked. If ‘the noble army of translators,’ as they 
ve been sometimes called, may look with affectionate venera- 
yn on Jerome’s cell of Bethlehem, on Luther’s study in the 
astle of the Wartburg, on the Jerusalem Chamber, where 
ice and again the majestic language of the English Bible has 
en revised, yet the goal of their most sacred pilgrimage should 
the narrow rocky islet of the Alexandrian harbour, where 
is kindled a brighter and more enduring beacon in the intel- 
stual and religious sphere even than the world-renowned 
Jaros, which in the maritime world has been the parent of all 
e lights that from shore to shore and sea to sea have guided 
2 mariners for two thousand years. 

We do not propose to follow their labour into detail, or to 
ye the various instances of the liberties taken with the sacred 
ct, lengthening the chronology to suit the more exacting 
ims of Egyptian science, softening the anthropomorphic 
oresentations of the Divinity to meet the requirements of 
ecian philosophy. 
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One example alone shall be given of the connexion of th 
translation with the Alexandrian Court and with Hellem 
culture. There was a tradition in the Talmud that in tll 
Pentateuch,! in rendering the word Arnebeth (‘hare’) not Hl 
dagos (the usual Greek word for hare) but by dasypus (hairy 
foot), the Greek translators were influenced or controlled P 
the desire to avoid so homely a use of the name of Lagus, tl 
father of the Ptolemzean dynasty. The mere supposition ‘ 
such a courtly concession on so minute a point implies a dt 
pendence on the Greek sovereign, which far exceeds even th 
dedication of the Authorised English Version to King James I] 
or Sixtus V.’s imperious preface to the Vulgate. But, thoug 
it is hardly necessary to resort to so strange an hypothesis, th 
real explanation leads us to the intervention of another influenc 
on the text more reasonable and equally curious. ‘The subst 
tution of the word dasypus for Jagos was not uncommon at th 
time, but for its frequency there was a cause more interestir 
than the power of the Lagide. The conquests of Alexand 
had contributed to the production of a more permanent mon 
ment of his progress than the dynasty of the Ptolemies. C 
the specimens sent home to his great teacher had been found 
and published the greatest scientific work of ancient time 
Aristotle’s ‘History of Animals.’ In it the modern word dasyfp 
had almost entirely superseded the older word /agos, and tl 
translators at Alexandria might therefore well have been é 
pected to catch the new fashion. But there was an even y 
more striking example of Aristotle’s influence on this passa 
In that same context the hare in the Hebrew Scriptures 
described as a ruminating animal. In the ancient world, befc 
the birth of accurate observation, that which had the appearan 
of rumination had been taken for the reality and was so cc 
sidered. But by the time that the Greek translators approach 
this text, the secret of the habits of the hare had been disclos 
by the natural history of Aristotle, and, accordingly, on t 


“ Lev. xi. 6 ; Deut. xiv. 7. See Kuenen, word translated itare >in the Englist 
ili, 272. There is, however, some con- Lev. xi. 6, is by the LXX. transl 
fusion here. Dasyfus is the translationof  cherogryllus. In either. case, howe 
the word for comey in Lev. xi. 5. The there is a deviation from ligos.* 
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linute point arose the first direct conflict, often since repeated, 
etween Theology and Science. The venerable translators who 
ere at work, if so be, on the Pharos island, were too con- 
sientious to’ reject so clear an evidence of the fact ; but they 
ere too timid to allow the contradiction to peat, and they 
verefore, with the usual rashness of fear, twice over! boldly 
iterpolated the word Nor into the sacred text, and thus, as 
rey thought, reconciled it to science by reversing the special 
oint of the passage. There have since that time been many 
Isifications of Science to meet the demands of theology. This 
the first instance of many like falsifications of Scripture to 
eet the demands of Science. 

’ The appearance of the Septuagint translation was important 
ot only in itself, but as affording a new opening for constant 
1eApo. Additions to the sacred volume. The Hebrew - 
pba. Literature had come nearly to an end. If here and 
ere a fresh Hebrew book or a fresh Hebrew Psalm might be 
lded, their entrance was more or less covert, ambiguous, and 
iestionable. But the "Greek literature was still abounding, 
id into that vast world the Jewish race was now entering. 
rom this time forward, with very few exceptions, any new 
cred book which should win its way must be part not of the 
ebrew, but of the Greek Bible. The tents of Shem were 
osed, but the doors ‘of Japheth were expanded with a never- 
ding enlargement. The first pages of this Greek volume 
gan with the Grecian translation of the Pentateuch ; but its 
st pages were not closed till they had included the last of the 
acne xs which bore the name of St. John. ‘This was the chief 
| rata bond between the Jewish and the Christian Scriptures. 
this unity of the sacred language the beginning and end of 
> sacred literature were indissolubly linked together, and not 
ly so, but by its intervention was filled the gap between the 
d and the New Testament, and their differences were veiled 
der the common garb of Greek. Into that yacant space, 
thed in the same language, stole in those Grecian books, 
ich in the Latin Church have been called Deuterocanonical, 

1 Ley. xi. 5,6. (LXX. ed. Van Ess.) 
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and in the Protestant Churches Apocryphal, but which in the 
early ages of Christianity were blended, under the common 
sanction of the Septuagint, with the earlier books which close& 
with Malachi, the Chronicles, or Daniel, according to the 
varying order in which the Hebrew books were arranged.' 

The introduction of these? writings into the very heart of 
the ancient Scriptures has had wider consequences than is often 
recognised. 

In some respects, no doubt, it has had a debasing effect on 
the religious systems which have been founded on the mixed 
volume resulting from such additions. The books of this 
second Canon partook largely of the enfeebled style, the 
exaggerated rhetoric, the legendary extravagance, and, on the 
other hand, the rigid exclusiveness, which characterised the 
history and literature of the nation after the return from the 
Captivity. It was, thus far, a true instinct which has caused 
the Rabbinical schools to denounce the perusal of these 
writings with a severity like that of the Roman Index. ‘He 
‘who studies the uncanonical books will have no portion in the 
“world to come.’ ‘He who introduces into his house more 
‘than the twenty-four introduces confusion.’? And the like 
condemnation has been, felt, if not expressed, by those Protes- 
tant Churches or teachers who have most eagerly excluded 
from use any Bible or Calendar that contains them. But there 
is another side to the question. These writings, if not deserv: 


1 See Lecture XLVIII. have been called ‘Apocryphal,’ a nami 


2 It may be necessary to give briefly the 
history of the generic title of these books. 
rt, By the early Church they were (when 


not reckoned as Canonical) called ‘ Ecclesi- . 


‘ astical,’ ze. books read in public services 
of the Church. 

2. By the Roman Catholic Church, at 
least since the Council of Trent, they have 
been called ‘ Deuterocanonical,’ a title of 
inferiority which well expresses their rela- 
tion in regard to the Hebrew books, but is 
hardly consistent with the entire equality 
with the Canonical books to which they 
have been raised by the Councll of Trent 
and more recently by the Council of the 
Vatican. 


3. By the Protestant Churches they 


which has passed through three phases :— 
(a) A title of praise bestowed by th 
Gnostics on their own books of ‘hidde: 
‘wisdom.’ (4) A title of reproach be 
stowed by the early Church on the spu 
rious Gospels and the like literature, wit 
the view of stigmatising them with th 
same name as that applied to the Gnosti 
books. (¢) The title of the Deuterocanor 
ical Books of the Old Test., first given b 
Wycliffe, and finally adopted by the Pre 
testant Churches at’ the Reformation (se 
Professor Westcott’s The Bible in th 
Church ; Professor Plumptre in the Dz 
tionary of the Bible, art, ‘ Apocrypha’ 

* Kuenen, iii, . 
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; to be called ‘Canonical,’ as by the Church of Rome, or 
spired,’ though not ‘canonical,’! Scriptures, as by the 
urch of England,” are invaluable as keeping alive, not only 
; continuity of the sacred literature, but*the sense of the 
dations of excellence even in sacred books ; and thus 
ving as a perpetual protest against the uniform, rigorous, 
d, levelling theory, which has been the bane of all theology, 
1 which has tended so greatly to obscure the true meaning 
1 purpose even of the earlier Hebrew Scriptures. It is 
norously told in a famous romance 3 of our day how the pious 
sant, who read through the whole Bible regularly, though 
felt a certain disappointment on reading the Apocrypha, yet 
iced in the freedom which it afforded of innocent criticism 
n which he had been hitherto withheld. That sentiment and 
t advantage are not confined to the English peasant. The 
: thought which thus played around the Apocryphal books 
tured a spirit of inquiry from which the whole Bible has 
1ed. When Jerome attacked the improbabilites in the Song 
he Three Children in the Greek part of Daniel, he was using 
ctly the same weapons which Porphyry used against the early 
= of the Hebrew part of the same book. The more enlight- 
d members of the Roman Church, who have been familiarised 
1 the admixture of legendary matter in the Books of Tobit 
Judith, have been more ready, though in defiance of the 
zes of their communion, to recognise the like elements in the 
ks of the Pentateuch or of the Judges. And even to those 
) (as in many Protestant Churches) refuse to concede any rank ~ 
he Books of the Apocrypha, a solid advantage has accrued 
1 involuntary familiarity with writings so nearly Biblical in 
- and spirit, and yet by the traditions of their sect or family 
uded from the Bible. In an affecting passage in his auto- 
raphy John Bunyan relates how he was for a long period 
nce comforted and perplexed by finding deep inward relief 
1 words for which he vainly sought within the four corners 
is Bible :4 ‘ Look at the generations of old and see ; did ever 


unons of Trent; Canons of the 107, 242, 248, 389. 
% Adam Bede, c. 51. 


mn. 
omilies (Oxford ed. 1859), pp. 100, * Grace Abounding. § 62, 63, 64, 65. 
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‘any trust in the Lord and was confounded?’ ‘Then 
‘continued,’ he says, ‘above a year and could not find 
‘place ; but at last, casting my eyes upon the Apocryp) 


_ ‘books, I found it in the tenth verse of the second chapter’ 


—__- 


‘Ecclesiasticus. This at the first did somewhat daunt me 
‘because it was not in those texts that we call holy or canonice 
‘Yet, as this sentence was the sum and substance of many 
‘the promises, it was my duty to take the comfort of it, and: 
‘bless God for that word, for it was of good tome. That wo: 
‘doth still oft-times shine before my face.’ 

The discovery which Bunyan thus made of a source 
consolation outside the ‘canonical texts’ has a far wid 
application than the particular instance which so moved hit 
It opens as it were a postern-door into the charmed circle 
the sacred books. It calls our attention to the fact that the 
were writings which, though denied a place in the Canonic 
Scriptures, yet shade away from the outskirts of those Scriptur 
into the Grecian philosophy and poetry, and have been ackno 
ledged by grave theologians, and by Protestant Churches, to | 
inspired by the same Divine Spirit that breathed, though 
fuller tones, through Isaiah or through David. 

The instruction involved in this process is enhanced by t 
fact that these Books are themselves of such varying charact 
and value. Some of them, like the Book of Judith, are apps 
ently mere fables ; some, like the additions to the Books 
Ezra, Esther, and Daniel, are examples of the free and fac 
mode in which, at that time, the earlier sacred books we 
‘improved,’ modified, enlarged, and corrected, by the Alexa 
drian critics. Some, like the Books of the Maccabees, ¢ 
attempts, more or less exact, at contemporary or nearly cc 


» temporary history. Some, like the Psalter of Solomon, ha 


never gained an entrance even into this outer court of t 
_ sacred writings. Some, like the Second Book of Esdras a 
the Book of Enoch, have attained a Biblical authority, but o1 
\within a very limited range. But there are two which toy 
above the rest, and which, even by those who most dispara 
the others, are held in reverential esteem. ‘The one is t 


- 
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commendation of the theology of Palestine to Alexandria, 
he Wisdom of the Son of Sirach.;’ the other is the recom- 
endation of the theology of Alexandria to Palestine, ‘the 
Visdom of Solomon.’ , 

These books are both in the same class of literature. They 
th attach themselves in the Hebrew Scriptures, not to the 
‘ophetical or Historical or Poetical portions, but to those 
‘itings on which the influence of the external world had 
ready made itself felt, the books which bear the name of 
omon.! They both furnish links which connect the earlier 
ebrew literature with that final outburst of religious teaching 
uich is recorded in the Gospels and Epistles. The Parables 
d Discourses beside the Galilean Lake, the Epistles of James, 

John, and of,the unknown author of the Epistle to the 
ebrews, have hardly any affinity with the style of Daniel or 
alachi, of Tobit or of the Rabbinical schools, but they are 
= direct continuation, although in a more exalted form, of 
ose two Apocryphal Books of Wisdom. 

The Wisdom? of Joshua (or as the Greeks called him, 
sus), the Son of Sirach, was the first of those writings which, 
Wisdom from the sanction given to them by the Church, were 
ne Son called ‘Ecclesiastical’ as distinct from ‘ Canonical,’ 

18. and thus took to itself the name ‘Ecclesiasticus,’ 
ich properly belonged to them all. It was for the Jews of 
sxandria first, and then for the Christians, ‘ Ze Church Book ;’ 
e favourite book of ecclesiastical edification ;’? ‘the Whole 
uty of Man,’ ‘the Imitation’—the ‘summary of all virtues,’ 4 


it was called in its original title. 


See Lecture XXVII. B.C. 132. The indication from the mention 
't is strange that any doubt should of Simon in chap |. risless certain. But the 
s ever arisen on the date of Ecclesias- great probability in favour of identifying 


;. The comparison of Haggai i. 1; him with Simon II. agrees with the conclu- 
; Zech. i. 7; vii. 1; 1 Macc. xiil. 42 ; sion to be drawn from the interval between 
27, makes it certain that the words év the grandfather who wrote and the grand- 
dvS0a Kal tprakogT@® Erer emt TOD son who translated, and this would place 

yérov Bactdéws in the Prologue can the original work about B.C. 180. ta 
mean ‘in the thirty-eighth year of * A fierce attack upon it, as favouring 

ng Euergetes ;’ and as the first Euer- Arianism, necromancy, and Judaic error 

; only reigned twenty-five years ; the was published by Reynolds in 1666. 

of the translation is thus fixed to the * Panaretos. 

y-cighth year of the second Euergetes, 
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It must have early acquired this reputation. The grandse 
of its author arrived in Alexandria in the close of the troublé 
reign of Ptolemy Physcon—the second of those kim 
who were renowned among the Gentiles for bearim 
‘seriously or ironically, the name of ‘benefactor’ (Euergetes 
‘When, amongst his countrymen in a foreign land, he discovere 
no slight difference of education,’ and at the same time a kee 
desire to become instructed in the customs of their fathers, 
found no task more worthy of his labour, knowledge, and sleey 
less study than to translate into Greek this collection of all the 
was most practical in the precepts and most inspiring in th 
history of his people. 

It is, perhaps, the only one of the Deuterocanonical ! book 
‘composed originally, not in Greek, but in Hebrew ; and th 
translator well knew the difficulty of rendering the peculiariti 
of his native tongue into the fluent language of Alexandria. - 
is the first reflection which we possess on the Old Testamer 
Scriptures after the commencment of the formation of th 
Canon. ‘The Law and the Prophets’ were already closec 
‘The other books’ were, as the phrase implies, still regarde 
as an appendix, capable of additions, yet already beginning t 
be parted by an intelligible though invisible line from those « 
later date.2 The Son of Sirach had given himself much t 
their perusal ; he was, as we may say, the first Biblical student 
but he felt that he had still something new to add, somethin 
old to collect. He was, like a great teacher of later times, : 
one born out of due time? He had awakened up ‘last ¢ 
‘all, as one that gathereth after the grape-gatherers ; 4 by tk 
‘blessing of the Lord he profited,’ and ‘filled his wine-pre: 
‘like a gleaner of grapes.’ It was a noble ambition, alik 
of the grandfather and the grandson, to carry into the mo 
minute duties of daily life the principles of their ancient law- 
‘labouring not on’ for himself only, but for all who see 
‘learning,’ 

It is one of the largest books in the whole Bible. It co: 


B.C. 132. 


a The First Book of Maccabees and * Ecclus., Prologue. See Lect.XLVI’ 
Judith may also perhaps be exceptions. > 1 Cor. xv. 8 * Ecclus. xxxiii, ; 
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ns the first allusions to the earlier records of the Jewish race. 
1¢ Psalms, and occasionally the Prophets, had touched on 
= history of Abraham, Jacob, Moses, Samuel. But neither 
Psalms nor Prophets, neither in Proverbs nor history, is there 
2 slightest reference to the mystic opening of the Book of 
snesis, which in Christian times has been the battle-field of 
many a strife, theological, scientific, and critical. It is the 
n' of Sirach, in his passing allusions to the creation of Adam, 
d to the old giants, who is the first precursor of the Pelagian 
ntroversy, of the ‘Paradise Lost,’ of the Elohistic and Jeho- 
tic theories. 

Jerusalem ? is still the centre, and Palestine the horizon, of 
; thoughts. The Priesthood,’ with their offerings, their dues, 
d their stately appearance, are to him the most prominent 
ures of the Jewish community. Nor is the modern institution 
the Scribes forgotten.4 He draws his images of grandeur 
mm the cedars of Lebanon and the fir-trees that clothe the. 
les of Hermon, from the terebrinth® with its spreading 
anches—his images of beauty from the palm-trees in the 
pical heat of Engedi, or from the roses and lilies and fragrant 
ade by the well-watered gardens of Jericho. The drops of 
terness which well up amidst his exuberant flow of patriotic 
unksgiving are all discharged within that narrow range of 
ion which fixed his whole theological and national animosity 
the three hostile tribes that penned in the little Jewish 
lony—the Edomites on the south, the Philistines on the 
st, and the Samaritans on the north. And in accordance 
h this local and almost provincial limitation is the absence 
those wider Oriental or Western aspects which abound in 
yer Canonical or Deuterocanonical books of this period. It 
after Malachi, the one specimen of a purely Palestinian 
atise during this period. 

But the grandson, through whose careful translation alone- 


Ecclus. xiv. 17; xvi. 7; xvii. 1 ; xxxiii. 5 Tbid. xxiv. 13-19 ; |. 8-12. 

xliv. 16, 17. ® bid. 1. 26. For Samaria read Seir,’ 
(bid. xxiv. ii. ; xxxvi. 13; 1. 26. and possibly for ‘the foolish people” 
[bid. vii. 30 ; xiv, 11; xlv. 7-20. (wpds) read ‘the Amorites’ (Grimm, ad. 


[bid. x. 5. - loc ) 
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it has been preserved, was not wrong in thinking that it ha 
sufficiently universal character to make it suitable for the ve 
complex world in which he found himself in the capital 
Alexander’s dominions. Even although hardly any dire 
Alexandrian influence can be detected in its style, yet it 
evident that the breath of the Grecian spirit has touched it 
the core, and raised it out of its Semitic atmosphere. TT 
closed hand of the Hebrew proverb has opened (thus to app: 
a well-known metaphor) into the outstretched ' palm of Greciz 
rhetoric. The author, although his birthplace and his hom 
were Jerusalem, was yet a traveller in foreign lands ; he kne 
the value, even if he had not had the actual experience, 
‘serving among great men and before princes ;’ he had ‘trie 
“the good and the evil among men.’ ” 

In some respects the Book of the Son of Sirach is but 
repetition of the ancient writings of Solomon. In some of1 
maxims it sinks below the dignity of those writings by tt 
homeliness of its details? for guidance of behaviour at meals 
of commercial speculations, of social advancement. But i 
general tone is worthy of that first contact between the tw 
great civilisations of the ancient world, and breathes a spit 
which an Isaiah would not have condemned, nor a Sophock 
or a Theophrastus have despised. There is not a word in it 1 
countenance the minute casuistries of the later Rabbis, or th 
metaphysical subtleties of the later Alexandrians. It pours o 
its whole strength in discussing the conduct of human life, « 
the direction of the soul to noble aims. Here first in th 
sacred books we find the full delineation of the idea of educ: 
tion through a slow, gradual process. ‘At first by crooke 
‘ways, then will she return the ® straight way, and comfort hir 
‘and show him her secrets.’ ‘At the last thou shalt find h 
‘rest, and that shall be turned to thy joy. Then shall h 
‘fetters be a strong defence for thee, and her chains a robe 
‘glory.’® Here is a pointed warning against spoiled childrer 


*See especially Ecclus. xxxviii, 24; xix. 1; xxix.; xxxvii. xz. 
xxxix. Ir, . i * Ibid. xxxi, 16. ° Ibid. iv. 3 
* Ecclus. xxxix. 4; li. 13. ® bid, vi. 28. 


*Lbid. viii. 11-19; xi. 10; xill, 23 
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ocker thy child, and he shall make thee afraid, play with 
im and he will bring thee to heaviness.’! Here is the mea- 
e of true nobleness : ‘It is not meet to despise a poor man 
iat hath understanding, neither is it convenient to magnify a 
nful man. Great men and judges and potentates shall be 
onoured, yet is there none of them greater than he that 
areth the Lord. To the slave that is wise shall they that are 
ee do service, and he that hath knowledge will not grudge 
hen he is reformed.’? Here is the backbone of the honest 
e of truth: ‘In nowise speak against the truth, but be 
yashed of the error of thy ignorance.’ ‘Be not ashamed to 
ynfess thy faults, nor swim against the stream of conviction.’ 
rive for the truth unto death and the Lord shall fight for 
ee.’ Here is a tender compassion which reaches far into 
- future religion of mankind : ‘ Let it not grieve thee to bow 
own thine ear to the poor and give him a friendly answer 
ith gentleness. Beas a father to the fatherless, and instead 
-a husband to the widow; so shalt thou be as the son of 
ie Most High and He shall love thee more than thy mother 
oth.’4 If there is at times the mournful and hopeless view 
life and of death® which pervades the earlier ‘ Preacher,’ 
-on the whole the tone is one of vigorous, magnanimous . 
ion, 

He must have been a delightful teacher who could so write 
filial affection ® and of friendship” in all its forms, and so rise 
»ve the harshness of his relations with his slaves.® He must 
fe seen deep into the problems of social life who could con- 
st as keenly as Bacon or Goethe the judgments of the un- 
icated many and the highly-educated few.° Yet in the midst 
these homely and varied experiences, which belong only to 
imitator of the wise King, a voice as of the Prophet'and the 
Imist is still heard. Again and again the strain is raised, 
h as Amos and Isaiah had lifted up, not the less impressive 
the quiet soberness with which it is urged. It is the same 


heclus. XXX. g. 2 Ibid. x. 23, 24. " [bid. vi. TA, (05 5) 1s Tole eas) AEX, 
bid. iv. 25. 13; XXXVii. 2. 
bid. iv. 8, 10. 5 Tbid. xli. 1. 8 Tbid, iv. 30; Vil. 21; X. 25; XXXlil. 24. 


bid. iii, 12-15 ; vii. 28. ° [bid. Xxxvill. 24-XKXXix, II. 
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doctrine of the substitution of the moral duties for the ce 
monial. ‘The true ‘atonement’ for sins is declared to be, 1 
the dumb sacrifices in the Temple courts, but ‘the honour: 
‘parents,’ the giving of ‘alms.’ The trust in ‘oblations,’ 
recklessness of reliance on the mere mercy of God are solem1 
discountenanced.  ‘ He that requiteth a good turn offereth fi 
‘ flour ; and he that giveth alms sacrificeth praise. To dep 
‘from unrighteousness is propitiation.’' And underneath 
‘ this there still burns the gentle flame of hope and resignatic 
‘ Look at the generations of old and see’ (it is the passe 
which ‘shone before the face’ of Bunyan) ‘did ever a 
“trust in the Lord and were confounded? As His maje 
‘is so is His mercy.’? Both by example and by definiti 
there is no more exalted description of the true greatness 
prayer.? 

But there is yet another characteristic of the Son of Sirat 
more peculiarly his own. As the philosophy of the Hebr 
Scriptures is contained in the larger part of the book—possi 
from older documents—so their poetry finds a voice in the ce 
clusion, which is beyond question original. It is the song 
praise* which, beginning with the glories of the Creati 
breaks forth into that ‘Hymn of the Forefathers,’ as it is cal 


, in its ancient title, to which there is no parallel in the ¢ 


_ Testament, but of which the catalogue of the worthies of fa 


_ inthe Epistle to the Hebrews 1s an obvious imitation. H 


and here only is a full expression given to that natural insti 
of reverence for the mighty dead, which has in these strik 
words been heard from generation to generation in the festiy 
of the great benefactors of Christendom, or when the illustri 
of the earth are committed to the grave. 

‘Let us now praise famous men and the fathers that be 
‘us.’> ‘Their bodies ® are buried in peace, but their na 
‘liveth for evermore.’ It begins with the unknown sages 
antiquity ; it closes with the ‘Ultimus Judzorum’ as it seem 


 Ecclus. iii. 3, 4, 30; V- 5) 6; Vil. 9, 10; * Ibid. xliv. 1. Read onall F 
KXXV. 1-7, * [bid. ii. 4-18. days. ~ 
* [bid. xxiii. 1-6 ; xxxv. 17. *Zbid. xliv. 14. Sung in Han 


* Tbid. xiii. 15—1. 29. Funeral Anthem. 
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f his own generation, Simon the Just. Well might the grand- 
yn delight to render into Greek for the countrymen of Pindar 
nd Pericles a roll of heroes more noble than were ever 
ommemorated at the Isthmian games or in the Athenian 
eramicus, 

_ The ‘Wisdom of the Son of Sirach’ was followed, at how 
mg an interval we know not, by ‘the Wisdom of Solomon.’ 
te Book of AS the former book was the expression of a sage at 
isdom. Jerusalem with a tincture of Alexandrian learning, so 
ie latter book was the expression of an Alexandrian sage pre- 
nting his Grecian ideas under the forms of Jewish history. 
fe feel with him the oppressive atmosphere of the elaborate 
gyptian idolatry.! We see through his eyes the ships passing 
ong the Mediterranean waters into the Alexandrian harbour.? 
fe trace the footprint of Aristotle in the enumeration, word by 
ord, of the four great ethical virtues? We recognise the 
\etoric of the Grecian sophists in the Ptolemzean Court ;4 we 
€ present at the luxurious banquets and lax discussions of the 
sighbouring philosophers of Cyrene.® But in the midst of this 
entile scenery there is a voice which speaks with the authority 
‘the ancient prophets to this new world. The book isa signal 
stance of the custom prevalent in the two centuries before the 
hristian era, both in the Jewish and the Grecian world, of 
acing modern untried writings under the shelter of some ven- 
able authority. No name appeared for this purpose so weighty 
that of the master of the wisdom of Israel. Solomon is evoked 
9m the dead past to address the living rulers of mankind. 
Love righteousness ye that are judges of the earth. Hear, 
herefore, O ye kings, and understand ; for your power is 
riven unto you of the Lord, and your dominion from the 
Miost High, who shall try your works and search out your 
counsels. Being ministers of His kingdom, ye have not 
udged aright, nor kept the law, nor walked after the counsel 
f God.’& It is the first strong expression, uttered with the 


Wisdom xiii. 2-19 ; xv. 17-10. * Ibid. v. 9-12 ; xi. 17-18, 
Ibid. xiv. 1-6. © Lbid. ii, 1-7. 
Lbid. viii. 7. © [bids le E53 Vie 535 4s 
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combined force of Greek freedom and Hebrew solemnity, ne 
of the Divine right, but of the Divine duty, of kings ; and 
might well be provoked by the spectacle of the corrupt ruler 
whether of the Egyptian or Syrian dynasties. The importano 
of wisdom and the value of justice had been often set forth be 
fore, both by Jew and Greek. But there is a wider and mor 
tender grasp of the whole complex relation of intellectual an 
moral excellence, and therefore of the whole ideal of true re 
ligion, in the indications which this Book contains of the uni 
versal workings of the Divine Mind in the heart of mar 
‘ Love! is the care of education ; love is the keeping of wisdon 
‘ The just man maketh his boast that God is his father, and the 
‘he is the son of God.? The Spirit of the Lord filleth th 
‘world.’ Thou sparest all, for they are thine, O Lord, tho 
‘lover of souls. Thine incorruptible Spirit filleth all thing: 
‘ Thy providence, O Father, governeth the world.> Yet the 
‘were unto themselves more grievous than the darkness.’ 
‘The Holy Spirit of education.” ‘An understanding spiri 
‘holy, one only, manifold, subtile, flexible, transparent,’ u1 
‘ defiled, plain, not subject to hurt, loving the thing that is gooc 
‘ quick, which cannot be hindered, ready to do good, kind t 
‘man, steadfast, sure, free from care, having all power, oversee 
‘ing all things and going through all spirits however pur 
‘intelligent and subtile, more moving than any motion, passin 
‘ through all things by reason of her pureness ; for she is th 
‘ breath of the power of God, and an influence flowing from th 
‘ genuine glory of the Almighty ; therefore no defiled thing ca 
‘fall into her: the lightness of the everlasting light, the ur 
‘ spotted mirror of the energy of God, and the image of H: 
‘ goodness ; being but one, she can do all things : and, remair 
‘ing in herself, she maketh all things new, and, in all age 
‘ entering into holy souls, she maketh them friends of God an 
‘ prophets.’ § 

The conception of ‘Wisdom’ as ‘the personified idea « 

* Wisdom, vi. 17, 18; dyarn. * Ibid. xi. 26. ” Ibid. i. 5. 


Beet Ae, ® Bid. xii, 1. ° bid. vi 
§ Ibid. i. 7- Shee ie id. Vil, 22-27. 
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he mind in God, in creation—a mirror in which the world 
and mankind are ever present to him’ !—is in part derived 
9m the ancient Solomonian theology, but it is coloured by 
€ Platonic doctrine, and lends itself to the wide development 
yened by the doctrine of ‘the Word’ in Christian theology, 
id by the doctrine of ‘Law’ in European philosophy. The 
ry phrases, ‘ Love or Charity,’ ‘Holy Spirit,’ ‘only begotten,’ 
nanifold,’ ‘ philanthropic,’ ‘ Providence,’ ‘the Fatherhood of 
x0d,’ occur here in the Greek Bible, some of them in the 
reek language, for the first time ; and appear not again till we 
id them in the New Testament. No wonder that this singular 
ok has been ascribed to Philo, the famous contemporary of 
e Apostles,? or to that other Jew of Alexandria,? who was 
loquent and mighty in the Scriptures,’ and in whom Luther 
w the author of the mysterious Epistle to the Hebrews. No | 
ymnder that Ewald, with his usual insight, declares that ‘in the | 
leep glow which, with all its apparent tranquillity, streams 
hrough its veins, in the nervous energy of its proverbial style, 
n the depths of its representations, we have a premonition of 
ohn ; and in the conception of heathenism a preparation for 
aul, like a warm rustle of spring, ere the time is fully come,’4 
> wonder that in that elaborate description of Wisdom an emi- 
nt statesman of our day, in one of his most generous moods, 
ould have seen an exact anticipation of the liberal aspect 
true Religion ‘ which alone can flourish, not by a policy of 
solation, but by filling itself with a humane and genial warmth, 
n close sympathy with every true instinct and need of men, 
egardful of the just titles of every faculty of his nature, apt 
© associate with and make its own all, under whatever name, 
rhich goes to enrich and enlarge the patrimony of the race.’ ° 
These preludings of a high philosophy and faith, whether 
o centuries before or close upon the dawn of the new era, 
>, in any case, the genuine product of Alexandrian Judaism, 
the union of Greek and Hebrew thought. And in one 


Dillinger, Gentile and Few, ii. 384. 5 Mr. Gladstone’s Address to the Uni- 
Jerome, Pref. in L722. Salom. versity of Edinburgh on the Influence of 
Acts xvili. 24. * Ewald, v. 484. Greece, 1865. 
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special quarter of the religious horizon there is a revelatic 
which this unknown author is the first to proclaim, with tk 
authority of firm conviction and deep insight, whether to tk 
Gentile or the Jew, namely, the revelation of ‘the hope fu 
‘of immortality,’ ‘the immortality of righteousness.’? In tk 
Psalmists and Prophets there had béen bright anticipations « 
such a hope, inseparable from their unfailing assurance of th 
power and goodness of the Eternal.? But it rarely took th 
form of a positive, distinct assertion. In the Grecian world 
a vast step forward was taken in the Platonic representations « 
the last teachings of Socrates. At last the seed thus sown t 
the doctrine of Athenian philosophy fell on the prolific soil « 
a Hebrew faith, and struck root downward to a depth fro: 
which it has never since been eradicated, and bore fruit upwa1 
which has sustained the moral life of Christendom to this hou 
Nor is it only the force and pathos with which this truth of 
future existence is urged, but the grounds on which it is base 
that fill the soul and intensify the teaching of this Jewi: 
Phzedo, It is founded on those two convictions, which, alil 
to the most philosophic and the most simple minds, still see: 
the most cogent—the imperfection of a good man’s existence 
limited to this present life, and the firm grasp on the Divi 
perfections. ‘The souls of the righteous are in the hand > 
‘God.’ ‘In the sight of the unwise they seemed to die ; b 
‘they are in peace.’ ‘ He, being made perfect in a short tim 
‘ fulfilled a long time.’ ‘God created man to be immorti 
‘and made him an image of His own eternity. To know Gi 
‘is perfect righteousness. To know His power is the root 
‘ immortality.’ 4 

There is yet one more expansion of the limits of sacri 
literature into the world of general culture. The Hebr 
antagonism to the Gentile polytheism is still broug 
out strongly in Baruch and the Greek Daniel. B 
we now first see clearly not only the imperceptible influence 
one upon the other, but the avowed recognition of the religic 


Aristobulus. 


* Wisdom iii. 4 ; i. 15. * See Lecture XLVI. 
? See Lectures VII, and XXV, “Wisdom iii. 2; iv. 13; v. 15 ; xv. 3 
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xcellence of each. This tendency is summed up in one 
name, now almost forgotten, possibly used as a mask 
for writings of a somewhat later! age, but of the 
righest eminence at the time, and standing at the fountain- 
1ead of two vast streams of thought, of which the effects on 
heology have never ceased. ‘In a critical moment? in the 
ate of the Jews of Palestine they are represented as addressing 
_ letter to ‘ Aristobulus, master of King Ptolemy, and of the 
stock of the anointed priests.’ This was Aristobulus,? first of 
hat name which afterwards became so common, himself the 
chief of the Jewish community at Alexandria, in the time of 
-tolemy VII., whose instructor he had become. He is one of 
hose mysterious personages, of whom history speaks but little, 
ret whose importance is beyond all proportion to the small 
pace which they appear to occupy. Others, no doubt, there 
vere, who endeavoured to blend in one the two literatures that - 
net under the shadow of the Alexandrian Museum.4 Some 
wrote the story of Israel in the verse of Grecian epic or 
ragedy. Some interwove with the sacred narrative the tradi- 
ions of Egypt and Chaldza. But it was Aristobulus who, as 
ar as we know, first made this reconciliation his deliberate and 
wowed object. 
Unlike most of the later Alexandrian scholars, he was a 
lisciple, not of Plato, but of Aristotle. ‘The master of Alex- 
ander still held sway in Alexander’s city.° Under 
this potent influence Aristobulus was determined to 
find the Hebrew religion in the Greek philosophy. 
He was determined also to find the Greek philosophy 
n the Hebrew Scriptures. In each of these enterprises there 


-c. 180. 


Tis endea- 
our to 
febraise the 
srecian 
iterature. 


1 For the arguments against the genuine- 
ess of the Aristobulian writings, see 
uenen, iil. 207. 

2 2 Macc. i. 10. 

3 His Hebrew name was probably Judas. 
see Lecture XLIX. 

+ The Jewish historians of this period at 
\lexandria were :—x. Demetrius (Clem. 
\lex. Strom. i. 21; Jerome, Cat. J7/. 
crit. 38). 2. Eupolemus (Clem. Alex. 
trom. i. 21). 3. Artapanus (Eus. Pre. 


Ev. ix. 18, 23, 27). 4. Cleodemus (Mal- 
chus) (Jos. Az#.i.15). 5. Jason of Cyrene 
(2 Mace. ii. 23; Jos. c. Ag. i. 23). The 
Jewish poets were :—x. Ezekiel, a tragedy 
on the Exodus (Eus. Prep. Ev. ix. 28, 
29). 2. Philo the Elder, poem on Abra- 
ham (did. ix. 21-24). 3. Theodotus, poem 
on the story of Dinah (zdzd. ix. 22), (See 
Gritz, iii. 40, 438 ; Herzfeld, iii. 517.) 

® See Nicolas, Doctrines Religieuses des 
Fuifs, pp. 129-140. 
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was a noble motive, but a dangerous method. In the attempt 
to find the Hebrew truth in the Greek he was fired, as many 
devout Jew may well have been fired, with the desire to clai 
in that glorious literature, now for the first time opening on the: 
Oriental horizon, an affinity with that which was deemed most 
sacred in the Jewish faith. It was like the Renaissance of the: 
same literature after the night of the Middle Ages. The: 
Jewish priest, like the medieval ecclesiastic, was ravished with 
the beauty of the new vision, and longed to make it his own. 
But the means by which he endeavoured to cross the gulf 
which parted them was 


A fatal and perfidious bark, 
Built in th’ eclipse, and rigged with curses dark. 


Under a delusion probably unconscious, he, like many Jewish 
and Christian theologians afterwards, persuaded himself that 
the identity between some of the most characteristic features of 
the two literatures sprang, not from the native likeness which 
exists between all things true and beautiful, but from the fact, 
as he alleged, that the one was borrowed from the other ; that 
the sages and poets of Grecian antiquity had but plagiarised 
their best parts from Moses! or Solomon or Jeremiah. And 
then, with the facile descent of error, he, not alone of his age, 
but foremost in this special department, laboured to strengthen 
his cause by the deliberate falsification of Greek literature, 
sometimes by inventing whole passages, sometimes by interpo- 
lating occasional fragments, in which the ancient Gentile poets 
should be made to express the elevated sentiments of Hebrew 
monotheism. Of the venerable names that which lent itsel! 
most easily to this deception was Orpheus,? lost in 
the mists of mythology, yet still living by the natura! 
pathos and the inherent wisdom of his story. He, it wa: 
alleged, had met Moses—the Greek Muszeus—in Egypt, anc 
hence the Orphic poems which contained so much of the 
Mosaic cosmogony. Deeply as the course of true philosophy 
and history was coloured and perverted by this double false. 


» Eus. Prep. Ev. vii. 14. ® Thid. xiii. 12, 


Orpheus. 
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ood, yet, as stated before, it contained within it the profound 
ruth which in after times gradually faded away, to be revived 
mly in our own age, that the comparison of the mythologies 
f different ages reveals to us the same Divinity, the same 
norality, ‘in sundry times and in divers manners,’ throughout 
Il their various forms. And that beautiful legend which 
\ristobulus chose as representing their union—the figure of 
Jrpheus taming the savage and bestial natures by the celestial 
iarmony of his lyre—passed into the imagery of the first 
christians to express almost without a figure the reconciliation 
f the Pagan to the Christian World, as was seen represented 
n the paintings of the Roman Catacombs, or in the Chapel of 
\lexander Severus. 
* Another name, which, if not Aristobulus himself, a con- 
emporary or successor borrowed for the -purpose of winning 
the favour, not only of the Greek, but of the now : 
rising Roman world, was that of the Sibyls. Either 
inder the seventh or the eighth Ptolemy there appeared at 
\lexandria the oldest of the Sibylline oracles, bearing the name 
c x65, or Of the Erythreean Sibyl, which, containing the history 
124 of the past and the dim forebodings of the future, 
mposed alike on the Greek, Jewish, and Christian world, and 
dded almost another book to the Canon. When Thomas of 
‘elano composed the grandest hymn of the Latin Church he 
id not scruple to place the Sibyl on a level with David ; and 
then Michel Angelo adorned the roof of the Sixtine Chapel, 
ne figures of the weird sisters of Pagan antiquity are as pro- 
1inent as the seers of Israel and Judah. ‘Their union was the 
ssult of the bold stroke of an Alexandrian Jew ; but it kept 
live, till the time when comparative theology claimed for the 
Id Creeds of the world their just rights, the important truth 
hich a more isolated theology overlooked, that those rights 
xisted and must not be ignored.' 

In like manner the wish to find the grace and freedom of 


2The 2nd and 4th portions of the 3rd _— to B.c, 124 (Ewald, v. 360; Abhandlung 
bylline book are the oldest parts of the  z#ber die Sibyllinische Biicher, 10-15). 
ection and belong either to B.c. 165 They are quoted as genuine and authorita- 
\lexandre, Oracula Sibyllina, ii. 320)or tive by Josephus, Justin, and Clement. 


‘he Sibyls. 
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Grecian literature in the Hebrew Scriptures was prompted by 
‘ the natural desire to make the True Religion embrac 
Some all that was best in the ideas now for the first times 
geese te yevealed to Israel from beyond the sea. Here again 
Scriptures. A ristobulus embarked on a method of reconciliation,: 
which, although in his hands, so far as we know, it rarely passed: 
the limits of reasonable exposition, was destined to grow inte 
disproportionate magnitude, and exercise a baneful influence 
over the theology of nearly two thousand years. He was the 
inventor of allegorical interpretation. For himself it was little 
if anything more than the sublime maxim that the spirit and 
not the letter is the essence of every great and good utterance ; 
and that, especially in treating of the Divine and of the Unseen, 
metaphors must not be pressed into facts nor rhetoric trans- 
formed into logic. ‘This just principle, in the hands of his 
followers, was perverted into a system by which the historical, 
and therefore the real, meaning of the Sacred Books was made 
to give way to every fanciful meaning, however remote, which 
could be attached to the words, the numbers, or the statements 
contained in them. Aristobulus was the mental ancestor of 
Philo, and Philo,” though with a yet wider spiritual insight, was 
the immediate parent of that fantastic theology which to most 
of the Fathers and of the Schoolmen took the place of the 
reasonable and critical interpretation of all the Scriptures of the 
Old Testament and of much of the New. Yet still even here 
it must be borne in mind that the first origin of the allegorical 
interpretation lay in the sincere and laudable effort to extract 
from the coarse materials of primitive imagery the more elevated 
truths which often lay wrapt up in them, to draw out the ethical 
and the spiritual elements of the Bible, and to discard those 
which were temporary and accidental. In this sense, if Aris- 
tobulus is responsible for the extravagances of Philo, of Origen, 
or of Cocceius, he may also claim the glory of having first led 
the way in the road trodden long afterwards by his own country- 


‘Eus. Prep. Ev. viii. 10; especially in ® See Professor Jowett’s Essay on Philc 
reference to the Hand of God, the Voice (Commentary on St. Pauls Epistles, vol 
of God, the descent on Sinai. li. 468-472). 
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en Maimonides and Spinoza, and by the Christian followers 
the rational theology of Hooker, and Cudworth, and Cole- 
dge, of Herder, Schleiermacher, and Hegel. He was the first 
start what has been! called ‘¢#e great religious problem— 
he discovery, if possible, of a test by which we may discern 
vhat are the eternal and irrepealable truths of the Bible, what 
the imaginative vesture, the framework, in which those truths 
sre set forth in the Hebrew and even in the Christian 
Scriptures.’ 
2 Milman’s Annais of St. Paul's, 467. 
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AUTHORITIES. 


HISTORICAL. 


(1) 1 Maccabees—Greek translation of a lost Hebrew original, which 
bore the name of Sarbath Sar Beni El, B.c. 120. It contains 
the history from the accession of Antiochus to the death of 
Simon. 

2 Maccabees—Greek abridgment of a lost work of Jason of Cyrene, 
B.C. 160, in five books. B.c. 100-50. It contains the history 
from the accession of Antiochus to the death of Judas, with 
legendary additions. 

’ 3 Maccabees—Greek. No Latin Translation, and therefore in the 
Greek Bible, but not in the Roman, Lutheran, or English 
Bible. B.c. 50? It contains the account of the persecutions 
by Ptolemy Philopator. 

4 Maccabees—Greek—wrongly ascribed to Josephus, but printed in 
his works. B.C. 4? Itcontains an amplification of 2 Macc. vi. 
18, vii. 42. 

5 Maccabees—A late work, certainly after A.D. 70—known only in 
Arabic and Syriac. It contains the history both of the Asmo- 
neans and of Herod. 

These five books were published in one English volume by Arch- 
deacon Cotton, 1832. 

(2) Josephus, Amé. xii. 5-11, B. F i. 1, A.D. 71. 


PROPHETIC AND POETICAL. 
(1) Daniel—probably B.c. 167-164. (See Note on Lecture XLII.) 
(2) Psalms Ixxiv., Ixxix. 


(3) Psalter of Solomon (Fabricius, Codex Pseud. v. i., p. 914-999)—B.C. 
167-162? 
(4) Sibylline Books, iii. 2, 3, B.C. 165, or B.C, 124. 


GENTILE, 
(1) Diodorus Siculus, xxxiv. 4, xl. 1. 
(2) Polybius, xxvi. 10, xxxi. 3, 4. 
(3) Livy, xli. 21. 
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LECTURE XLVIII. 


JUDAS MACCABEUS. 


41g close connexion between the Jews of Palestine and the 
tolemeean dynasty received a rude shock in the outrage of 
tolemy ! Philopator ; and, as at the same time they had been 
n friendly terms with Antiochus IIL,? from the time of his 
ictory over the Egyptian forces by the source of the Jordan 
+ Paneas, their allegiance was gradually transferred to the 
yrian kingdom. At this point, therefore, we turn from 
\lexandria to Antioch, from Egypt to Syria. 

In the northern extremity of Syria, where? ‘the fourth 

aa, ‘river’ of the Lebanon ranges, after having risen 

from its abundant fountain in the centre of those 
ills, bends through the rich plains to escape into the Medi- 
erranean out of the pressure of the ridges of Mount Casius 
nd Mount Amanus, the first Seleucus founded the city to 
which, after his father Antiochus, he gave the name of Antioch 
—a city destined to owe its chief celebrity not to its Grecian, 
but its Semitic surroundings, by 2 sacred association which in 
one sense will outshine Jerusalem itself.* 

It would almost seem as if Alexandria and Antioch had 
divided between them the two characteristics of the old metro- 
polis of the primeval world. If Alexandria represented the 
learning and commerce of Babylon—the nobler elements of 
ancient civilisation—Antioch represented its splendour, its 
luxury, its vanities. And, accordingly, whilst the relations of 
the Ptolemies to Israel are almost all pacific and beneficent, 


xi. II-I9- 


1 Raphall, i. 186. Jos. Ant. xii. 3, 3: Bg es 
See Lecture XEVIL i , inai and Palestine, i. X1V 
cts xi. 26. 


2 His reign is briefly described in’ Dan. 
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the relations of the Seleucide towards it are almost all antag 
nistic and repulsive. 

Sometimes the thought occurs whether it was possible fo 
the Judaism of Palestine to have absorbed the genial ane 
artistic side of the Grecian polytheism, as, in fact, the Judaism 
of Alexandria did to a large extent absorb the speculative anc 
spiritual side of the Grecian Philosophy. An honoured nam«¢ 
appears at the opening of the struggle on which we 
are now entering—Antigonus of Socho, who was re 
garded as the founder of some such attempt to com: 
bine a broader view of religion with the Judaic austerity handec 
down from Ezra. One saying of his alone remains, but it i: 
full of significance and shows how a seed of a future faith hac 
already borne fruit in that dark and troubled time. ‘Be no 
‘ like those servants who busy themselves to’ serve their master: 
‘in the hope of reward, but be like those servants who bus} 
‘themselves to serve their masters without expectation of re 
‘ compense, and the favour of Heaven be over you.’ ! 

But whatever was the higher aspect of the Grecian party 
in Judeea was speedily cast into the shade by the dead]; 
struggle which was now to be waged between the accursec 
‘kingdom of Javan,’? as the Syrian dynasty was called, anc 


Antigonus 
of Socho, 
B.C. 198. 


Conflict of the stern patriots who saw in its policy the attemp 
eens to suppress all that had sanctified and ennobled thei: 
Chasidim. national existence. In this struggle two parties onh 


were recognised by its historian, the ‘ Chasidim ’ or ‘ pious,’ 3— 
name already familiar in the Psalter—and their opponents, t¢ 
whom was given the opprobrious designation, also borrowec 
from the Psalter, ‘sinners,’ ‘ lawless,’ ‘ impious.’ 4 

The aggression on the part of the Syrian kings had alread: 
begun in the reign of Seleucus IV., with the en 
couragement of the Hellenising party, for the momen 
headed by one of the mischievous clan® known as the sons o 


B.C. 188, 


* Ewald, v. 275 ; comp. Luke xvii. 10. 

* Derenbourg, 56. 

* Oovor, evoeBets, Psalms xxx. 5; XXxxie 
24; Xxxvil. 28; xxix. 2; cxxxii. 9. It 
means ‘kind,’ and is, therefore, in this 
sense (like Azvs in Latin), attentive, as 


with filial piety, towards God. The Gre 
cised form is ‘ Assidean.’ x Mace. ii. 42 
vii. 13; 2 Macc. xiv. 6. 

*x Macc. 1. 11; iii. 6, 8; vi. 27; vii. 5 
Ita23s 


5 See Lecture XLVII. 
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obias. The first attempt was on the Temple treasures, in- 
luding the private deposits, which as in a bank had been laid 
p for the widows and orphans under the shelter of the sanc- 
iary.'_ Then it was that occurred the scene portrayed in the 
veliest colours in the traditions of the next century,? when 
Heliodorus the king’s treasurer came with an armed 
guard to seize it. It is a complete representation of 
hat must have been the general aspect of a panic in Jeru- 
lem. ‘The Priests in their official costume are prostrate be- 
re the altar. The High Priest is in such ‘an inward agony 
of mind that whoso had looked at his countenance and 
changing colour, it would have wounded his heart.’ The 
emple courts are crowded with supplicants; the matrons, 
ith bare bosoms, running frantically through the street ; the 
aidens, unable to break their seclusion, yet peering over walls, 
nd through windows, and at every door to catch the news ; 
1€ pitiless officer bent on discharging his mission. ‘Then the © 
ene changes. A horse with a terrible rider in golden armour 
ashes into the Temple precinct, and tramples Heliodorus 
nder foot, whilst on either side stood two magnificent youths, 
ho lash the prostrate intruder to the very verge of death, 
om which he is only rescued by the prayers of Onias. The 
ory lives only in the legends of the time, and was passed 
ver 4 alike by the contemporary and the Iater historians. But 
hen Raffaelle wished to depict the triumph of Pope Julius II. 
yer the enemies of the Pontificate he could find no fitter 
ene to adorn for ever the walls of the Vatican than that 
hich represents the celestial champions, with the vigour of 
umortal youth, trampling on the prostrate robber. 

Whatever may have been the actual incident thus enshrined, 
was the natural prelude to the undoubted history which 
lowed. It was reserved for the successor of Seleucus IV. to 
ecipitate the crisis which had been long expected, 

Antiochus IV. was one of those strange characters in whom 


eliodorus. 


2 Macc. iii. 4. gopodoyias, 1 Macc. i. 29; iii, 10; 2 
' Tbid. iii, 15-21. Macc. v. 24. Jos. Amt. xii. 5, 5 (7, 1)3 
The chief Syrian officer in Palestine Herzfeld, ii. 197. 

s called the Tax-gatherer, apyev 77s *It is briefly touched in Dan, ix. 21. 
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an eccentricity touching insanity on the left and genius 
the right combined with absolute power and lawless passion t 
Pron produce a portentous result, thus bearing out 
Epiphanes. two names by which he was known—£fzphanes— 
%C 175 the Brilliant,’1_ and Zpimanes, ‘the Madman: 
On the one hand, even through the terrible picture drawn b: 
the Jewish historians, traits? of generosity and even kindnes 
transpire. And in his splendid buildings,’ his enlargemen 
and almost creation of Antioch as a magnificent capital—hi 
plans for joining it with the bay of Scanderoon and thu 
making it a maritime * emporium—his munificence throughou 
the Grecian world—his determination, however mischievous i 
its results, of consolidating a homogeneous Eastern Empir 
against the aggressions of the newly-rising Empire of the Wes 
—there is a grandeur of conception which corresponds to th 
contemporary Prophetic delineation of ‘the king of an invin 
* cible countenance, understanding dark sentences, and full c 
‘ high swelling > words.’ On the other hand, there was an ex 
travagance, a littleness, in all his demeanour, which agree 
with the unintelligible madman of the Gentile writers, ‘the vil 
‘person’ of the Hebrew poets and historians. They saw, in 
stead of the godlike Alexander or the literary Ptolemies, a far 
tastic creature without dignity or self-control, caricaturing in 
public masquerade the manners and dress of the august Roma 
magistrates, playing practical jokes in the public streets an 
baths of Antioch, startling a group of young revellers by burs’ 
ing in upon them with pipe and horn; tumbling with th 
bathers on the slippery marble pavement,® as they ran to re 
ceive the shower of precious ointment which he had prepare 
for himself. ‘The contradiction of the two sides of his chara 
ter was wound up to its climax in the splendour of the proce: 
sion which he organised at Daphne, in the most stately styl 


& Niebuhr, Lectures on Ancient History, 22 Macc. iv. 37; vil. 12, 243; com 
iii. 446. But the origin of the name Diod. Sic. xxxiv. 1. 

seems to have been his sudden appearance > Liv. xli, 21. * 2 Macc. v. 2 
from his Roman captivity (Appian, De * Dan. xi. 36. See Ewald, v. 293; w! 


Rebus Syr.c. 45). ‘The Apparition’—‘like sees this in the Rabbinical AZpystomus 
Al > € . , 

prasens Deus ;’ see Mangey’s notes on swelling mouth, 

Philo ad Caium, 1039. ® Diod. Sic. xxxi. 3, 4. 
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outshine the most magnificent of the Roman triumphs, but 
which he himself appeared riding in and out on a hack 
ny, playing the part of chief waiter,! mountebank, and jester. 
It was a union of lofty policy and petty buffoonery, of high 
pirations and small vexations, which reminds us_of the at- 
npts of Peter the Great to occidentalise Russia: as in the 
position of the old Muscovite party and of the Rascolniks 
»have a resemblance? of the determined antagonism of the 
hasidim’ to the Hellenisation of their race. But Peter’s at- 
npt was founded on a far-seeing principle—that of Antiochus 
a short-sighted fancy. The resistance of the Russian 
ssenters was the mere tenacity of ancient prejudice. The 
istance of the Jewish patriots was the determination of a 
oerior faith. 
To bring into a uniform submission to himself and the Gods 
Greece, amongst whom he claimed to be reckoned, the 
ious creeds and usages which he found under his sway, be- 
ne his fixed idea, fostered in part by his own personal vanity, 
rtly by the desire to imitate the Roman policy, which he had 
died whilst a hostage in Italy. In this design he was as- 
ted by the Grecian party, of which we have spoken, in 
lestine itself. ‘The passion for Grecian connexions showed 
lf in the desire to establish a claim of kindred with the 
cedzmonians, amongst whom a Jewish colony seems to have 
2n established,* and with whom a correspondence was alleged, 
f Sparta too, in her fallen state, was eager to cultivate friendly 
utions with them. The names of the Macedonian‘ months, 
herto unknown, were adopted either beside or instead of 
se in the Hebrew or Chaldzan calendar. The fever of 
Grecian fashions manifested itself in the Grecian 
jan | nomenclature by which the ancient Hebrew names 
4 were superseded or corrupted. We have already seen 
y the central Judaic settlement had been surrounded by a 
ge of Greciantowns. We now encounter the same tendency 


olyb. xxvi. x0. Macc. xii. 5, 23; Jos. Ant. xiv. 10, 22. 


vecture IX. on the Eastern Church. See Herzfeld, ii. 202, 216-219, 
Macc. xiv. 16-29: 2 Macc. v. 9; 1 * Clinton’s Fasti Hellenic, ili. 376. 
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in the heart of every Jewish family.! Jehoiakim necomes Alcimus 
Solomon, from supposed analogy between the great Jewish an 
the great Gentile King, becomes Alexander; Salome, Alexandre 
Onias, or Joseph, is transformed into Menelaus ; Judas becoms 
Aristobulus ; Mattathias, Antigonus ; John or Jonathan, Hy, 
canus or Janneus ;? Joshua sometimes becomes Jesus, som¢ 
times the Argonautic hero Jason, sometimes (in the etymolog 
cal sense of Champion) Alexander. The era observed by th 
Jews in their civil contracts,? even till a.p. 1040, was the era « 
the Seleucid, still observed by Eastern Christians as the era‘ 
Alexander, and adopted by the Syrian kingdom from Octobe 
B.c. 312—when the world seemed to begin again from th 
victory by which Seleucus wrested from Antigonus the anciel 
capital of Chaldzea, which even in its ruin was the prize of tk 
East. 

The High Priesthood, like the modern Patriarchates of tk 
Eastern Church, was sold by the Government, in the neec 
condition of the Syrian finances, to the highest bidder, ar 
amongst the various rivals Jason succeeded, adding to h 
bribes the attempt to win the favour of Antiochus by adoptir 
the Gentile usages. It is startling to think of the sudden infit 
of Grecian manners into the very centre of Palestine. TI 
modesty of the sons and daughters of Abraham was shocke 
by the establishment of the Greek palestra, under the ve 
citadel* of David, where, in defiance of some of the most sens 
tive feelings of their countrymen, the most active of the Jewi 
youths completely stripped themselves and ran, wrestled, leape 
in the public sports, like the Grecian athletes, wearing only tl 
broad-brimmed hat, in imitation of the headgear of the Gc 
Hermes, guardian ®° of the gymnastic festivals. Even the pries 
in the Temple caught the infection,® left their sacrificial duti 
unfinished, and ran down from the Temple court to take p: 
in the spectacle as soon as they heard the signal for throwi 


*So in the endeavour to approach the * Ward Thy axpomoAw, 2 Macc. iv. 12. 
usages of Russia to Western Europe, ‘Ibid. tims thv wéracov.e So in 
Andrew is Henry, Demetrius is Edward,  Panathenaic frieze. So Suidas (i z 
Basil is William, &c. meptayupouevot), * The athletes wore h 

? Derenbourg, 53. * and sashes.” 


* Raphall, i. 98. ® 2 Macc. iv. 14. 
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quoit, which was to lead off the games. The sacred names 
jerusalem and Judza were laid aside in favour of the title 
‘citizens of Antioch.’! A deputation? of these would-be 
eks was sent by ‘the hateful Jason’ to a likeness of the 
mpian festival celebrated in the presence of thé King at 
e, in honour of the ancient sanctuary of Moloch‘ or 
learth, now transformed into the Grecian Hercules; though 
€, with a curious scruple which withheld the pilgrims from 
ag the whole length with their chief, they satisfied their 
sciences by spending the money ® intended for the sacrifice 
he building of the war-galleys of the Syrian navy. With 
se lax imitations of the Pagan worship, the corruptions of 
Priesthood became more and more scandalous. Menelaus 
outbid Jason for the office. Their brother Onias 
took refuge from his violence in the sanctuary of 
slo at Daphne, near Antioch, and was thence dragged forth 
killed, with a sacrilegious perfidy which shocked Jew and 
then alike, and called out almost the only sign of human 
ing which the Jewish annalist allows to the Syrian King.® 
as himself, like a Becket or a Stanislaus, was transformed 
a popular apotheosis into the celestial champion’ of his 
on ; and a long-standing monument of the horror created . 
ais murder was the rival temple at Heliopolis, built by his 
Onias, who fled from Palestine on hearing of his father’s 
th, as though there were no longer a home or a sanctuary 
him in Palestine.* Jason himself, after a momentary victory 
+ his brother Menelaus in Jerusalem, was expelled, and 
ed a wandering exile by dying amongst the Spartan moun- 
s. ‘And he that had. cast out many unburied had none to 


172. 


pins exist with ’AvTioxéwy Tor ev 52 Macc. ivs 19, 20. ~300 drachms. 
¢ua.6t, as though there was also such This seeming too small a sum, some MSS. 
poration of ‘Antiochians’ at Ptole- read 3,000. But, as an Egyptian Jew, 


Grimm on 2 Macc. iv. 18. the writer reckons by the Alexandrian 
wpds, the usual word for religious drachm, which was twice as much as the 
ations, like that sent to Delos. Athenian (Grimm), 

Mace. iv.18. Five-yearly games like © 2 Mace. iv. 34-37. 

lympians. "bid. AV. tz. Ele As, perhaps, the 
smp. Herod. ii. 44. He was equally Prince of the Covenant, Dan. xi. 22, 

od of Carthage. Compare Hannibal’s * See Lecture XLVII. 


5 Liv. xxi. 22. 
oak ; s 
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‘mourn for him, nor any solemn funerals at all, nor sepulch 
‘with his fathers.’? 

In the midst of this dissolution of Jewish society it is r 
wonder that to the tension of imagination which such a tin 
produces portents should have appeared—such as we find n 
only in the final siege of Jerusalem, but in the Gothic invasic 
of ancient Rome, in the plague of Papal Rome, in the fall : 
the Empire of Montezuma in Mexico, in the Plague of Londo 
in the French war of 1870. It happened that ‘through ? all tl 
‘ city, for the space almost of forty days, there were seen hors: 
‘men galloping through the air, in cloth of gold, and arme 
‘ with lances like a band of soldiers, and squadrons of caval 

in array, and charges, and encounters, and shaking of shield 
‘and multitude of pikes, and drawing of swords, and glitterir 
‘of golden ornaments, and harness of all sorts.” The pray 
‘that this apparition might turn for good’ was present 
answered by the approach of the most startling catastropk 
which the Jewish colony had experienced since its return fro 
Babylon, and which yet, with a fine moral sense of a deserve 
Nemesis, the nobler spirits among them acknowledged to t 
the just retribution for their crimes. 

It was after completing his conquest of Egypt that Ani 
ochus, in pursuit at once of his political and religious ambitio 
Attack on 8¢ized upon Jerusalem. The terrified population fle 
Jerusalem. before him. They were hewn down in the street 
they were pursued to the roofs of their houses. But th 
which even more than this widespread massacre thrilled tl 
city with consternation was the sight of the King, in all tl 
pomp of royalty, led by the apostate * Menelaus into the san 
tuary itself. It was believed by the Greek world that he reache 
the innermost recess and there found (as they imagined) tl 
statue of the founder of the nation, the great lawgiver Mose 
with the long flowing beard which tradition assigned to hit 


* 2 Macc. v. 5-10. his own Samor, to which we may add 1 

2 bid. v. 2-4. Compare Plutarch, striking picture of a like phenomenon 
Marius, c.75; Humboldt, Kosmos, i. 145. Italy in Lord Lorne’s Guido and Lita. 
Dean Milman (i. 461) compares with this *: Macc. i. 20-27 ; 2 Macc. v. 11-16, 


the description of the Aurora Borealis in * Diod. Sic. xxxiv. 1; see Lecture IV 
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seated on the Egyptian ass, which from the Exodus down 

€ second century of our era the Gentile world regarded as 

nseparable accompaniment of the Israelite. With charac- 

tic rapacity he laid hands on the sacred furniture which the 

thy Babylonian Jews had contributed through the hands of 
—the golden altar of incense, the golden candlestick, the 

» of consecrated bread, and all the lesser ornaments and 

sils. ‘The golden candlestick, which was an object of 
cial interest from its containing the perpetual light, was 

tionally believed to have fallen to the share of the renegade 

1 Priest Menelaus.! The great deposits which had escaped 

grasp of Heliodorus, and which, but for the national de- 

ity, would, it was: thought, have been again defended by 
tial champions, were seized by the king himself. 

Then came another sudden attack under Apollonius the 
satherer, successor of Heliodorus, who took occasion to 
k them on their day of weekly rest, scattering them or 
ging them off to the slave-market from the midst of their 
yities.? It is a stratagem which occurs so often at this 

as to lose its point, but which shows how rigidly since 
emiah’s time the observance of the Sabbath had set in. 

rest, both of the seventh day and of the seventh year, 

now become a fixed institution, guarded with the utmost 

city, and carried into the most trivial and, at times,? im- 

ticable details. 

‘here was a short pause, during hich consternation spread 

igh the country. In every home there was desolation as 

r a personal sorrow. The grief of the women was even 

: affecting than the indignant sorrow‘* of the men; and 

ed how completely they shared the misfortunes of their 

try. The Holy City was transformed into the likeness of 
ecian garrison. The walls that Nehemiah had built with 
uch care were dismantled ; the houses in their neighbour- 

| were burnt; another massacre and another captivity 


- Derenbourg, 53. see Farrar’s Life of Christ, i. 431, 432. 
[acc. i. 29-37; 2 Macc. vi. 24. *z Macc. i, 26-27. 
lace. vi. 49; Jos. Axt. xiv. 10, 6; 
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followed. The blood ran through the streets and even int 
Temple courts. The hill on which had stood the Palace 
David was fortified with a separate wall, took the name of ‘T 
‘ Height’ (‘ Acra’), and was occupied with the Greek or Greci 
party, the more irritating to those who still adhered to th 
country and their faith because it overlooked the Temple itsé 
It was regarded as a perpetual tempter, an adversary’ or de 
in stone, as a personal enemy. And over this fortress presid 
Philip, of rough Phrygian manners, and, more odious than : 
the High Priest Menelaus, ‘who bore a heavy hand over 
‘the citizens, having a malicious hatred against his countrym 
‘the Jews.’ ; 

But the worst was still to come. As soon as the entang 
ments of Antiochus in his Egyptian war allowed him a resp 
for his Syrian projects, he determined on carrying out his fix 
plans of a rigid uniformity throughout the land 
‘that all should be one people and that everyo 
‘should hear his laws.’ There was not a corner of Jud: 
which was not now invaded by the emissaries of Polytheis 
rendered yet more hateful by the assistance received fr 
renegade Israelites. A special commissioner was sent to presi 
over this forced conversion ; it is uncertain whether fr 
Antioch, or, as if to introduce the new worship from its m 
genuine seat, from Athens.? ~Under him, adopting the existi 
framework of the Jewish constitution for the purpose, ‘ov 
‘seers’ (as we have already seen® expressed in the Gre 
original by the word which has passed into ‘ Bishops’) w 
sent throughout the several districts both of Judzea and Samar 
The Divinity to whom the Holy Mount of Jerusalem was to 
dedicated was the Father of Gods and men—Jupiter Olympi 
in whose honour Antiochus had already begun at Athens | 
stately temple, even in his own age a wonder of the world,! 
which the magnificent ruins still stand on the banks of - 
Ilissus. On Mount Gerizim—apparently because the Sam: 


B.C. 168, 


oy Mace. i. 36, StaBoAov movypov, the *2 Mace. vi. 1. Ewald, v. 298. 
translation of the Hebrew word Sasaz. * See Lecture XLIV. 
See Lecture XLV. * Polyb. xxvi. ro. 
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3 gave the new worship a more hospitable welcome—was 
ated the sanctuary of the patron of hospitality—J upiter 
lius.! 

The gay Dionysiac festival was also established, and the 
ye Israelites were compelled to join in the Bacchanalian 
cessions with wreaths of ivy round their heads—sometimes 
1 the mark of the ? ivy-leaf branded into their skins. The 
igs own special deity was not of his Grecian ancestry, but 
borrowed from Rome—whether the War-God Mars, Father 
he Roman people, or Jupiter of the Capitoline Rock, to 
ym he began to build a splendid temple at Antioch—in 
er case, filling even the Jews, to whom all these divinities 
ht have been thought equally repugnant, with a new thrill 
orrow, as indicating a disrespect even of the religions of his 
race ; and introducing a strange and terrible name. ‘He 
Bided not the God of his fathers, he honoured the God 
forces, a God whom his fathers knew not’—a God whose 
ples were fortresses. 
In every town and village of the country were erected altars 
hich the inhabitants were compelled to offer sacrifices in 
heathen form, and on the King’s birthday to join in the 
ficial feast. The two chief external marks of Judaism— 
repose of the Sabbath and the proud badge of ancient 
isation, the rite of* circumcision—were strictly forbidden 
pain of death. And at last the crowning misery of all, 
sh sent a shock through the whole community, was the 
yerate desecration of the Temple, not only by adapting it to 
sian worship, but by every species of outrage and dishonour, 
great gates were burned. The name of the officer who 
charge of setting fire to them was known and marked ° out 
allisthenes. Its smooth and well-kept courts were left to 
vergrown by rank vegetation, in the shelter of which, as in 
groves of Daphne, the licentious rites of Antioch were 
ed on.® 


;. Ant. xii. v. 5, says ‘ Jupiter * Dan. xi. 38, 39. 

snius.’ But this, as the name of the * See Lectures I., XL. 
upiter worshipped at Aigina, seems * 2 Mace. viii. 33. : 

ely. ° [bid. vi. 4; 1 Macc. iv. 38. 


face. vi. 7; 3 Macc. ii. 29. 
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And now came the culminating horror. It! was the 23; 
of the month Marchesvan (November) that the enclosure w 
broken between the outer and inner court ; in aft 
Abomina- — days the breaches were pointed out in thirteen place: 
Desola- On the 15th of the next month (Chisleu—Decembe 
Hon: a small Grecian altar was planted on the huge plz 
form of the altar of Zerubbabel in honour of the Olympi 
December, Jupiter. On the 25th the profanation was consut 
B.c. 168. mated by introducing a herd of swine and slaughte 
ing them in the sacred precincts. One huge sow was chos 
from the rest. Her blood was poured on the altar before t. 
Temple and on the Holy of Holies within. A mess of bro 
was prepared from the flesh, and sprinkled on the copies of t 
Law.? This was the ‘abomination of desolation ’—the hort 
which made the whole place a desert. From that moment t 
daily offerings ceased, the perpetual light of the great cand 
stick was ‘4 extinguished—the faithful Israelites fled from t 
precincts. When in the last great pollution of Jerusalem und 
the Romans, a like desecration was attempted, no other wor 
could be found more solemn than those already used in regard 
the Syrian distress.® But this persecution was not confined 
the extirpation of the national worship. Every Jew was co 
strained to conform to the new system. The children were ; 
longer to receive the initiatory right of circumcision. T 
swine’s flesh was forced into the mouths of the reluctant w« 
shippers, who were compelled to offer the unclean animal 
altars erected at every door and in every street. The books 
the Law, multiplied and treasured with so much care fromt 
days of Ezra, were burnt. Many assisted and bowed before t 
oppressor. One example was long held in horror, which sho 
that there were some who welcomed the intrusion with delig 
There was a daughter of the priestly order of Bilgah, Miria 
who had married a Syrian officer, and with him entered t 
Temple, and, as they approached the altar, she struck the al 


‘ For these dates see Derenbourg, 60- took place in the earlier outrages o 
64; Gratz, ili. 419-420. ? Dan. ix. 27. Macc. i. er. 
* Diod. Sic. xxxiv. 1 ; Jos. Azz. xii. 5, $4. *x Macc. i. 54; Dan. ix. 27; Xil. 


“Diod. Sic. xxxiv. 1, Probably this Matt. xxiv. 15 ; Mark xiii. 14. 
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th her shoe, exclaiming, ‘Thou insatiable wolf, how much 
onger art thou to consume the wealth of Israel, though thou 
anst not help them in their hour of need?’ It was the 
nembrance of the rapacity of her family,! so it was said, that 
ove her into this fierce reaction. When the worship was 
tored, the disgrace which she had brought on the order was 
Perse. perpetuated, and they alone. of the priestly courses 
: had no separate store-room, or separate rings for 
‘ir victims. But others dared the worst rather than submit. 
me concealed themselves in the huge caverns in the neigh- 
uring hills, and were there suffocated by fires lighted at the 
uth. Two mothers were hanged on the wall, with their 
ad babes at their breasts, whom they had circumcised. A 
1erable scribe? of ninety years of age, Eleazar, steadily re- 
ed to retain the hated swine’s flesh in his mouth ; stripped 
his clothes, but, as the latest version finely * expresses it, 
upped in the dignity of old age and piety, like a fine athlete 
the Grecian games, he walked boldly to the * rack, on which 
was scourged to death. ‘I will® show myself such an one 
3; mine age requireth, and leave a notable example to suchas 
2 young to die willingly and courageously for the honourable 
ad holy laws.’ Most memorable was the slow torture 
which the mother and her seven sons expired. It was told 
a narrative couched, like the martyrologies of Christian 
es, in exaggerated ® language, and disfiguring the noble 
testations of the sufferers by the invocations of curses on the 
secutors, but still forcibly expressing the living testimony of 
science against the interference of power, the triumph of the 
it over outward suffering. The very implements of torture 
the same which have lived on through all the centuries in 
ich theological hatred and insane cruelty have overborne the 


Raphall, i. 232. * not go into the presence of God with a lie 
A lawyer,’ vourxds, 4 Macc. v. 4. ‘in my right hand.’ 

Mace. vi. 2. © Compare the savage remarks on the scent 
jee Grimm on 2 Macc. vi. 28. of the roasted flesh with the jests of St. Lau- 
Macc. vi. 27, 28. Compare the fine rence, and the introduction of Antiochus 
sh of an aged theologian of our time, on the scene (against all probability, see 


sacrificed, not life, but office and Grimm on 2 Mace. vi. 2, 12, 18, ii. p. 130), 
e, rather than accept an historical with the appearance of the Roman Em- 
hood. ‘Iam an old man,andIcan- _ perors in all Christian martyrologies, 
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natural affections of the human heart. The rack, the whee 
the scourge, the flame, have been handed on from Antiochu 
to Diocletian, to the Council of Constance, to Philip IL, t 
Calvin, to Louis XIV. 

These are the first of the noble army of martyrs to who 
history has given a voice. ‘ Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 
Those who were slain by Jezebel or Manasseh may hay 
nourished in their deaths a courage as high and a faith as firn 
But they passed to their reward in silence. In the earlic 
account even of those who fell under the tyranny of Antiochu 
their end ! is described with a severe brevity, which for solem 
impressiveness leaves nothing to be desired, ‘So then the 
‘died.’ But the later account places in the mouths of th 
sufferers the words destined to animate the long succession ¢ 
the victims of religious intolerance, whether heathen again: 
Christian, Christian against Jew, Catholic against Protestan 
Protestant against Protestant. ‘ What wouldst thou ask or learr 
‘We are ready to die rather than transgress the laws of ot 
‘fathers. It is manifest unto the Lord that hath the hol 
‘knowledge that whereas I might have been delivered fro1 
‘ death, I now endure grievous pains in body, but in soul I ai 
‘ well content to suffer these things because I fear Him.’ | 
this sense Eleazar was justly honoured in the ancient Churc 
as the Proto-Martyr. The seven brothers were, by a bo! 
fiction of ecclesiastical law, entitled ‘Christian Martyrs ’- 
Christianum nomen, postea divulgatum, factis antecesserunt.? 

In this terrible crisis it is not surprising that whatever spar! 
of the spirit of the Psalmist and the Prophet still linger 
mote. should once more have been evoked from the dept! 
cabeean of the national heart. There are two Psalms 
Psalms. “Jeast—the 74th and the 79th—which can hardly | 
the expressions of any period but? this. They describe wi 


*z Macc. i. 63, Maccabzeus, Oberus, Machiri, Judas, Ah 
? Grimm on 2 Macc. p. 133. The tra- Jacob; or else Ablis, Gurias, Antoni 
ditional scene of their death was Antioch, Isieazar, Marcellus ; their mother’s nar 


where a Basilica was erected in their Salome; their father’s, Archippus or M 
honour. Their relics (?) are now exhibited — cabzeus. 

in Rome, and their day is celebrated on *It is possible that these two Psa 
August 1. Their traditional names are, may belong to the Chaldzan capture, 
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sionate grief the details of the profanation of the sanctuary, 
gates in flames, the savage soldiers hewing down the 
icate carved work, with axe and hatchet, like woodmen ina 
st, the roar of the irreverent multitude, the erection of the 
then emblems ; they sigh over the indignity of the corpses 
n in the successive massacres, left outside of the walls of 
city to be devoured by vulture and jackal—they look in 
1 for a Prophet to arise—they console themselves with the 
allection of the overthrow of the huge monsters of the 
ier empires, and with the hope that this crisis will pass in 
- manner. 
Another burst! of anguish was in the eighteen Psalms 
tibed to Solomon, but probably of this epoch. In them 
we see the battering-ram beating down the walls, the 
erof proud heathens stalking through the Temple courts, 
not so much as taking off their? shoes ; we hear the 
er curses on those who endeavour to please men, and who 
semble their * own convictions ; we see those who frequented 
synagogues wandering in the deserts ;4 we watch the ex- - 
tation of some anointed® of the Lord who should, like 
vid, deliver them from their enemies. 
But there was a yet more important addition to the sacred 
rature of this period. Even those who would place the 
Book of COMposition of the Book of Daniel at an earlier time 
el. will not deny that this was the exact date—to be 
isured almost by the year and the month—when as a whole 
piecemeal it made dts appearance and significance felt 
yughout the suffering nation. ‘Antiochus was on his way 
rthward from Egypt. The® complete suppression of the 
smple sacrifices might then have lasted a twelvemonth, and 


wguments are strongly in favour of Macc. ix. 46; ix. 47; xiv. 6. 


faccabzean time. 1. The profanation * The date of the Psalter of Solomon is 
: than the destruction is insisted upon, variously given by modern critics ; but this 
3. 2. The synagogues are men- is the earliest period to which it can be 
i, Ixxiv. 8. 3. The details exactly assigned. , ; 
ide with the description in the Books 2 Comp. Psalms of Solomon, in Fabri- 
iccabees. Compare Psalm Ixxiv. 7; cus, Cod. Pseudepig. Psi. 5725 

icc. iv. 38; 2 Macc. viii. 33; i. 8. * Lbid. iii. 21, 22. 

1 Ixxix. 2,3; 1 Macc. i. 44; vii. 16; * Ibid. xvi. 10. 


icc. V. 12, 13. Psalm lxxix, 9; 1 ® [bid, xviii. 6-10. ® Ewald, v. 303. 
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‘ everything had reached that state of extreme tension when tl 
‘ancient religion upon its sacred soil must either disappe 
‘from view completely for long ages, or must rise in fre: 
‘strength and outward power against enemies thus in 
‘moderately embittered. It was at this crisis, in the sultry he 
‘of an age thus frightfully oppressive, that this book appearé 
‘with its sword-edge utterance, its piercing exhortation © 
* endure in face of the despot, and its promise, full of Divit 
‘joy, of near and sure salvation. No dew of heaven could fe 
‘with more refreshing coolness on the parched ground, 1 
‘spark from above alight with a more kindling power on tl 
‘surface so long heated with a hidden glow. With wing 
‘brevity the book gives a complete survey of the history of tl 
‘kingdom of God upon earth, showing the relations which 
‘had hitherto sustained in Israel to the successive great heath 
‘empires of the Chaldeans, Medo-Persians, and Greeks—in 
‘word, towards the heathenism which ruled the world ; ar 
‘ with the finest perception it describes the nature and ine 
‘ vidual career of Antiochus Epiphanes and his immediate pr 
‘decessors so far as was possible in view of the great ever 
‘ which had just occurred. Rarely does it happen ! that a boi 
‘appears as this did, in the very crisis of the times, and in 
‘ form most suited to such an age, artificially reserved, close al 
‘severe, and yet shedding so clear a light through obscuri 
‘and so marvellously captivating. It was natural that it shot 
‘soon achieve a success entirely corresponding to its inr 
‘truth and glory. And so, for the last time in the literature 
‘the Old Testament, we have in this book an example of 
‘work which, having sprung from the deepest necessities of t 
‘noblest impulses of the age, can render to that age the pur 
‘service ; and which by the development of events immediat 
‘after, receives with such power the stamp of Divine witne 
‘that it subsequently attains imperishable sanctity.’ 

Whether the narrative of the faithful Israelites in the co 
of Nebuchadnezzar and of Darius had been handed down fr 
the Exile, or whether they were then produced for the first tin 

* Ewald, v. 305. 
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= practical result must have been the same. As the seven 
as are the first examples of the heroic testimony of martyrs’ 
rds, so.the narrative of the Three Children in the Fire and 
Daniel in the Lions’ Den is the first glorification, the first 
nonisation, so to speak, of the martyr spirit. And accord- 
sly at this time we first find them cited as encouragements 
d consolations.! 

* At this stage? of its history, when Israel rises once more, 
ven though but for a brief period, to the pure elevation of its 
: ‘noblest days, it was fitting that the first beginning of 
nonean ‘4 Serious resistance should come about involuntarily, 
“as it were by a higher necessity, almost without the 
0-operation of human self-will and human passion ; still less 
ith any aid of human calculation, yet, by the force of human 
ourage and skili and perseverance, working as if without any 
Yivine interposition.’ The Psalter of Solomon had expressed 
hope that an anointed or priestly hero? should arise to save 
> people. The expectation of Daniel was that, after the 
mster forms of Empires, tearing and rending each other to 
ces, there should rise a Deliverer in human form, ‘A son of 
an,’ 4 with all the gentle and noble qualities of man. They 
re not deceived. Such an one was at hand. 

There was a priestly family known by the unusual name ® of 
chief of four generations back, Chasmon or Asmon, ‘The 
lagnate.’ Its present head was advanced in years, Mattathias, 
h five sons in the prime of life. At the beginning of the per- 
ution the whole family retired from Jerusalem to their country 
dence in the town of Modin or Modein, on the slope of the 
s which descend from the passes of Judzea into the plains of 
listia or Sharon. ‘Who can encounter the sun at mid- 
mmer? Everyone escapes and seeks a shelter. So everyone 


Macc. ii. 59, 60. The earl?est quota- = so as to be the equivalent of AZaccabee, and 
from Daniel. 2 Ewald, v. 306. both then would be like the English S7zth 
salms of Solomon vi. r 2; XvVii. 23 or Marshall (Marechal), and as the 
Vili. 8, 9. Cabiric demigods and Scandinavian heroes 
an. Wik. 14. (Heb.) See Note at end were ‘blacksmiths,’ Hitzig (426) derives 
s Lecture. the names from a town in the south of 
- only occurs in Psalm Ixviii. 32, ‘fat’ Judza, Joshua XV. 27, and connects the 
h large means and retinue. Herz- origin of the family with Engedi and the 
i. 264, renders it ‘a temperer of steel,’ Essenes. 
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‘ fed from the Grecian kingdom and its armies. Only the Pries 
*~ Mattathias and his sons remained faithful to God, and th 
‘ armies of Antiochus were dispersed before them, and were ex 
“terminated.’! Such is almost the sole notice in the late 
‘Talmudic literature of this return of the heroic age of Israel 
But the vacancy is amply filled by the treble account which th 
three generations immediately near the time supplied. 

The wat of independence began, as often, from a specie 
incident. At Modin, as elsewhere through Palestine, an alta 
had been erected on which the inhabitants were expected t 
join in the Greek sacrifices. Mattathias, who had himsel 
indignantly refused to take part, was so enraged at the sight ¢ 
the compliance of one of his countrymen that ‘his. rein 
* trembled, neither could he forbear to show his anger accord 
* ing to? judgment.’ Both sacrificer and royal officer fell victim 
to this sudden outburst of indignation, which the historian com 
pares to that of the ancient Phinehas. The die was cast. I 
was like the story of Wat Tyler in Kent, or of Tell in Switzer 
land, or of the Sicilian Vespers. Mattathias raised his war-cr 
of ‘Zeal,’ and of ‘the Covenant,’ and dashed with his whol 
family into the adjacent mountains. There they herded lik 
wild animals in the limestone caverns, protected against th 
weather by the rough clothing of the Syrian peasants, taken o 
the backs of the white sheep or black goats on which they fed, 
together with such roots and vegetables as they could find, s 
as to avoid the chance of the polluted food of the heathen. 

Whenever they encountered a heathen altar they destroye 
it. Whenever they found a neglected child they circumcised i 
Their spirit rose with the emergency. ‘The venerable leade 
‘felt his soul lifted by the higher need above the minut 
‘precepts of the Scribes,’ and determined to break th 
sabbatical repose which had so often exposed them to ruir 
‘ If we all do as our brethren have done, and fight not for ov 
“lives and laws against the heathen, they will now quickly roc 


* Derenbourg, p. 57. *2 Macc. v. 27; vi. 11; x. 6, and & 
* Or ‘breathing fury through his nos- _ this must be the chief reference) Heb. 3 
trils,’ x Macc. ii. 24. 37- Comp. Psalt. Sol. xviii. x9. 
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s out of the earth. Whosoever shall come to make battle 
ith us on the Sabbath day, we will fight against him ; neither. 
rill we all die as our brethren that were murdered.’! Fora 
yment even the rigid party of ‘the Chasidim’ threw in their 
with the loftier patriotism of Mattathias ; and when he sank 
der the weight of age and care, in the first year of the revolt, 
> whole nation joined in interring him in the ancestral tomb 
Modin, which henceforth became a sacred place, to which 
iid after child of that renowned family was borne. ‘If it was 
stroke of rare fortune that the insurrection thus broke out 
ndesignedly and was set on foot by such a blameless character, 
; was no less fortunate that he left behind him a heroic band of 
ve sons, who were ready to carry on the contest without an 
astant’s delay. Seldom has the world seen an instance of five 
rothers animated by the same spirit, and without mutual. 
salousy sacrificing themselves for the same cause, of whom 
ne only survived another in order to carry it on, if possible, 
ith more zeal and success, while not one had anything in 
iew but the great object for which his father had fallen,’ ? 
Each of the five sons succeeded in turn to the chieftainship. 
the family, and each had a separate surname to distinguish 
n from the many who bore the like names amongst the 
vish people. The eldest, John, was ‘the Holy’ or ‘the 
ucky ;’ the second, Simon,? was ‘the Burst of Spring,’ or 
ie Jewel ;’ the fourth, Eleazar,* was ‘the Beast-sticker ;’ the 
h, Jonathan, was ‘the Cunning.’ But of all these surnames, 
ether given in their lifetimes or afterwards from their exploits, 
only one which has survived to later times and covered the 
ole clan with glory, is that of the third brother Judas, who, 
> Charles the ‘Martel’ of the Moors, and Edward the 
alleus Scotorum,’ received the name of the ‘Hammer,’ 
cab possibly connected with the name of the ancestor of 


- Mace. ii. 41, 42. the seventeenth of the month Elul, she was 
iwald, v. 308. seized by a Syrian officer. The bridegroom 
3rimm, ii. 266, on r Mace. ii. 1-5. killed, him on the spot (Raphall, i. 242), 


Yne tradition represented the originof | May it not have been from this that Elea- 
nsurrection to have been an outrage zar’s surname was first derived ? 

tleazar’s wife, Hannah, the beautiful ° This derivation of Maccabi is the one 
chter of John. On their wedding-day, adopted by Ewald, Herzfeld, and Hitzig 
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the family Asmon—possibly also commemorated in the original 
Hebrew name of the book which described his fame—‘ The 
‘ Avenging Rod of the Prince of the Sons of God.’? 

He it was whom Mattathias in his last moments recom- 
mended as the military leader—‘as mighty and strong from his 
yaaie ‘youth up. Let him be your captain and fight the 
“Maccabeus. ¢ battle of the people.’ At once he took the vacant 
place. At once he became the Jewish ideal of ‘The Happy 
‘Warrior.’ There was ‘a cheerfulness’ diffused through the 
whole army when he appeared. His countrymen delighted to 
remember the stately appearance, as of an ancient giant, when 
he fastened on his breast-plate, or tightened his military sash 
around him, or waved his protecting sword—a sword itself re- 
nowned, as we shall see, both in history and legend—over the 
camp of his faithful followers. They listened with delight for 
the loud cheer, the roar as of a young lion—the race not yet 
extinct in the Jordan valley ?—with which he scented out the 
Israelite renegades, chasing them into their recesses, and 
smoking or burning them out. They exulted in his victory over 
the three, ‘the many,’ kings. But the lasting honour which they 
pathetically regarded as the climax of all was that with a true 
chivalry ‘he received such as were ready to perish.’ 

Three decisive victories in the first two years of the cam- 
paign secured his fame and his success. The first was against 
the Syrian general Apollonius, apparently neat 
Samaria. The trophy which Judas retained of the 
battle was the sword of. the distinguished general, 
which he carried, as David did that of the Philistine giant, te 
the end of his life.‘ The second was in the moun- 
tains near his native place, and on the spot already 
ennobled by the overthrow of the Canaanite kings by 
Joshua in the Pass of Bethhoron. 


‘B.C. 166. 
Battle of 
Samaria. 


Battle of 
Beth- 
horon. 


Another, which rests on no authority, is 
that it is formed from the initials of the 
Hebrew words, Who is like unto thee, 
Jehovah? Another is that of Dr. Curtiss 
(Leipsic), to the effect that the original 
spelling of the word is Machabee, as in 
Jerome (Prolog. Galeat. p. xxviii.), and 
ithat, if so, it is derived from chadbah, ‘ to 


‘extinguish,’ and that it was applied te 
Judas as ‘the extinguisher’ of the Pagar 
worship. 

* This seems the most probable explana 
tion (Ewald, v. 463) of ‘ Sarhath sar Bene 
‘ i,’ as given by Origen in Eus. £.H. vi 
2 ? x Mace. iii. 4 


5s 
* Tbid. ili. 9. * [bid. iii. 12. 
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The third and most decisive struggle brings before us in a 
ly form the various elements of the war. The King was 
ent on an expedition into Persia, but no less than three 
erals, Ptolemy, Nicanor, and Gorgias, are mentioned by 
name under Lysias, the Governor of the whole Syrian 
eof | province, and the young Antiochus, the heir of the 
throne. Their head-quarters were at Emmaus, ‘the 
t baths’ in the Philistine plain ; and the interest of the 
chants in the seaport towns of Philistia was engaged by the 
e of the sale of the Israelite insurgents for slaves. In this 
is Judas led his scanty host over the mountains to the ridge 
Mizpeh, the spot where Alexander had met Jaddua, where, 
r the Chaldzean capture of Jerusalem, the pilgrims had come 
wail over the holy city. It was a mournful scene. They 
ld see from that high, rocky platform the deserted streets, 
walls and gates closed as if of a besieged town, the silent! 
sincts of the Temple, the Greek garrison in the fortress. 
ore that distant presence of the holy place, to which they 
ld gain no nearer access, the mourners come wrapt in tatters 
lack hair-cloth, with ashes on their heads. They spread 
the copies of the Law, on which the Greeks had painted in 
skery the pictures of heathen deities. They waved the 
rdotal vestments, for which there was now no use. They 
wed the animals and the vegetables due for firstfruits and 
ss. They passed in long procession the Nazarites? with 
r flowing tresses, who were unable to dedicate themselves 
ne sanctuary. And at the close of this sorrowful ceremony 
e was a blast of trumpets, andthe army was sifted of its 
d or pre-engaged members. To the gallant remainder 
1s addressed his stirring harangue. He reminded them of 
- ancient and their recent deliverances amongst those same 
and vales—in ancient days of the overthrow of Sennacherib 
recent days of the battle in which the comparative prowess 
.e Israelite and the Macedonian troops was tested by an 
unter with the Celtic invaders of Asia, in which the Jews 
ed the fortunes of the day when the Greeks fled. The 
x Mace. iii. 45. * [bid. iii. 46-49. 


> 
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army was placed in four parts under himself and his thre 
brothers Simon, John, and Jonathan, whilst the fifth, Eleaze 
was commissioned to recite ‘the Holy Book’ and to proclaim 
“his own name as the watchword—Eleazar, ‘the help of Goc 
After these preparations, Judas descended from the hills I 
night, and, leaving his empty camp as a prey to Gorgias, tl 
commander of the garrison at Jerusalem, suddenly attacked th 
forces of Nicanor at Emmaus. Once more was heard the wel 
known trumpet-blast of the Israelite host, and a complete ro 
followed. Nothing could stand the enthusiastic ardour of th 
insurgents, slightly armed as they were. It was a Friday afte 
noon, and Judas gave the command to halt from pursuing # 
flying enemy. From the ridge of the mountain which ove 
looked the plain, the Grecian army? saw the columns of smol 
rising from the plains, which announced that their countrymer 
camp had been stormed. The Sabbath, on whose-eve the batt 
closed, had now set in ; and as the gorgeous spoils of gold, ar 
silver, and blue silk, and Tyrian purple were spread out, thi 
sang the hundred and thirty-sixth Psalm—the national anthet 
it may be called, of the Jewish® race, which enumerates #] 
examples of the never-ending goodness of God. It wou 
hardly have been in keeping with the national character if th 
day had passed without some terrible vengeance. One of ti 
subordinate officers * was caught and slain. Callisthenes, wl 
had set fire ® to the gateways of the Temple, they forced into 
village hut and there burned him alive. 

Yet another victory was needed to secure their entrance in 
Jerusalem. It was won in the course of the next year ov 
Bes Lysias himself, in the immediate vicinity of t 
Battle of capital, at Beth-zur—‘the House of the Rock’ 

"fort which commanded the Idumzean border, possil 
represented by the lonely tower which now overhangs the sto 
passes on the way to Hebron. From that moment they we 

* 2 Macc. viii. 23. CXVili. 1. 
* x Mace. iv. 20. *uddpxns, ‘an officer of the trik 
* Compare x Chron. xvi. 4z; 2 Chron. not (asin A. V.) Philarches. 2 Macc. - 


Xx. 21; Jer. xxxiil. rr ; Song of the Three 32. 
Children, 67; Psalms cvi. 1; cvii. 1, ° 2 Macc, viii. 33. 
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asters of Jerusalem. The desolation, which before could only 
; seen from the height of Mizpeh, they now were able to 
e Dedi- approach without impediment. The Greek garrison 
wm _ was still in the fortress, but the Temple was left open. 
ney entered, and found the scene of havoc which the Syrian 
cupation had left. The corridors of the Priests’ chambers 
1ich encircled the Temple were torn down ; the gates were in 
hes, the altar was disfigured, and the whole platform was 
ergrown as if with a mountain jungle or forest glade! It was 
1eart-rending spectacle. Their first impulse was to cast them- ' 
lves headlong on the pavement, and blow the loud horns 
lich accompanied all mournful as well as all joyous occasions 
the tocsin as well as the chimes of the nation. Then, whilst 
e foreign garrison was kept at bay, the warriors first began 
e elaborate process of cleansing the polluted place. Out of 
e sacerdotal tribe those were chosen who had not been com- 
omised with the Greeks. The first object was to clear away 
ery particle which had been touched by the unclean animals. 
n the 22nd of Marchesvan they removed the portable altar 
lich had been erected. On the 3rd of Chisleu they removed 
e smaller altars from the court in front of the Temple, and 
e various Pagan statues. With the utmost care they pulled 
wn, as it would seem, the great platform of the altar itself, 
ym the dread lest its stones should have been polluted. But, 
th the scrupulosity which marked the period, they considered 
at stones once consecrated could never be entirely desecrated, 
d accordingly hid them away in a corner of the Temple (it 
s believed in one of the four closets of the fireroom of the 
iest? at the north-west corner), there to remain till* the 
ophet—it may be Elijah, the solver of riddles,—should come 
d tell what was to be done with them. How many stones of 
iritual or intellectual edifices excite a like perplexed fear lest 
ey have been so misused that they cannot be employed again 
at least till some prophet comes to tell us how and when! 


r Macc. iv. 38. * Middoth, Mishna iv. 46. 
2 Macc. x. 2, 3. Sieura, grate. Sz- * 1 Macc, iv. 46. 
th=onucta. Derenbourg, 62. 
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For the interior of the Temple everything had to be furnished 
afresh,—vessels, and candlesticks, and tables, and curtains, and 
incense altar. At last all was completed, and on the 25th of 
Chisleu, the same day that three years before the profanation 
had occurred, the Temple was re-dedicated. It was the very? 
time, either predicted or commemorated in the Book of Daniel. 
The three years and a half from the time of the first beginning 
of the sacrilege was over, and the rebound of the national 
sentiment was in proportion. ‘It was the feast of the dedication 
‘and it was winter,’ but the depth of the winter could not re- 
strain the burst of joy. From the first dawn of that day for the 
whole following week there were songs of joy sung with cymbals 
and harps. In the Psalms ascribed to Solomon there are 
exulting strains which echo the words of the Evangelical Prophet 
and welcome the return into Jerusalem.2 The smoke once 
more went up from the altar; the gates and even the priestly 
chambers were fumigated. The building itself was studded 
with golden crowns’ and shields, in imitation of the golden 
shields which in the first Temple had? adorned the porch, 
What most lived in the recollection of the time was that the 
perpetual light blazed again. The golden candlestick was nc 
longer to be had. Its place was taken by an iron chandelie 
cased in wood. But this sufficed.4 It was a solemn moment 
when the sacred fire was once again kindled on the new altar. 
and from it the flame communicated to the rest of the building 
As in the modern ceremony of the ‘Sacred Fire’ in the Churel 
of the Holy Sepulchre, so this incident was wrapt in mystery’ 
and legend. The simple historical account is that they pro 
cured the light by striking the fresh unpolluted stones agains 
each other. But later representations, going back to the lik 


* Dan. vii. 25 ; ix. 24-27; xii. 6, 7: Jos. 
B, F. i. 1. 1; Ewald (v. 305) and Herzfeld 
(ii. 416) suppose the Book of Daniel to 
have appeared in B.c. 167, thus about 
three years before the coincidence of the 
time had been realised. If so, it was a 
prediction which, in the hands of a hero 
like Maccabzeus, tended no doubt to fulfil 
itself. 

* Psalms of Solomon xi. 2, 3, 7- 


* § Shields (probably in imitation of th 
Temple) were hung up in the Alexandria: 
synagogues (Philo ad Caizz, 994). 
*Derenbourg, 54. It is possible tha 
this was the origin of the name ‘ Juda 


_ ‘light’ as applied to the central light in th 


candelabrum, or ancient rood-screen. (Se 
the Rev. C. B. Pearson, 4 Lost Chapte 
in the History of Bath, p. 11.) 

5 Ibid. 62. 
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events of Nehemiah’s life, imagined some preternatural origin 
of the fire itself. It was further supposed that-one unpolluted 
cruse was found which furnished the oil for the lighting of the 
Temple during the whole week of the festival ; in remembrance 
of which every private house was illuminated, beginning, accord- 
ing to one usage, with eight candles, and decreasing as the 
week went on; according to the other usage, beginning with 
one and advancing to eight. Partly, no doubt, from these 
traditions, or (as Josephus thinks) from the returning joy of the 
whole nation, the festival in after days bore the name of the 
“Feast of Lights.’ This would receive yet a fuller significance 
in connexion with another aspect of this great day. Though 
latest of all the Jewish festivals, it took rank at once with the 
earlier holy days. It won for itself a sanctity which neither the 
dedication of Solomon nor of Zerubbabel ! had acquired. Both 
of these consecrations had been arranged to coincide with the 
great autumnal Feast of the Tabernacles, the most festive of the 
Jewish solemnities, ‘That season had already passed while the 
patriots were hiding in the mountains ; and, therefore, if cele- 
brated at all, had been shorn of its general gaiety, or defiled by 
an attempted combination with the Bacchanalian? festival, to 
which its peculiarities lent themselves. Now, however, it was 
determined to make this new solemnity a repetition, as it were, 
of the Feast of Tabernacles.* It was called in after days ‘The 
‘Tabernacle Feast of the Winter ;’ and on this, its first occa- 
sion, there were blended with it the usual processions of that 
gay autumnal holiday, brandishing their woven branches of the 
palm,* and other trees whose evergreen foliage cheered the 
dull aspect of a Syrian December. And we can hardly doubt 
that they would, in accordance with the name of the ‘ Feast of 
* Lights,’ add to its celebration that further characteristic of the 
Feast of Tabernacles—the illumination of the whole precincts of 
the Temple by two great chandeliers placed in the court, by the 
light of which festive dances were kept up all through the night.? 


1 Edersheim, The Temple, 294. of identity. Compare Tac. Hist. v. 
2 Plutarch (Quest. Conv. v. 6, 2) dwells 3 2 Macc. vi. 7. 
on the thyrsi, the gilt kidskin of the High . Tbid, X. 5. : ey 
Priest, the bells and the trumpets, as signs ° See Wetstein on John viii. r2. 
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There was an additional propriety in the transference of the 
natural festival of the vintage to this new feast because it coin- 
cided with the natural solemnity of welcoming the first light 
kindled in the new year. The 25th of December was at Tyre, as 
at Rome in after times, celebrated as the birthday of the Sun, the 
Hercules, the Melcarth of the Phoenician theology, dying on his 
funeral pyre, and reviving, phcenix-like, from his ownashes.’ It 
was the revival—the renewal—the Enczenia of man and of nature. 

The Temple was the kernel of Judzea, and having won that, 
the Maccabeeans might be said to have won everything. Still 
it was surrounded by a circle of enemies. Close at hand was 
the fortress occupied by the Syrian garrison. Against this Judas 
took the precaution?—apparently for the first time in Jewish 
history—of surrounding the whole of the Temple mount with 
high walls and strong towers, which remained as a permanent 
feature of the place. The two hostile parties stood entrenched 
in their respective positions, without mutual interference, like 
the rival factions in Jerusalem during the siege of Titus, or in 
Paris during its great insurrections. 

But on the further circumference there were three distinct 
sources of alarm. On the south was Edom, whose territory 
g.c. 164. now reached within a few miles of Jerusalem. On 


Campasn the east were the malignant tribes of Ammon and 
Edom. Moab. And on the north and west was that fringe 


of Grecian colonies which had been established chiefly in the 
ancient Canaanite or Philistine cities, by the Ptolemzan or 
Syrian kings. The year following on the dedication of the 
Temple was entirely occupied with repelling the intrusion of 
these hereditary enemies. The first effort of Judas was in the 
south against the old hereditary foe, the race of Esau. On the 
frontier of that territory was the craggy fortress commanding 
the pass and, from its situation called the House of the Rock 
(Beth-zur), already contested in the battle with Lysias. This 
was occupied by Judas as an outpost against Edom, and from 
this he attacked the whole of the hostile race. Now, if ever, 
began to be fulfilled the hope expressed in the bitterness of the 


+ Rao’ Rochette (Mémoires del Académie, xvii. Part I1,, p, 25); Ewald, y. 312. 
*1 Macc. iv. 60 
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Babylonian Exile, that a conqueror should return from those 
hated fastnesses, wading knee-deep in the blood! of Edom, and 
with his garments stained as if from the red winepress of the 
battle-fields of Bozra. From their entrenchments at the head 
or foot of the Pass of Akrabbim he swept eastward and drove a 
tribe, terrible then, unnamed before or since, ‘the children of 
‘Bean,’ into their ‘towers’ or ‘peels,’ which, in the savage spirit 
of Jewish retaliation, he burned with all their occupants ; and 
thus, still pressing onwards, in skirmish after skirmish routed the 
Ammonites, under their Greek commander Timotheus, and 
returned in triumph. But the campaign was only half com- 
pleted. The widespread magic of the name Judas is wonderfully 
attested by the entreaties for succour which pursued him into 
his? brief repose at Jerusalem. One came from the Trans- 
jordanic district which he had just left, announcing that 
Timotheus had rallied his forces, and driven the Israelites of 
the district into the fortress of Dathema, of site now unknown ; 
another, borne by messengers with their clothes torn in ex- 
Beyond pression of the extremity of their distress, to announce 
orsae. that the Grecian ‘settlers in the north and west had 
risen against the inhabitants of Galilee. Instantly Judas made 
his arrangements. To the north he sent his eldest brother 
Simon, whose exploits are briefly told, but who succeeded in# 
driving back the Grecian armies across the plain of Esdraelon 
to the very gates of Ptolemais. He himself took the ground 
already familiar to him in the Transjordanic forests, reserving 
for his assistance his brother ‘Jonathan the Cunning,’ As 
travellers now, so then, he gained the alliance of a friendly 
Arabian tribe. Throughout the district the inhabitants had 
shut themselves up for refuge in the numerous towns which of 
old had been renowned for the high walls which acted as 
defences against the Bedouins of the adjacent desert. The 
Greek leader had laid his plans for a simultaneous attack on all 
those fortresses on the same day. But at the very moment 


‘Isa. Ixiii. 1-6. 3x Macc. v. 23. Arbattis—z.e. the upper 
2 Macc. v.3. The same campaign is part of the Araboth or Arboth, or valley of 
told, though in different order and with the Jordan. See Simai and Palestine, 


different details, in 2 Macc. xii. 1-45. Appendix, § 10. 7 
4 u 
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when at early dawn the scaling-ladders were planted, and the: 
battering-rams prepared against one of the most important,, 
there broke through the stillness of the morning the well-known: 
trumpet-blast which the Grecian general recognised as the signal | 
that the*Hammer of the Gentiles was at hand, and the siege: 
was raised, and the besiegers fled. Another fight followed on. 
the banks of one of the mountain torrents that descend from 
the hills of Gilead to the Jordan. Judas dashed across the 
stream whilst his adversaries wavered, and down the way before 
him to the great sanctuary of Atargatis with the Two Horns,! 
and there destroyed them. This was the crowning act of his 
series of victories, gained, as we are assured, without the loss 
of a single Israelite, and the victor returned laden with spoil, 
and followed by vast masses of the Transjordanic population. 
On his way, in the pride of conquest, he destroyed the tower 
of Ephron, which refused them admittance. He crossed the 
Jordan, at the ford by which Gideon had returned from a like 
victorious expedition, to celebrate? the Feast of Pentecost in 
triumph at Jerusalem. And, now that all was thus secured, 
he completed his successes by one more more sally into Edom, 
reducing the ancient Hebron,? since the Exile converted into 
an Idumzan fortress, and destroying the last stronghold of the 
old Philistine worship at Ashdod. 

In this climax of the resistance of Israel there came the 
tidings that King Antiochus was suddenly dead. Alike in 
Death of Greek and Jewish records fable gathered round the 
See ees end of this splendid but wayward prince. Even to 
B.c. x64. his own co-religionists there was a strange significance 
in his sudden disappearance. It seemed to them as if it was 
a judgment for his reckless attack on the Temple* of Nanea, 
or the Moon-Goddess, in Persia; and even one of the Jewish® 
accounts represented him as having perished in his assault on 
the shrine. But the Hebrew historians not unnaturally con- 
nected the unexpected close of their persecutor’s career with 


2 Atargatis Carnion, 1 Macc. v. 44; 2 2 Mace. xii. 32. 
2 Mace. xii. 26; possibly the same Car- * Polyb. xxxi. rx, 
Daim as Asteroth Carnaim, Gen. xiv. 5. 


* x Macc. v. 65. 
®2Macc. i 16. 
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3 mortification at the reception of the tidings of their hero’s 
stories; and it agrees with their occasional recognition of 
me sparks of generous feeling in his capricious courses that 
ey give him the credit of a death-bed repentance for his 
isdeeds—in the latest account even a complete revocation 
his tyrannical edicts.! It was, no doubt, the crisis of the 
ntest. Whether the mysterious counsellor who, under the 
me of the Babylonian seer, had sketched in such minute 
tail the fortunes of the struggle till the moment of the 
secration of the Temple, saw or foresaw the death of the 
rsecutor, is doubtful. There are in the Book of Daniel dim 
ticipations of his end; but none of the frightful details with 
lich the historians of the next generation ? abound. 

From this moment the struggle, although it still continued, 
comes more complicated, and its fluctuating results more 
ficult to follow, the more so as the ultimate success of the 
surgents was now assured. On both sides there was the 
tanglement of a civil war. Alcimus,* Eliakim, or Jehoiakim, 
th a large body of adherents, maintained his position in 
rusalem as High Priest, by the influence of the Syrian 
urt against the Maccabeean warrior; and Antiochus, the 
ung prince, with Lysias as his guardian, had to fight for his 
ywn against his uncle Demetrius. But, leaving the details 
ich obscure the main thread of events, we may fix our 
ention on the conflict which raged in the closest quarters 
‘ween the two rival fortresses in Jerusalem itself. The 
mple mount was occupied by the insurgents ; the ancient 
del of David was occupied by the Greeks. To secure this 
sition a vast army was sent by Lysias down the Jordan valley, 
ich then besieged the Judean outpost, already taken and 

retaken, of Beth-zur. It was here that a battle took 
ie of place of which the unprecedented circumstances left 
“a deep impression on the Jewish mind. It was one 
the peculiarities of Alexander’s remote conquests that, 


- Maccabees vi. 1-16 ; 2 Maccabees ix. “may refer to the diseases by which Antio- 
: chus was consumed. 
Dan. xi. 45. Possibly Dan. vii. 11 ® See Lecture XLIX. 
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during this century, for the first and last time in West 
history, the Indian and African elephants were brought in 
play in military achievements. The Syrian and Alexandrt 
kings especially prided themselves on their display of the 
vast creatures. One of them had been known as ‘t 
‘elephant-master’! on account of this passion, and had giv 
five hundred as a wedding-present to his daughter. On tl 
occasion the elephants were distributed among the army rangé 
in Macedonian fashion, in phalanxes or columns. Each anin 
rose like a mountain from a troop of 1,000 infantry and 5 
cavalry, of which it was the centre. The animals were rous 
to fury by showing them the red juice of grapes and mulberri 
Their advance was magnificent. The attendant soldiers we 
dressed in chain armour, their helmets were of bright bra 
their shields of brass or of gold. Huge wooden towers rc 
on the backs of the elephants, fastened on by vast trappin 
The black Indian driver was conspicuous on the neck of ea 
animal, with a group of two or three soldiers round him, whi 
the Israelites magnified into a whole troop.?, Those who hz 
seen the effect even of an ordinary military escort defili 
through the grey hills and tufted valleys of Judzea can imagi 
the effect of this vast array of splendour. When ‘the s 
‘shone on the shields and helmets of gold and brass,’ t 
whole range of the rocky ridges and of the winding gle 
‘glistened therewith around, and shined like blazing torch 
The noise of the multitude, the tramp of the huge beasts, 1 
very rattling of the armour and caparisons was portento 
Fantastic traditions of this fight lingered in various forms- 
heavenly champion in white and gold—a charge like the spri 
of lions against walls of steel—the watchword, ‘Victory is 
‘God.’? But the sober fact was that for once the small ba 
of Judas’s indomitable infantry failed in the face of st 
tremendous odds—not, however, before the achievement 


“Revue des Deux Mondes, 1874, iv. or with ‘three or two,’ or else a cur 
483. : instance of the enormous exaggeratiot 
#32 is the impossible number in the the Jewish enumeration, 
text of x1 Macc. vi. 37. Possibly it is a > 2 Macc, xi, 8, 11; xiii. 15. 


confusion with the thirty-two elephants, 
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ve memorable deed. Eleazar, the fourth of the illustrious 
‘others, singling out an elephant which, from its towering 
ywdah, he imagined to bear the young Prince, determined 
sacrifice his life. He found his way through the hostile , 
nks, crept under the elephant, and by one thrust brought 
wn the enormous beast upon him—perishing, but winning 
7 his daring act the perpetual name which he desired. He 
as known to the next generation as Avaran, ‘the Beast- 
sticker.’ } 

The next decisive move was the victory over Nicanor, who 
as chosen to make an attack on Jerusalem, from the fanatical 
x62, hatred he bore against the insurgents, and whose 
cancr. name accordingly long survived the memory of 
ysias, Bacchides, Timotheus, and the rest, who come and 
iss like shadows. 

He had already taken part in the conflict at the time of the 
ittle of Emmaus,” and a peculiar pathos is given to his history 
7 the circumstance that of him alone, amongst all their oppo- 
nts at this period, there remained a tradition—difficult, 
srhaps, to reconcile with the hard language in which he is 
nerally described, but quite consistent with human character 
that, whatever might be his animosity against the Jewish 
ition, he had, perhaps from admiration of the earlier prowess 
splayed in their first encounter, conceived a strong personal 
Imiration and affection for Judas Maccabeus. ‘The momen- 
ry.consternation by which his sudden appearance checked 
Banding te insurgents under Simon, gave him the oppor- 
th Judas. tunity of opening friendly communications with 
idas himself. There was a natural suspicion. But Judas 
me to Jerusalem, and for the first time the two foes came 
ce to face, and in a moment each appreciated the other. It 
as the meeting of Claverhouse and Morton. 

They sat side by side on chairs of state,* like the curule 
ats of the Roman magistrates. The Syrian general was 
x Mace. vi. 43-46; ii. 5. | Ant. xii. 10, 4, and Polyb, xxxi. 22, 


: If he is the same as the Nicanor of 1 makes this doubtful. 
scc- But the incident recorded in Jos. 3 2 Macc. xiv. 2. 
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completely fascinated. He could not bear to have Judas ¢ 
of his sight—‘he loved the man from his heart.’ He enter 
into his future plans. He entreated him to lay aside tl 
wandering course, to have a wife and children of his own. 
held out the picture of marriage, and a quiet and settled hom 
The High Priest’s office was apparently suggested as the havi 
of the warrior’s stormy career. If we may trust the bri 
sentence! which follows, Judas accepted the advice so cordial 
that the long-delayed event took place—that he married, at 
for a time settled quietly and happily in domestic life. Su 
denly all was changed. The jealous rival Alcimus saw in th 
friendship the ruin of his own hopes, denounced Nicanor to t 
King, and procured an order that Judas should be Sent 

prisoner to Antioch. Nicanor was deeply hurt. He could n 
break his plighted troth to his friend. He could not ventu 
to disobey the royal order. His uneasy conscience show 
itself in the fierceness of his temper and the roughness of 1 
manners, Judas boded no good and escaped. A skirmi 
took place between him and some of the royal troops at Caphi 
salama in the plain of Sharon. The two friends pate to m« 
no more. 

The excited tradition of the next generation represented t 
furious Greek as standing in the great outer? court of 
Temple—the priests and chiefs of the people vainly endé 
vouring to propitiate him by showing him the offering prepar 
on the altar for the welfare of the Syrian king. With an 
sulting gesture Nicanor stretched out his hand to the Tem 
and swore that unless Judas was given up to him he wor 
level the building, break down the altar, and erect on its sit 
Temple to the Grecian Bacchus. The terrified hierarchy, 
in the old days, took up their position between the altar a 
the Temple, and invoked the Divine aid for their sanctuary 
recently purified. Amongst those who were specially obnoxi 
to Nicanor was Rhazis, a Jew conspicuous for his aust 


* 2 Mace. xiv. 25, éydunoer, evordbnoer, 22 Macc. xiv. 31, 33. The pas 
€xowaynce Biov. It almost looksasifthis well illustrates the difference of tepdv 
were a mistranslation of part of Nicanor’s vads. 
advice. 
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‘ism. He was determined not to give the enemy the 
> of insulting him by capture, and, rather than yield, 
voured to destroy himself, first by falling on his sword in 
wer where he had taken refuge, then springing from the 
to the ground, and then, despite his ghastly wounds, 
ng himself headlong from one of the precipitous cliffs 
city. All this stamped the memory of Nicanor with 
ynal horror.! 
last the vengeance came, in the fitting place and from 
ting man. In that same memorable pass of Beth-horon 
where Judas had gained his first victory, he was now 
on, to gain his last: ‘There, amongst his native hills, he 
was encamped, at a village at the foot of the Pass. 
It that it was again one of the critical moments of his 
md his address (so it was believed in the next genera- 
artook of that strong historic enthusiasm which marked 
aracter. He told his army that in his dreams he had 
nias,? the last blameless High Priest before the disorders 
time began, whose intercessions had called down the 
ers of Divine wrath on Heliodorus, and who had fallen a 
to the sacrilegious jealousy of his rivals in the laurel 
of Daphne. The venerable man had appeared as in 
e true dignified Priest, the true Israelite nobleman,? 
is reverend demeanour, his gentle manners, his gracious 
ice, the model of virtuous training from his youth up- 
As of old in the Temple, so had he seemed to be 
1g, with his hands outstretched in prayer for the whole 
Judea. Suddenly, in answer to the High Priest’s sup- 
yn, there started into view the apparition of a magnificent, 
1eaded figure, of lofty stature and commanding presence. 
said Onias, ‘is the lover of our brethren, the inter- 
for our people and our holy city. This is Jeremiah, 
rophet of God.’ In that age of silent expectation this 
1e vision of the Suffering Servant of the Eternal, who 
yme to be regarded almost as the Patron Saint of 


Viacc. xiv. 37-46. ; 2 [bid. xv. 12-17. 
Adv Kai &yaddv. The Greek expression for ‘gentleman.’ 2 Macc. xy. 
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Palestine, might well have presented itself to the devout 
sleeping thoughts. The Prophet seemed to stretch a 
right hand, as if with a pledge of support, and gave to J} 
golden sword.- It was not merely like the short! w 
which he had hitherto wielded from the day when he 
from the dead hand of his earliest foe Apollonius, but thi 
broadsword of the Macedonian phalanxes. ‘Take thi 
‘ sword,’ said the Prophet, ‘and with it thou shalt crush 
‘ enemies.’ ? 

The battle was felt to be decisive, especially for the 
ple,? which ran the risk of another defilement or destr 
that would undo all the labour and joy of the recent c¢ 
tion. Alike in the mountain pass, and in Jerusalem 
which the hills which encompass Beth-horon are visib 
‘agony’ was intense. The intrepid chief with his smal 
saw the huge and variegated host approach, the furiot 
phants snorting in the centre, the cavalry hovering ¢ 
wings. It was, if ever, a time and place to invoke the 
aid which supports the few against the many. It was n 
the spot where Joshua had defeated the kings of Canai 
where tradition fixed the more‘ recent deliverance from 
cherib. With these thoughts (and in this both the earl: 
later narratives substantially agree) Judas raised his ha 
heaven, and called on the All-seeing, Wonder-workin; 
‘Thou, O Lord, sentedst thine angel in the reign of Hi 
“and didst destroy from the camp of Sennacherib an h 
‘and fourscore and five thousand. Now, O Ruler 
* Heavens, send a good angel before us and strike tert 
‘trembling, and with Thy mighty arm may they be 
‘down, who have come with blasphemy against Th 
‘Temple!’ The army of Nicanor came on with tr 
sounding in accord with their triumphal heathen ® war 
The army of Judas advanced (the expression remind 
the Ironsides) ‘fighting with their hands and_prayir 


*poudata in 2 Macc. xv. 16 as distinct  apds tév arépa(Grimmone2 Ma 
from yxxatpa in 1 Macc. iii. 12. “700 KaOnyracuévov vaov, 2 
*Philo (De Execratione) regards the 18. * See Light 
~venerable seer of the past as mapaxAnros ° 2 Macc. xv. 25 (radvwv). : 
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hearts.’ The rout was complete. The neighbouring 
s' and the surrounding hills were roused by the horn of 
accabee, as of another Roland, to intercept the passes 
and cut off the fugitives. There was a later tradition 
still, that when Judas encountered his former friend 
battle he called out, ‘ Take care of thyself, Nicanor 2—it 
thee that I come!’ But in the earlier version it was not 
by the hand of Judas that Nicanor was slain ; he fell 

in the first onset of the battle, and it was only after 

se that his corpse was found, recognised by his splendid 
r. Wild was the exultation, loud the shout, with which 
ir own Hebrew tongue the Jewish army blessed their 
- Deliverer. Then (it is no unfitting conclusion) laden 
poil, they came in triumph to Jerusalem. Amongst the 
s the most conspicuous were the head of Nicanor and. 
ot hand and arm from the shoulder downwards, which 
id severed from the body as it lay on the battlefield. The 
assembled before the altar to receive them. The head 
nd (like Hasdrubal’s in Hannibal’s camp) were held up 
the Greek garrison in the fortress. The head was fastened 
fortress itself. The hand, which had been so proudly 
ed forth in defiance against the Temple, was nailed to the 
astern entrance of the inner court, known long after as the 
3eautiful, but also as ‘the Gate of? Nicanor’ from this 
> reminiscence. The tongue with which the insults were 
| was cut into small pieces and thrown for the birds to 
. It was a savage revenge—so savage, and, in the sacred 
sts, approaching so nearly to a profanation, that neither 
us nor the earlier historian ventures to mention it ; but 
1 such detail and so confirmed by long tradition, and 
by analogous usage in so many a Christian country, that 
eems no reason to doubt it. One further honour was to 
towed on the victory. It was a day already auspicious, 
Ant. xii. 10,5. 75 Macc. v. 16. in a storm to lighten the ship, that a sea- 
,er explanation, but probably ofa monster swallowed it and threw it out on 
e, was given, that Nicanor, an the shore at Joppa, where he found it on 


ian Greek, had brought the gate his arrival (see the various Rabbinical 
sandria; that it was thrown over _— quotations collected by Herzfeld, ii. 345),, 
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the 13th of the month Adar—the eve of the Feast of Put 
or, as the historian calls it, the eve of ‘ Mordecai’s Day 3. 
the anniversary itself was to be hereafter! called ‘Nice 
‘ Day.’ 

This was the crowning success of Judas. A wider s} 
seemed opening before him, a new and powerful ally w: 
ee ne point of joining his cause, when he was sud 
Eleasa and Cut off. The Syrian army under Bacchides adva 
Judas. down the Jordan valley to avenge the defe 
Bc x6 Nicanor. From a cause which the historian’ 
not explain, but which incidental illustrations will enab 
presently to indicate with fatal precision, Judas found a 
culty in mustering his forces. A veil, as it were, is drawn 
his last effort. Even the place is uncertain.2 We cann 
sure whether he encountered the enemy in his old hau 
the valleys branching into the hills from his native villa; 
whether he had been decoyed away into the far north k 
sources of Jordan, or by the caverned rocks which ove! 
the Lake of Gennesareth. In the latest traditions? he 
presented as advancing to the fight with the lion-like p 
his earlier days, and brandishing his sword, whether that 1 
he had won from Apollonius, or that which he had rec 
from the Prophet in the vision at Beth-horon. ‘The fa 
trumpet sounded for the last time. From morning till 
the conflict lasted. One wing of the Syrian army fled I 
the charge, but the other pursued the pursuers, and be 
the two the gallant champion was caught. His watcl 
before the battle was cherished as his latest utterance.4 
he saw the odds against which he had to fight, ‘God forbi 
“I should do this thing and flee away from them ; if ow 
‘be come, let us die manfully for our brethren, and let 1 
‘leave behind a stain upon our honour.’ His dead bod 


* Herzfeld, ii. 345. See Lecture XLV. that case Eleasa might be Lai 
*x Macc. ix.2. Galgaga is Galileein Dan. But on the other hand it s¢ 
Jos. Ant. xii. 11. Avrbela also points to probable that he should have ven 
the fortress above the Lake of Gennesareth, far from Judza, 
Masaloth possibly to its well-known caves *5 Macc. v. 17, 3. 
(Herzfeld, ii. 346), (see Lecture L.), and in *x Macc. ix, 18-20, 
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id by the two worthiest of his brothers ; they laid him in the 
sstral sepulchre at Modin, and a dirge went up from the 
% nation for him, like that of David over Saul and Jona- 
: ‘How is the valiant man fallen, the deliverer of Israel!’ 

With the death of Judas ends the first stage of the struggle 
independence. Hardly any character of the later days of 
Judaism so strikes the imagination as the hero who, 
of all military chiefs, accomplished the largest ends 
| the scantiest means, who from the brink of extermination 
sd his nation to a higher level of freedom than they had 
yyed since the fall of the Monarchy. ‘He had been ever 
> chief defender of his countrymen both in body and 
nd ; he had maintained his early love for his people un- 
9ken to the end.’! - No conflict in their history has been 
e frequently recorded. Even David’s story is told but 
e; the story of the Maccabzan struggle is repeated at 
rvals of successive generations in no less than four separate 
ions. And around the struggle revolves the mysterious 
k which still exercises the critic, which still stirs the 
science, which filled the whole imagination of the coming 
uries of the Jewish people. When some good men 
rd it as a disparagement of the Book of Daniel that 
10uld have been evoked by the Maccabzan conflict, it is _ 
use they have not adequately conceived the grandeur of 
crisis, nor recognised the fact that, when the final agony 
he nation approached, two centuries later, there was no 
od which so naturally supplied the imagery for its hopes 
fears as that which was covered by the blows and counter- 
ys between Antiochus the Brilliant Madman and Judas 
Hammer of the Heathen. If in the visions of Daniel the 
cipations of the deliverance are thought worthy of being 
nunced by the Archangel Gabriel,? if the hero who shall 
mplish the deliverance is summoned to receive his reward 
ayriads of ministering spirits, not less in the poetic accounts 
he Second Book of Maccabees does the valiant ruler with 
little band appear surrounded by angelic champions. 


Macc. xv. 30. 2 Dan. vii. 14; ix. 27 (Speaker's Commentary, vol. vi. 336). 
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Sometimes, when he is marching out of Jerusalem on a sudd 
there starts up a horseman clothed in white, who heads the lit 
band, brandishing his shield and spear! of gold. Sometim 
in the thick of the fray five splendid horsemen start as if fic 
the sky, rattling their golden bridles, as if the celestial guardia 
of the five gallant brothers. One gallops before, and on ea 
side of Maccabzeus ride, two and two, the other four, protecti 
him with shield, and spear, and sword, and darting lightnin 
at their enemies.” 

Such apparitions—the counterparts of the Twin Gods 
’ the battle of the? Lake Regillus, of St. Iago in the Spani 
armies, of the angels of victory and defeat which even n 
hover before the eyes of Russian # soldiers in the crisis of t 
combat, of St. Nicholas who caught in the air the bombs of t 
British fleet at the holy fortress of Solowetsky in the Wh 
Sea—are the outward expressions of the deep moral significar 
of the Maccabzean struggle. The sober style of the contempor: 
account is content with the moral qualities of the human hea 
and hands by which the victory is won. But the interest is r 
less vivid, nor the glory of that ‘Son of Man’ less transpare 
in the solid prose than in the radiant poetry of the period. 1 
us consider some of the characteristics from which this inter 
is derived, 

1, There may be a momentary disappointment when 
reflect that the special objects which provoked the contenti 
Narrowness Were such as the highest religious minds of sub 
ofconflict. quent times have regarded as trivial or tempora 
The rite of circumcision, for which the choicest spirits of 1 
nation fled into the caverns and hills of Palestine, was t 
centuries later regarded by Saul of Tarsus as absolutely 
different. The sabbath and the sabbatical year, for the s: 
of which they exposed themselves to defeat and ruin, w 
pronounced by him to be amongst the beggarly elements 
the world—shadows and not realities. One of them has be 


* 2 Macc. xi. 7. Rome. 
* Suampemeis, mavomAia. 2 Mace, x. 29, * Kinglake’s Crimean War, i. 458, 
30 (Grimm). * x Cor. vii. 19; Gal. vi. 15. 


* Preface to Macaulay's Lays of Ancient © Gal. iv. 9; Col. ii. 16. 
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gandoned altogether by the Jewish race itself, the other has 
een so modified in the Christian world as to have almost 
sased to bear the same name or serve the same end. The 
istinctions of food, which to the martyrs of the Maccabzean age 
ere the tests for which they endured the most cruel torments, 
ere declared in the vision to Peter by the seashoré! at Joppa 
) be of not the slightest importance in the sight of God. The 
icrifices, of which the sudden extinction under the pressure of 
mtiochus seemed to be-the cessation of the very pulse of 
sligion, have vanished, and the neglect which once seemed to 
e the most terrible of desolations now reigns through every 
hurch and through every synagogue. Even the hated statues 
nd pictures of heathen divinities, which filled with horror the 
uind of every pious Israelite at that time, now stand un- 
hallenged at the corners of the streets and adorn the walls of 
1e houses in every capital of Europe. Doubtless, as was 
rged by the Alexandrian Jew Philo? at a later epoch, these . 
sages each contributed to the support of the Jewish nationality, 
> that (to use his own homely illustration) ‘if one brick were © 
taken out the whole house would have fallen to pieces.’ Yet 
ill the fact remains that there was a narrowness in the conflict 
hich in time was destined to make itself felt. And even 
ithout looking further than the career of Judas Maccabzus, 
re see that the true interest of the struggle rose above these 
xternal watchwords, and that the heroic family which fought 
yr them had a wider and deeper insight than belonged to any 
1ere ceremonial forms. 

2. In this instance the danger lay in the absorption of 
udaism not into the higher spirit of Athens or Alexandria, 
evation of DUt into that basest and most corrupt form of hea- 
virit. thenism of which the very name ‘Syrus’ or ‘Syrian’ 
as the byword. And the stern resistance to it is a signal 
xample of the ‘stubbornness and stiffness of neck’ which, 
1ys the Rabbinical? tradition, Moses mentioned as a fault, 
ut knowing in a prophetic spirit that it would be not the 

1 Acts x. 15, 2 Ad Caium, Pp. 99. 3 Raphall, i. 232. 
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ruin but the salvation of the people against force, and fraud: 
and persecution. 

It might have been thought, that with such an excessive 
tenacity to these outward symbols, the nation would have fell 
that in their loss all was lost, and resigned itself to despair: 
Not so. With that inextinguishable fire of spiritual faith which 
burned beneath the superficial crust, it was recognised, even 
in that contention for the framework of things which so soon 
were ready to wax old and vanish away, that there was some- 
thing better and more enduring even than Temple or sacrifice. 
That strain which we hear at the moment of ‘the profanation 
of the sanctuary is the prelude of a higher mood. ‘God did 
‘not choose the people for the place’s sake, but the place for! 
‘the people’s sake.’ The calamities which befell them were 
felt to be the consequence of their having been ‘ wrapped in 
‘many sins.’ The tendency, so natural at such moments, 
to throw the blame on others was kept in check by the genuine 3 
and generous sentiment of self-accusation which breathes 
through the histories and devotions of this period. 

Of this elevation of religion the Maccabzean family were 
the main representatives, and thus an insensible undercurrent 
of divergence sprang up between them and the more fanatical 
of their followers. ‘The ‘ Pious’ 4 or ‘ the Chasidim ’ are con- 
stantly mentioned as a party on whom the true patriots were 
obliged to count for support, but on whom they could not 
securely reckon. The unreasoning abstinence from self- 
defence ® on the Sabbath was put aside by Mattathias with a 
disdainful impatience—according to one account, with a fine 
insight into the spirit © of the ancient Law, in which he seemed 
to see that its purpose was not to destroy life, but to save it. 
The Priests on more than one occasion brought dishonour on 
the cause by a fanatical foolhardiness, which the wise leader of 
the insurgents vainly strove to check.? There was a secret 
reluctance in the stricter party to break altogether with the 


1 2 Macc. v. 19. 2 Ibid. v. 18. *x Macc. ii. 42, * 5 [bid. ii. 40. 
§ Dan. ix. 4-19 ; Psalm Ixxix. 9 ; 2 Macc. ° Ley. xviii. 5. See Raphall, i. 242. 
vi. 12-16. "x Mace. v. 67; vii. 13. 
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itimate successor of Aaron, as represented in the renegade 
est Alcimus,! and, although it is not expressly mentioned, 
can hardly doubt that the elevation? of the Maccabzean 
nily to the High Priesthood, of which the first attempt was 
cerned in the case of Judas, though not realised till after his 
ath in the person of his brother, must have been a rude 
ck to many a cherished prejudice. The race of Joarib 
m which they sprang was studiously disparaged ; the very 
mes of Modin and Maccabee were twisted into words of 
ominy, signifying ‘rebellion,’ or ‘revolt.’ It would almost 
m as if the enlarged policy of Judas in seeking allies from 
; outside world was the object of suspicion to the Muckle- 
uths and Macbriars of this older Covenant, and thus one of 
causes of that sudden defection of his troops which cost 
n his life at the close of his career.! 
Nor did this alienation of the narrow spirit of the religious 
rld of Judaism from the heroic chief to whom was due the 
toration of the sanctuary and the nation terminate with the 
affection against which he had to contend in his lifetime. 
is a striking fact which can hardly be accidental that, 
hrined as was his memory in the popular histories which 
: in the successive books called after him, it is almost entirély 
regarded in the traditions ef the Talmudic schools. Not 
> of his exploits—not even his name—occurs in the Mishna. 
the annual thanksgiving which commemorates the deliver- 
-e from Antiochus the name of Judas is not mentioned, 
1 even the intervention of the family is veiled under the 


‘Mace. vii. 14. - us I am assured the Lord will have 
> Mace. xiv. 26. Raphall, i. 325. ‘wrought wondrously.” But I am in- 
Raphall, i. 345. formed by Professor Neubauer that this is 


n Gritz (iii. 10), copied by Raphall (i. an incorrect quotation, and that the pas- 
without verification, there professes sage from the Midrash—itself of a very 
e given a direct proof ofthis fromthe late date, the twelfth century—is of no 
rash Hanuka. ‘Johanan,theleaderof authority. It may possibly represent some 
Pious, was wroth, and said to the _ earlier tradition, but as it stands it is a 
monean : Isit not written, Cursedisthe | mass of confusion. It is Mattathias the 
n that putteth his trust in thee while | Aigh Priest who addresses the Asmonean, 
heart departeth from the Lord , but in the name not of the Chasidim, but of 
ssed is he that trusteth in the Lord, the congregation ; and the protest precedes 
the Lord will be his trust? Thou not a defeat, but a victory. The Gentiles 
| thine, I and mine, we represent the in question are not the Romans but the 
sIve tribes of the Lord, and through _— Parthians. 
U2 
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unhistorical name of Mattathias the High Priest.! As Columt 
in Ireland, as Joan of Arc in France, as Robert the Bruce - 
Scotland, as Simon de Montfort in England, so Judas Mai 
cabzeus, neglected or disparaged by the ecclesiastical authoritie 
received his canonisation only from the popular voice, ar 
from the judgment of posterity. Yet in a certain sense th 
disparagement was from their point of view more just than I 
or they could have discerned at the time ; even as the re 
grandeur of his cause by a strange irony is derived in larg 
measure from the nobler side of the Grecian influences whic 
he devoted his life to oppose. 

3. That spirit of patriotism which had been developed | 
the longings of the Captivity and the joy of the Retw 
assumed at this epoch a form and style which, mo 
than any previous incidents of the Jewish histor 
recalls the maxims of Greek and Roman history. ‘We fig 
‘for our lives and our laws.’ ‘The jeopardising of a galla 
‘soldier is to the end that he might deliver his people ar 
‘ win himself a perpetual name.’ ‘Let us die manfully for o 
‘brethren and not stain our honour.’ ‘I will show myse 
‘such as mine old age requireth, and leave a notable examp 
‘to such as be going to die courageously for the honourab 
‘and holy laws.’ These are expressions which are Genti 
rather than Jewish, which remind us of Leonidas ar 
Horatius Cocles more than of Moses or David. The career 
Judas exemplifies the posing. truth of the Scottish poet 
invocation, 


Patriotism. 


The Patriot’s God peculiarly Thou art, 
His Friend, Inspirer, Guardian, and Reward. 


It is precisely because the name of Maccabeeus has a nation 
and warlike rather than a theological savour, that he h 
deserved a special place amongst the heroes of mankind, 
combining in one, in a preeminent degree, the associations 
the patriot and the saint. For this reason the old medizey 
romancers and artists did well when they placed him, not in tl 


* Raphall, i. 345. 
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clusive circle of Jewish or Christian hagiology, but in the 
ger sphere of the Nine Worthies drawn from every nation 
d land, not only with Joshua and David, but with Alexander 
d Cesar, with Arthur and Charlemagne. For this reason 
€ greatest of modern musicians, when he wished to celebrate 
th the grandest military strains the return of a youthful Prince 
ym the victorious ! campaign in which he had, as was believed 
the time, delivered his country from the bondage of tyranny 
d superstition, chose as the framework of his oratorio the ex- 
dits of Judas Maccabzeus, and made his triumph over Nicanor 
€ occasion for the chorus which has greeted every British 
rior since, ‘See the Conquering Hero comes.’ 

4. But the broader aspect of the Maccabezean history is not 
nfined to its patriotic fervour. In the very language of the 
stile descriptions the Greek rhetoric has mingled with the 
losophy. F{ebrew simplicity so strongly as to show how the 
al against Hellenism failed to resist its subtle and penetrating 
Juence. ‘The first book of Maccabees, indeed, retains on the 
iole the ancient style. The lament and the parting counsels 
Mattathias are such as might have come from the life of Jere- 
ah or Ezra. But even then the military and geographical 
tails have a tincture of Polybius ; and when we read the 
cond book, the speeches and conversations have all the flow 
the orations which Greek and Latin historians place in the 
yuths of their heroes. And yet further, when we arrive at the 
uth book—of uncertain date, and probably the last native 
shoot of the literary stimulus of the Maccabzean age—it is 
t merely the form, but the substance of the philosophy of 
istotle and Zeno which reigns supreme. It is, as Ewald says,? 
r only specimen of a Jewish sermon. But it is a sermon 
out a sacred text, or rather its text is the government of the 
ssions by the supremacy of Reason or Principle. Livris 
tler’s Discourse on Human Nature illustrated, with all the 
gid eloquence of the Alexandrian school, by the story 
Eleazar and the seven martyrs. The Four Cardinal Vir- 
s figure in the place of the Mosaic Law, the Law itself is 


The Duke of Cumberland’s return from Culloden in 1745. * Ewald, v. 485+, 
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transfigured in the light of Greek Philosophy. The imagery * is 
drawn, not from the mountains or forests of Palestine, but from 
- the towers and reefs that guard the harbour of Alexandria, 
from the legends of the Dying Swan and of the voices of the 
Sirens. 

5. There was a still more definite connexion between the 
faith of the Maccabees and that of the Gentile world against 
Reliefin Which they were contending. We have watched the 
Immortality. gradual growth of the hope of immortality along the 
progress of the Jewish race, enkindled by the aspirations of 
the Psalmists, deepened by the misfortunes of the Captivity, 
coloured, perchance, by the contact with Zoroastrianism.? We 
have seen its deliberate expression? in the teaching, if not of 
Socrates, yet of his greatest disciple. We have witnessed, 
though at what date we know not, the clear and vivid statement 
of the Greek and Hebrew belief combined in the culminating 
revelation of Alexandrian Judaism, ‘the Wisdom of Solomen.’4 
In Palestine the prospect of futurity had still for the people at 
large remained under the veil that had rested on it from the 
time of Moses ; though with occasional glimpses furnished ir 
some of the bolder utterances of Psalmist or Prophet,*® who fo: 
themselves, if not for others, claimed a share in the eterna 
communion with the Eternal. The one great teacher who hac 
appeared in Judea since Malachi—the son of Sirach—wa: 
entirely silent on the world beyond the grave. ‘O death, hov 
‘ bitter is the remembrance of thee to a man that liveth at res 
‘in his possessions! . . . O death, how acceptable is thy sen 
‘tence unto the needy and unto him whose strength faileth 
‘... Fear not the sentence of death ; remember them tha 
‘ have been before thee, and that come after ; for this is the 
‘ sentence of the Lord over all flesh.’ In this calm but gloom 
resignation is summed up the experience of the most gifted sag. 
in Palestine twenty years before the Maccabzean insurrection 
But in the course of that insurrection—or, at least, in the record 


14 Mace. xiii. 7; zbid. xv. 14. * Lecture XLVI. 
* Lecture XLV. * See Ewald, Lehr. von Gott. ii. 442. 
* Lecture XLVII. © Ecclus. xli. 5,2, 3. 
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it—‘the belief in immortality’ which the Grecian philosophy 
id communicated to the Jewish schools of Alexandria started 
to a prominence which it had never achieved before, and 
iich it never lost afterwards. ‘It is true that in the trans- 
igured form in which they correspond to the true Religion 
hese hopes had long been established in Israel as one of the 
1ighest and most enduring fruits which its thousand years’ ex- 
yerience had brought forth upon its sacred soil. Not till now, 
LOwever, can it be said that this fruit was so natural that it would 
lever again disappear ; and if the immovable hope of immor- 
ality and resurrection is the true and only weapon that cannot 
ye wrested from us, by which in the spiritual struggles of 
umanity all the sufferings of the time can be victoriously 
ndured, all the tyranny of the earth broken, and all imperish- 
ble happiness attained—it must be admitted that, through 
he deep surging storm of the age, there was sent from above, 
1 this faith which nothing could take away, the only sword 
f salvation; against whose edge the most fatal terrors! would 
trike in vain.’ It is not only that in the Book of Daniel, 
h a precision sharpened by the intensity of conflict, it is 
nounced that ‘many of them that sleep in the dust of the 
arth shall awake ; some to everlasting life, some to shame 
nd everlasting contempt. And they that be wise shall shine 
s the brightness of the blue sky, and they that help many to 
ghteousness shall shine as the stars for ever and ever.’? It 
1ot only that in the Psalter of Solomon? we are told that 
hoso fear the Lord shall rise to eternal life, and their life is 
| the light of the Lord and shall no longer fail.’ It is into 
- very tissue of the history that the belief is interwoven, and 
forms which, whilst they show its Western origin, show also 
t it had struck root in the Jewish heart with all the tenacity 
an Eastern faith. The earliest version of the story, indeed, 
till silent, like the Son of Sirach. But the traditions of the 
e, as handed down in the second and fourth books? of the 


Ewald, v. 306. ?Dan. xii. 2,3(Heb.) | Cyrene, may have been more easily filled 
bid. iii. 16. with Greek ideas. Still, the connexion 
» Mace. vii. 9. This book, no doubt, | withthe Palestine insurrection implies that 
eing abridged from a work writtenin the belief had reached thither. 
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Maccabees, relate distinctly and firmly how the seven brother 
and their mother trusted that ‘the King of the world woull 
‘ raise up them who had died for His laws unto everlasting life: 
And not only in the words but in the deeds recorded is the nev 
doctrine exemplified. The desperate effort of Rhaziz to destro: 
himself ‘manfully’ rather than be dishonourably treated by hi 
~ enemies, in the very Paganism of its depreciation of life,’ implie 
a new form of contempt for death, in the mind of the historian 
Offerings for eVidently based on his confidence of another state 
the Dead. And, yet further, an incident is recorded, too circum 
stantial to be set aside, which indicates that the belief not onl 
existed, but had already begun to run into those curious specu 
lations which have themselves in turn darkened the hope tha 
engendered them. After one of the battles of Judas in th 
plains of Philistia, when, according to custom, they rested o1 
the following Sabbath, and took up the corpses of their killec 
to lay them in their ancestral tombs, it was found that under 
neath the inner clothing of each dead man were amulets in th 
form of the small idols found in the Temple of Jamnia.? 1 
was the last lingering trace of the ancient Philistine practice ¢ 
taking into battle figures of their divinities as charms again: 
danger.* The victorious soldiers of the Maccabzean army, with 
superstition hardly less excusable than that of their unfortunate 
comrades, sprang to the conclusion that these amulets had bee 
the destruction of thosewhohad wornthem. After the first triur 
phant exultation that they had not fallen into the same snare ¢ 
others, Judas, with the generous® sympathy which characterise 
him, was struck with the fear, still tinged with the same cor 
fusion of ideas, lest the gallant survivors should, by the commo 
partnership of war and nationality, share the guilt of the crim 
of their fellow-soldiers, and accordingly caused a collection t 
be made, man by man, which amounted at least to the su 
of 2,000 Greek coins, for a sacrifice which should efface tt 


* The peculiar characters of Samson and ** Those on whom the tower of Silo: 
Saul give a different colour to the act, in * fell, were they sinners above all men 
1 Sam. xxxi. 4, Judg. xvi. 30. (Luke xiii. 4.) 

* 2 Mace. xii. 39-45. ® yevvatos lovdas, 2 Macc. xii. 42. 


% 2 Sam. v. 21; 1 Chron, xiv. re. 
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mory of the sin of the fallen combatants. The act was 
arded as one of peculiar significance ; there was something 
it ‘ noble,’ ‘becoming,’ and ‘thoughtful,’? like a chief who 
that his soldiers were part of himself, and who cast his 
nce forward to their future in another world. The offering 
ich they thus made, collecting for the whole army, might, 
chance, benefit even those who had perished with the idola- 
us images on their bosoms ; it would still more benefit those 
o had no direct share in the guilt; and if any such had 
len or might fall in the conflict, it might even be considered 
an offering of thankful gratitude. 

The whole incident is full of characteristic traits ; the last 
‘ker of the old Canaanitish idolatry, the inborn superstition 
the Jewish race, the gracious act of the leader, rising above 
>‘transitory terror of the moment, and endearing himself to 
° troops by his care that they should not, even unconsciously, 
ve incurred the danger which he apprehended. But it is 
ost remarkable as exhibiting what has been truly called ‘ the: 
arliest distinct assertion of a Jewish belief in the resurrection,’? 
d that belief, as it was derived in the first instance from the 
reek world, so now expressed itself in a practice unknown 
fore to Israel, but common in Greece, of making offerings 
the graves of the dead, which should divert from them any 
ance of Divine displeasure that might rest upon them. In 
e Gentile usage it took the form of libations or sacrifices to 
e departed spirits themselves. In the Maccabzean practice 
jis was modified, in accordance with the nobler religious 
eling of Judaism, by addressing them not to the dead but for 
1e dead to God. In this form it passed into the early Christian 
‘hurch, but with the further change of substituting the simple 
spirations of prayer for the cumbrous sacrifices of Jewish 
nd Pagan rites. This innocent thought, based on the natural 
sligious instinct alike of heathen and of Jew, at last cul- 
rinated in the elaborate system of buying and selling of 


: This seems to be the meaning of the fallen in battle) —yapror/proy—in LXX. 
hole passage, 2 Macc. xii. 40-45. Ob- only used here, but common in classical 


srve the words Kxad@s—acTeiws—Sraroy- authors for a ‘ thankoffering.” 
*suevos, and again, mporentwKdoTav (= 2 Milman’s Hist. of Fews, ii. 8. 
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prayers, regardless of the reasonable devotion alike of Jew + 
of Christian. But the practice itself belongs to the earlie 
and simplest endeavour to unite the dead and the living in o 
spiritual communion, and the circumstance that this is the om 
solitary example of it in the whole range of the Greek « 
Hebrew Scriptures has caused the name of ‘ Maccabee’ t 
pass into a synonym, in a large part of Christendom, fo 
funereal celebrations.! 

It will thus be seen what was the peculiarity of the super 
stitious dread which Judas sought to allay, what the beauty c 
his act as it seemed to his Cyrenian biographer, what its con 
nexion with the glorious doctrine of Grecian philosophy, whick 
in spite of his stubborn resistance to Grecian tyranny, h 
thus solemnly celebrated at the altar in Jerusalem. Neve 
before had the existence of the departed in the unseen worl 
assumed so tangible a form. ‘ Resurrection,’ the great word ¢ 
the New Testament, first comes prominently forward in th 
mouths of the Maccabean martyrs and heroes. It was a 
though the resurrection of the nation gave a solid shape to th 
belief which henceforth was never to be lost. 

6. There is one more aspect of the Maccabzean strugg! 
which has left a decisive mark on the religious history of th 
nation, For the first time the attack of their enemies wz 
directed, not only (as in the invasions of the Assyrian < 
Babylonian kings) against the people, the city, and the Templ 
but against the sacred books which—thanks to the exertions « 
Ezra and Nehemiah—had now taken their place amongst tt 
treasures of the nation. It had been the object of the Syria 
persecutors to destroy the copies of the Law whenever foun 
or to render them valueless in the eyes of the nation by pain 
ing on their margins the figures of heathen divinities. Suc 
an attempt, as in the parallel case of Diocletian’s persecutic 
of the Christians, must have had the natural effect of causir 


* It has been pointed out tome thatthe Primitive Culture, i. 359). For the sa 
*Danse Maccabre,’ as an expression for _ reason probably the register of the Morg 
the Dance of Death, is supposed to have _ was called ‘Le Livre des Maccabées,’ a 
its origin in the use of 2 Macc. xii. inthe the French slang word for a drowned 
funeral offices of the Latin Church(Tylor’s _is ‘ Macchabée.’” 
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Jews to cling more closely to these monuments of their 
h, and to gather up whatever fragments might be lost. Such 
eling, as we have seen, had already manifested itself in the 
apilations of ancient documents during the Exile, and in 
time of Nehemiah produced the first definite attempt at a 
f complete collection. That collection consisted, ac- 
tions ~_ cording to the earliest extant tradition, of the Penta- 
pa. teuch, the Prophets, the histories of the Kings, the 
tings of David (whatever may have been included under 
t term), and the royal letters or donatives of the Persian 
gs. The same traditicn that ascribes this work to the great 
ormer of the fifth century before the Christian era records. 
orresponding work of the great! hero of the second. As 
Jhemiah had agglomerated round the Law the works which 
d. gradually taken form by his time, so, ‘in like manner’ 
Jas Maccabzeus and his companions eagerly gathered? round 
shemiah’s group of sacred literature the scattered remains 
ich had escaped, like fragments of a wreck or survivors of a 
ttle? or ‘brands plucked from the fire,’ out of the ruin of 
> Syrian war. 
Tt was‘ the last instalment of the Hebrew Bible, and was a 
rk well worthy of the last leader who commanded the un- 
challenged reverence of the Hebrew race. It may, 
Bio- perhaps, be too much, on this single testimony, to 
“sa ascribe the collection to himself personally ; though 
. would fain imagine the noble-hearted warrior, in the days 
lich followed the dedication of the Temple, or in the brief 
rerval of domestic peace during his friendship with Nicanor, 


covering and rearranging the preci 

4 It is said that one result of the exter- 
mination of the Law—d.e. the Pentateuch 
—by Antiochus was that, in order to supply 
its place in the synagogues was introduced 
the Haphtara, z.e. the reading of lessons 
from the Prophets and some of the Hagio- 
grapha, which thus liberated (from Phatar, 
to liberate) the faithful from the obligation 
Stamerrwxota, 2bid., inistranslated of reading the Pentateuch. See Dr. Gins- 
st See Schleusner zz voce. Comp. burg, in his article on the Haphtara. Kitto, 


Macc. ix. 49; Judith vi. 9. See the ii. 227, 228. 
king passage in Deutsch’s Remains, 13. 


This is on the assumption (as generally 
eived) that ‘ Judas’ in 2 Mace. ii. 14 is 
“Maccabee. Herzfeld (i. 444) sup- 
es him to be another Judas, the possible 
hor of the Epistle in 2 Macc. i. 10. 
t it can hardly be doubted, that it was 
ended to be Maccabzus. 

émucvviyaye, 2 Macc. ii. 13, 14- 


ous scrolls which, from ~ 
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broken vault or limestone cavern, were brought to his care 
be lost no more. But in his time doubtless the work was dom 
The letters of the Persian kings, as having lost their interes 
were now laid aside. And in their place, clinging to the skin 
of ‘the things of David, were added those later writings whic 
had either accumulated since Nehemiah’s time, or by him, fé 
whatever reason, had not been admitted. ‘There was the hi 
torical work of the Chronicler, completed shortly after tk 
invasion of Alexander, which carried with it the Book of Ezr 
not yet divided into its twofold parts of Ezra and Nehemiah 
and the comparatively recent book of Esther, so especial 
needed for the Feast of Purim. There was the Book of Jc 
already venerable, and the three Hebrew works bearing tl 
name of Solomon, the latest, as we have seen, probably con 
posed between the time of Nehemiah and the Maccabee 
Finally there were, if so be, the Psalms which had sprung up | 
the Maccabzean struggle, and the great work of the period, almo 
the Gospel of the age, the Book of Daniel. 

Other books were still floating to and fro, the Wisdom + 
the Son of Sirach, the Psalter of Solomon. These, for reaso1 
unknown to us, were not accepted by the Maccabzean compile 
But the inestimable additions made by him were now secure 
to the sacred volume in a far more enduring sense than w; 
thought of by the historian who described their annexation | 
the subsequent! century. ‘They’ do indeed ‘ remain with u: 
The Hebrew Canon henceforth consisted, not only of ‘the La 
‘and the Prophets,’ but also of this third instalment, whic 
from the roll to which they were appended, took the name. 
‘the Psalms,’ ? or more generally, from their own indetermina 
character, ‘the Writings,’ ‘the Sacred Writings,’ ‘the Book 
‘the other Books.’ That is to say, inferior as their place w, 
compared with the older volume, they took the name, whic 
little as it could have been then anticipated, was destined afte 
wards to comprehend and throw into the shade the titles bor 
even by the venerated Law and the inspired Prophets. Th 
were emphatically ‘the Scriptures,’ the ‘ Hagiographa,’ ‘the Ho 


*2 Mace. it. 34. * Luke xxiv. 44. 
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ures,’ ‘the Bibles,’ the ‘Biblia Sacra’ of the Jewish 
1. Already in the Book of Daniel there isa slight trace 
name ‘ Book’ or ‘Bible,’ including the writings of Jere- 
But, as a general rule, the name, naturally appropriate 
re purely literary productions, belonged only to these 
dditions, and it was not till long afterwards that it 
ied to its higher level and embraced with an iron grasp 
ole multifarious volume of the Old and the New Covenant. 
1e door was closed, and, as far as the Church of Pales- 
‘as concerned, no new intruder was ever admitted. But 
were several modifications still possible, so difficult is 
1 for the strictest rigour to fetter those books, ‘ which are 
living creatures with hands and feet” The Word of God, 
er written or unwritten, cannot be bound with earthly 
s: First, they were divided and subdivided afresh, in 
to assimilate them to the fancy which sprang up of 
ng their number exactly equal to the twenty-two letters of 
Sebrew alphabet. For this purpose the Law was dis- 
rated into five parts. The two large groups, under the 
. of ‘the Prophets,’—‘ the former,’ containing the historical 
s of Joshua and Judges, and the Book of Kings, and ‘the 
der, containing Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Isaiah, and the 
er Prophets all in one—were now broken up. Joshua and 
es became two books. The ‘ Book of Kings’ was divided 
four, and the Prophets into fifteen component parts. 
1 was reckoned as part of ‘ Judges,’ and the Lamentations 
1e with Jeremiah. Again, either for the purposes of public 
ing or from doubt as to their character, five were taken 
of the whole collection, and ranged on separate rolls, 
.d ‘ Megilloth.’ These were Ruth, Esther, Canticles, 
lesiastes, and Lamentations. Secondly, the arrangement of 
Books, as they issued from the hands of the Maccabean 
he whole the order in which the 


er, had preserved on t 
-essive accretions had been formed. At the head was the 


tateuch ; then came the Books which, whether of . 
‘er histories, or of the Prophets, properly so called, 
yprised under the common title of Prophetical. Ang 
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were ‘the Scriptures,’ ending with the Chronicles. This: 
the Jews of that age the last book of the Canon. But a 
time-honoured arrangement was pulled to pieces b» 
Alexandrian critics, whose labours we have already india 
They determined to disregard entirely the redactions of I 
miah and Judas Maccabeeus, and placed the books as i 
possible according to their subjects and chronology. 

collection of ‘the Prophets’ was torn asunder, and: mt 
midst of it, following on the last book of the Kings, 
inserted the three later historical books from the Hagiog 
—the Chronicles, Ezra now broken into two parts, and E: 
These were followed by the poetical books, according t 
supposed order of their authorship—Job, the Psalms, the 
verbs, the Canticles, and Ecclesiastes ; and then follows 
last the second part of Nehemiah’s collection of the Prof 
preserving the priority of the twelve Lesser Prophets, and 
with a true instinct of the latest book of the whole series, cl 
with Daniel, followed by the three kindred books of 
Maccabees. ‘This was the arrangement which prevailed 
or less till it was once more disturbed by the Churches o 
Reformation, which have combined by a rough compromis 
Maccabeean Canon with the Alexandrian order. The ¢ 
Bible kept the entrance open for the admission of yet r 
books, for which Judas Maccabzeus had left no place, 
which, as we have indicated, were to exercise a still wid 
fluence. But it is to him that we owe the distinction bet 
the Hebrew and the Grecian books, to which the Refoy 
returned, and which remains a lasting monument of the vi 
of the holy Hebrew cause over the Greeco-Syrian king 
though in quite another sense than he intended it. In 
ages, both in the Jewish and the Christian Church, not 
has this hard line of demarcation been questioned, but s¢ 
of the books which he admitted—Ezekiel, the Cant 
rer, and Ecclesiastes—have been challenged. Yet o1 
his judgment has been confirmed. The Greek addi 
, 1st down to the last unexpected burst of Israelite prop 
2 writings of the Evangelists and Apostles, have a 
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Scr €ven when most admired, a stamp of inferiority. The 
bu Hebrew books, even when most open to censure, have 
" tpative vigour and conciseness which belongs to the old 
ia}inian“atmosphere—‘ the Rock of Abraham, from whence 
r were hewn.’ Even as a'theologian, Judas “has fought 
repattle of Israel.’ 


ce 


NOTE ON ACRA: AND MOUNT ZION. 


1€ithout embarking on the intricate question of the interior 

ej topography of Jerusalem, there are two points which are 

a clear in the Maccabzean time :— 

be Mount Zion’ in 1 Macc. iv. 37, 60; v. 54; vi. 62; vii. 33; 

,, Xil., is the Temple Hill—that which in 2 Chron. iii. 1 and in 

F later times has been called Mount Moriah. 

» The ‘city or citadel of David’ (1 Mace. i. 33; xiv. 36) is 

' that which was occupied by the Syrian fortress, and usually 
known by the name of ‘Acra’ (with the definite article) 
“the Height’ (1 Macc. iv. 2; 1x. 525 x. 32; xiii, 52; xiv. 
7; 2 Macc. xv. 31, 35)- 


From this it follows :— 

[. That ‘Mount Zion’ had changed its meaning since 2 Sam. 
v. 7, 9 (1 Chron. xi. 5), when it was identical with the 
citadel of David. 

2. That ‘Acra’ afterwards changed its meaning, when it was 
identified by Josephus, Anz. xii. 5, 4; xiii. 6,7; B. F. v. 4, 
1. I. 22, with the Lower Hill. 

3. That both were different from the Faris or tower occupied 
by the Persian garrison, close to the Temple (Neh. ii. 8, 
vii. 2) and apparently on the site of the later Tower of 
Antonia. 


NOTE ON THE FEAST OF THE DEDICATION. 


| am indebted to the kindness of a modern Hebrew scholar for 
the accompanying description of the present celebration 


icah. of the Hanucah or Feast of the Dedication :— ist 
ud 


The Feast of Lights is observed as an eight days’ ho were 
which, however, all manner of work is allowed wit’, jot 
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‘restriction. At home on each evening, as soon as possible as 
‘ consistent with their arrangements, the lights are lit, commenc 
‘ with one green taper on the first night, the number increasing, 
‘ one every evening, eight being used on the last occasion. Tap 
‘ are the ordinary custom, but the more orthodox people use oil 
‘ wick; but either is allowable. The prescribed formula of ble 
‘ing! is said over these lights, and they burn for half-an-he 
‘ during which all work is at a standstill. Latterly, that is tos 
‘in modern times, a very pretty hymn has been added, written 
‘an acrostic by one Mordecai. The tune is popular, not only 
‘ England, but throughout the world where Jews are to be fou 
‘ This is about the whole of the home service, except that at ev: 
‘ meal, when grace is said, a special prayer is added commemo 
‘tive of God’s mercies in rescuing the nation from the hands 
‘their Greek oppressors. This prayer is also said in synago; 
“every morning, noon, and night, being introduced among 
‘eighteen Benedictions, which are repeated three times dé 
‘ throughout the year. 

‘In the synagogue the feast is likewise observed with so 
“solemnity. There is usually a large gathering on the first nig 
‘but this falls off during the remainder of the week. Every ev 
‘ing during the week the officiating minister ascends a platfo 
‘ and lights the candles as at home exactly. Here large wax cand 
‘are employed; oil is allowed, but I have never seen it. 17 
‘hymn referred to before is zo¢ said in synagogue, but Psalm x 
‘is repeated instead, more stress being laid upon the open 
‘ evening’s service than the others. In the more important met 
‘ politan synagogues, the service on the first night is stirring ¢ 
© choral. P 

‘ Ordinarily, on Mondays and Thursdays, a scroll of the Lav 
‘taken from the Ark and a small portion of the Pentateuch is r 
‘to the congregants, varying from a dozen to two dozen ver: 
£ but during Hanucah the Law is read every morning.” As, hi 
‘ever, here is naturally no allusion to the Feast of Dedicatior 
‘be found in the Pentateuch, the history of the Dedication of 
‘ Tabernacle is read in lieu of it, as being the readiest remind 
‘ and this is subdivided into eight sections, one for each day. 
‘the Sabbath of the feast (there may be two Sabbaths if the f 


* © Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, * There is also read an account of 
‘ King of the world, Who hast sanctified us deliverance by the Maccabees whic 
‘with Thy commandments and enjoined repeated 66 times in 8 days. (¥e 
‘upon us to light the lamps of the Feast World.) 
‘of the Dedication.” (Fewish World) 
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ay is Saturday) this section is read in addition to the Lesson of 
he day, so that two scrolls are removed from the Ark ; the read- 
ig from the Prophets, common to every Sabbath, is selected from 
echariah ii. 14 to iv. 7, as being most appropriate. The sermon 
f the day is usually devoted to the events being commemorated. 
-he period is marked by an extra half-holiday or so being given 
4 eo during the week, a festive entertainment being often 
ed. 


NOTE ON THE CHRONOLOGICAL STATEMENTS OF 
DANIEL IX, 24-27. 


* I know,’ said St. Jerome, ‘that this passage has been much 
lisputed amongst the most learned men. Each has spoken the 
Pinions suggested by his own mind. And, therefore, because I 
onsider it dangerous to pass judgment on the views of the 
Joctors of the Church, and invidious to prefer one to another, 
will state what each one has thought, and leave it to the option 
f the reader whose interpretation he shall follow.’ 

Such is the statement prefixed to the elaborate summary of the 
ntradictory opinions in the ‘Speaker's Commentary’ on the 
90k of Daniel, pp. 360-365, which concludes with the words, 
t is impossible at present to explain the passage satisfactorily.’ 

It is not in accordance with the plan of this work to discuss 
ase several opinions. But it is permissible, and may be useful, 
state the view which is commended to us by the nearest con- 
nporary authority and by the nearest coincidence of fact. 

According to this view, ‘the commandment to rebuild Jeru- 
alem’ in Dan. ix. 25 is the prophecy of the seventy years in 
remiah, B.C. 588 (Dan. ix. 2) ; the Anointed Prince is Cyrus, as 
Isaiah xlv. 1, B.C. 536. More doubtfully, in Dan. ix. 21, ‘the 
eath of the Anointed one without a successor’ (Heb.) is Onias 
» high priest (2 Macc. iv. 35), which is substantially the explana- 
n of Eusebius (H. £. i. 6, Demonst. Ev. viii. 391). ‘The Prince 
ho shall destroy the city and sanctuary, whose end shall be 
ndden,’ in Dan. ix. 26, is Antiochus Epiphanes (1 Macc. vi. 8). 
Dan. ix. 27 (compare viii. 11, xii. 12) the cessation of the daily 
rifice is the cessation described in 1 Macc. i. 54, and the Abomi- 
tion of Desolation (Dan. xi. 31, xii. 12) is the desecration of the 
ar by Antiochus as described under that same phrase in 1 Macc. 
54. The three years (Dan. viii. 14, xii. 11, 12) relate to the 


III. x 
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interval between the desecration and the re-consecration of 
altar (1 Macc. ii. 54, iv. 52). 

The only illustrations from any other part of the Bible are 
be found in the application of the words ‘the Abomination 
‘ Desolation’ in Matt. xxiv. 15, Mark xiii. 14, to the desecrat 
of the Herodian temple by the Roman Government. Such 
secondary application is in accordance with the well-known uss 
of the New Testament, as, for example, Matt. ii. 15, 18, Acts - 
43, Rev. xi. 11, xviii. 2. 

The expression, ‘One like to a Son of Man,’ in Dan. vii. 1 
(Heb.) is explained in Dan. vii. 27 to be ‘ the people of the sain 
The phrase ‘Son of Man,’ in the only other place in which it oce 
in Daniel (viii. 17), agrees with its universal signification in 1 
Old Testament, viz., as representing man, collectively or indivi 
ally, in his mortal and fragile aspect. See especially Psalm viii. 
Ixxx. 17, and the forty-seven times in which it is applied 
Ezekiel. It is in the Book of Enoch that it is first applied 
the Chosen One who is to judge the world (xlv. 3, 5; xlvi. 3, 
xlvii. 3; Ixil. 2, 5; Ixii. 27, 29 ; Ixx. 1). The references are on 
at length in Dr. Pusey’s ‘ Daniel the Prophet, 382-385. 

That numerous applications of these passages may be made 
the events of Christian history, past or future,is obvious. 1 
purpose of these remarks is to point out—what is admitted 
almost all scholars (see Speaker's Commentary, iv. 337, 365)—+t 
their Jrimary and historical reference is to the Maccabzean age 

+ ©The Authorised Version: ‘‘ Tze Son ‘literally rendered, be altered into 


‘of Man,” however accurate as a mode ‘son of man.”’—Speaker’s Comment, 
‘of expressing a Christian truth, must, if vol. vi. 328. 
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B.C. 160 TO A.D. 70. 


LEGEURE XLIX. 


THE ASMONEAN DYNASTY. 


AUTHORITIES. 


(1) 1 Macc. ix. 23—xvi. 

(2) Joseph. Azz. xiii. 1-16. 

(3) 5 Macc. xviii.—xxxiv. 

(4) Book of Judith, B.c. 130? 

(5) Sibylline Books (iii. 828) B.c. 120, see Lecture XLVII. 

(6) Book of Enoch, B.C. 115? which is found (1) in Epistle of Jude, 
rses 14, 15 ; (2) Fragments preserved by Georgius Syncellus, a.D. 792, 
d discovered by Scaliger ; (3) in the Ethiopic Bible, discovered in 1773 
Bruce, the Abyssinian traveller, and translated into English by Arch- 
hop Laurence, 1838, and into German, with notes and discussions, by 
limann, 1853. 

(7) The Book of Jubilees? Probably B.c. 100-1? quoted in Clem. 
cog. XXX., Xxxii., perhaps in 2 Peter ii. 4, Jude 6, and in various later 
hors, collected in Fabricius’ Codex Pseudep. v. i. 849-863 under the 
ne of ‘ Little Genesis ;’ originally in Hebrew, translated into Greek, and 
nd in an Ethiopic version in 1844 by Kraff, and first brought to notice 
Ewald (Dr. Ginsburg, in Kitto, ii. 669-670). Its date and origin are, 
wever, too uncertain to justify much remark. 

(8) The Talmudical traditions, given in Derenbourg, Histoire de la 
lestine, ch, iv. v. vi. vii. viii. 


THE ROMAN PERIOD. 


LECTURE XLIX. 


THE ASMONEAN DYNASTY. 


Tue chief offence which alienated from Judas Maccabeeus th 
fanatical spirits amongst his countrymen seems to have bee 
an act of which he did not live to reap the fruits, but whic 
indicates the opening of a new epoch in Palestine. He ha 
heard of a mighty people in the far West who might assist h 
country in her struggles. There had been during his father 
time in Syria one who could have told more of the prowess « 
Rome than any other man living. It was only thirty yea 
before the Maccabzean insurrection that Hannibal came fro: 
Carthage to the cradle of his race at Tyre and thence 1 
Antioch! in the fond hope of rousing the East against h 
ancient foe, and thus fulfilling to the last his own early vow « 
eternal enmity against the Roman State, which is known to 1 
only through his own conversations in this his latest journe 
A confused story of a letter from two Ronian Consuls occurs | 
the doubtful legends of the campaign against Lysias.2 Wheth 
from these or other sources had come accounts of the risir 
nation in the latest days of the Maccabee which commanded tl 
whole attention at once of his powerful intellect and his lof 
soul. Hehad heard of their rapid? growth and their astoundit 
valour. He was full of their recent victory over the Galati 
or Celtic tribes of Asia Minor who had assisted the Syriz 


* Polyb. iii, ax ; Liv, xxxili. 45. 22 Macc. xi, 34. *z Macc, viii. 1-16 
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march in his war against them. He had been deeply im- 
ssed by the tidings that they had made themselves masters 
Spain, with its mines of gold and silver—that distant depen- 

dency, the America of the old Eastern world—even 
“Rome, then so hard to conquer and so difficult tokeep. He 
x62. had heard of their victories over the kings of Greece, 
l veiled to his eyes under the name of Chittim or Cyprus, 
1 naturally, with all details, of their successful encounters 
h the foremost prince of the Asiatic kingdoms in these latter 
ys—Antiochus the Great. But, most of all—and here the 
2elite hero rises at once to the fullest appreciation of the true 
jesty of Rome, and also gives us the fullest insight into the 
ple dignity of his own elevated spirit—he knew that ‘whom 
ey would help to a kingdom, they reign ; whom, again, they 
ould, they displace ;’ ‘finally, that they were highly exalted : 
t for all this’ (so unlike the Princes, great and small, in Asia, 
t or present) ‘none of them wore a crown or was clothed in 
irple to be magnified thereby.’ Moreover, ‘how they had 
ade for themselves a senate-house, wherein’ ( the inaccura- 
3! of detail only confirm the general faithfulness of the im- 
ssion) ‘three hundred and twenty men sat in council daily, 
msulting always for the people to the end that they might be 
sll ordered; and that they committed their government to 
Ye man every year, who ruled over all their country, and 
at they were all obedient to that one’ (and here we mark 
y untarnished still remained the ideal of ‘the brave days of 
d,’ when ‘none were for a party and all were for the State’), 
ere was neither envy nor. emulation amongst them.’ It is a 
ment impressive in the retrospect, and must have been so 
n at the time, before the consequences of the act could be 
rehended, when, in the Roman Senate there appeared two 
yassadors from the insurgents of Palestine, asking in the 


‘he inaccuracies in the account are as 5. The conquest of Atolia was fifteen years 
vs: t. Spain was not wholly reduced _— later. 6. The Senate was not 320, but 300. 


he reduction of Cantabria, B.c. 19. 7. One consul is substituted for two. 
1e elephantsat the Battlecf Magnesia 8. The Roman factions are ignored.— The 

not 20, but (Liv. xxxviii. 39) 54- total omission of the conquest of Carthage 
itiochus was not taken prisoner. is difficult to explain. 


is dominions did not include India. 
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name of Judas Maccabzeus for an alliance with the Impert 
Commonwealth—the first occasion on which the representativi 
of the two nations met face to face. From their Greek name 
Jason and Eupolemus, it may be inferred that Judas, with H 
usual sagacity, had chosen his envoys, not from the stricter, bi 
the free-minded section of his nation. The journey had bee 
‘long exceedingly.’ The august assembly, according to the 
custom, received them in their full sitting. A treaty offensiy 
and defensive was agreed upon, and written on two sets | 
brazen tablets. One was deposited, as usual, in the Tabulariw 
beneath the Capitol.! 

The copy was sent to Jerusalem ; its opening words, thous 
known to us only in Greek, betray the fine old Roman formu 
—‘ Quod felix faustumque sit populo Romano? et genti Judi 
‘orum.’ Before it arrived, its bold contriver had paid on fl 
battle-field the penalty of his enlarged policy. But its frui 
remained, and from henceforth, for good or evil, the fortun 
of the Jewish State were inextricably bound up with those 
its gigantic ally—at first on terms of friendly equality, soon 
complete dependence, then of violent conflict, finally of t 
profoundest spiritual relations—each borrowing from each f 
peculiar polity, teaching, superstitions, vices, and virtues of tl 
other. When Antiochus Epiphanes was negotiating witl 
Popilius Lenas on the seashore of Egypt, the Roman env 
drew with his staff a boundary in the sand out of which he fe 
bade the Syrian king to move. Like to this was the invisit 
circle within which from henceforth Judzea was enclosed | 
Rome ; within which, we may add, the power of Rome w 
henceforth enclosed by the religion of Judzea. Into the Tibs 
to use the expression of the later Roman poet, hencefor 
flowed the Orontes. The Jordan, as in the early Rom 
mosaics, henceforth assumed the attitude * and physiognomy 
Father Tiber. 

With this thought ever before us we return to the history 


* Jos. Ant. xii. 10, 6. * Even the Roman name of God, ‘ D 
2 Grimm, on t Mace, viii. ‘ optimus maximus,’ was at last taken 
® Liv. xlv. x2, the Jews (5 Macc. xvi. 26), 
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2 struggle in Syria. From this time it enters on a new phase, 
‘the understanding of which a brief retrospective survey is 
juired. 

So long as the heat of the contest with Antiochus continued, 
re could be no recognised government of the nation. The 
: commanding character and magic spell of the Mac- 


a : 
os cabee’s name was sufficient. But now after he was 
5. gone, having secured by his victory the independence 


his country, it becomes necessary under these altered circum- 
nces to review the position of the ancient institutions. 
Since the death of Zerubbabel, the High Priest had become 
tually the representative of the people. The investment of 
| Ezra and of Nehemiah ! with the office of the Persian 
tificate. Governor gave them for the time supreme authority. 
@ momentary chance had opened for the rise of a prince? of 
- Royal line in the questionable claim of the.sons of Tobias. 
t these were exceptions. The descendants of Aaron took 
ir natural place at the head of the nobles, in the absence cf 
y other authority. Many of their ancient prerogatives were 
1c. The oracular breast-plate had never returned from 
bylon. The sacred oil had never been recovered ?—and in 
sequence the profuse unction which had enveloped their 
ole persons in its consecrating fragrance, through hair, and 
rd, and clothes down to their feet, had been long discon- 
ied. The elaborate ceremonial of the sacrifice of the bullock 
| also been dropped. In the place of these the sanctity of 
office was now wrapped up in the blue robe with its tinkling 
s, the long golden sash, the high blue turban; in which at 
accession the new High Priest was clothed, and in which, 
itever might be his ordinary dress, he discharged his public 
ses. One relic of the ancient insignia had been preserved, 
ch was probably prized as the most precious of all. It 
the golden plate affixed to the turban, inscribed ‘Holiness 
Jehovah,’ which was believed to have come down from 
time of Aaron, and which, treasured through all* the 
ee Lecture XLIII. * Jos. Azz, ili. 3, 6; vii. 3, 8 ; Dictionary 


ee Lecture XLVII. : of the Bible, i, 807. 
land, de Rebus et Locis Sacris. 
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vicissitudes of the Jewish State, was carried to Rome by Titt 
and seen there by a great Jewish Rabbi in the time of Hadria 
Whosoever had these paraphernalia in his possession hz 
virtually the appointment to the office. There have bee 
many later occasions in ecclesiastical history in which excessi 
importance has been ascribed to vestments, but the conveyan 
of the sacerdotal succession through the dress of the His 
Priest is the highest point to which this peculiar form of ven 
ration has reached. Still, down to the troubles of the Syri 
war, the post of High Priest was rigidly confined to the line 
descendants of Joshua, the Pontiff of the Return, and so r 
mained, even through all the violence and disorder which, fir 
in the family of Eliashib and then of Onias, marked its ocet 
pants. Of these the last was Menelaus, in the Jewish nomer 
clature Onias, the renegade who had led Antiochus into th 
temple, and secured for himself the golden candlestick. Aft. 
long struggles to maintain his office, sometimes in the Tempk 
more usually in the Syrian fortress, he was represented ji 
varying traditions to have met with the fitting reward of hi 
misdeeds. According to one he was thrown headlong into 
tower full of ashes—as if to requite him for his profanation of th 
sacred ashes! on the altar. According to another, which clun 
to the hope that the High Priest, wicked as he was, had repente 
at last, he was sawn asunder for refusing to participate furthe 
in the plunder? of the Temple. The Syrian Governmen 
appointed in his place Eliashib or Jehoiakim, more usual] 
known by his Greek name of Alcimus, He, according to | 
popular legend just mentioned, was the nephew of the chie 
Rabbi of that time, Joseph, son of Joazar, who was impaled by 
the Syrian persecutor. Alcimus rode by in state as he saw hi. 
uncle hanging on the instrument of torture. ‘Look at th 
‘horse which my master has given to me,’ he said, ‘and look 
‘at that which he has given to thee” ‘If those,’ said the 
venerable martyr, ‘who have fulfilled the will of God are thus 
‘punished, what shall be the fate of those who have broken it? 
The words shot like a viper’s fang into the breast of Alcimus. 


* 2 Macc. xiii. 5-8, * Derenbourg, p. ge 
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And the tradition went on to say that he had proceeded to 
destroy himself by the accumulation of all manner of punish- 
ments provided by the Jewish law—stoning, burning, behead- 
ing, hanging.! Another more authentic version described him 
as struck by palsy for having endeavoured, in pursuance of 
nis Hellenising policy, to take down the partition which since 
he Return? separated the outer from the inner court of the 
Temple. 

But whatever may be the reconciliation of these conflicting 
stories, which betray the same lurking tenderness towards the 
successor of Aaron as we have seen in the case of Menelaus, 
Alcimus still played a conspicuous part for at least two years 
efore hisend. He paid his homage to the Syrian Government 
Ny a golden crown and the branches of palm and olive used in 
he Temple processions, and represented that ‘so long as Judas 

at the head? of “the Chasidim,” or “ Pious,” was left, it was 
not possible that the state should be quiet.’ Accordingly he 
vas at once invested with the office which it was felt would 
arry weight into the heart even of the insurgent nation. The 
alculation was correct. The fanatical party, to whom every 
srecianising tendency was an abomination, and the name of 
Imus,  Alcimus a byword, yet, in their excessive tenacity 
-C. 162. for the letter above the spirit, when they heard? that 
genuine ‘son of Aaron’ was advancing on Jerusalem, could 
elieve no harm of him, and placed themselves in his hands, to 
nd themselves miserably betrayed. In the massacre which 
slowed, and in which probably Joseph the son of Joazar 
erished, their contemporaries seemed to see the literal fulfil- 
rent of the words of the seventy-fourth ® Psalm. But Alcimus 
ucceeded in his ambition. He entered on his office in the 
‘emple, and it was he ® who, when Nicanor had for a moment 
een won over by the magnanimity of the Maccabee’s bear- 
1g, fearing that he might be supplanted by that formidable 
val, sowed discord between the two friends, and brought 
n the final struggle, which terminated, as we have seen, in the 


1 22 Macc. xiv. 6. ° a Mace. vii. 17. 
Derenbourg, p- 54. x eG iV Seto are 
2x Macc. ix. 54-56; Jos. Avt. xii. ro, 6. 1 Mace. vil. 14. ACC. X1Ve 
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destruction of both. . For the moment, on the fall of Judas, tl 
party of Alcimus was in the ascendant. Bacchides took Nicano: 
place. A confused: struggle ensued. Jonathan, the younge 
of the Asmonean brothers, appeared to be marked out for tl 
supreme command by the peculiar dexterity which gave hi 
his surname of ‘the cunning.’ There was a skirmish ' beyor 
the Jordan—a fray with the Arabs—a sudden inroad on tl 
wedding-party of a tribe that had carried off the quiet elde 
brother John—a close encounter with Bacchides, which Jon 
than and his party escaped by plunging into the Jordan, li 
the Gadite ? warriors of old times. For a time all the fruits 

the victories of Judas seemed to be lost. Bacchides occupi 
all the Judzean fortresses and Alcimus reigned supreme in t 
Temple. Jonathan meanwhile entrenched himself in the Pz 
of Michmash, in the haunts of his illustrious namesake, t 
friend of David. The sudden death of Alcimus, and the disgt 
of Bacchides at the excesses of his party, finally cleared t 
prospect, and, after a long and doubtful conflict, Jonath 
gradually vindicated his claim to be the successor of his gloric 
brother. The rivalry between the two claimants to the thro 
of Antioch, Alexander Balas, the pretended son of Antioch 
and his cousin Demetrius, gave to the Jewish chief the opp 
tunity of siding with Alexander, who in return struck the criti 
blow alone wanting to Jonathan’s success, by investing him w 
the office of High Priest, and adding to it the dignity of ‘1 
‘King’s Friend,’ with a golden crown and purple robe— 
mark of adoption into the regal circle. 

It was a decisive step in the relations of the Syrian Gove 
ment to the Jewish insurgents, as the first recognition of tk 
independence. But it was a decisive step also in the inter 
history of Israel. It was a break in the succession of the H 
Priests, such as had only taken place twice before, once wl 
Eli, from some unexplained cause, superseded the elder ho 
of Eleazar ; again when Zadok was placed by Solomon in 
place of Abiathar. But in the elevation of Jonathan to 
High Priesthood, the interruption was more serious. Regar 

*z Macc. ix. 35-48. * See Lecture XXII. 
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rom a purely ceremonial point of view, it was a complete depar- 
re from that hereditary descent which had hitherto marked 
e whole previous series. 
_ The last unquestioned representative of the unbroken line 
was the murdered Onias, and his legitimate successor was the 
youth who had fled to Egypt. But even Jason, Menelaus,! and 
Alcimus, although covered with popular obloquy, were yet all 
more or less members of the same sacred family. As such they 
were venerated even by those who most abhorred their policy. 
The extinction, therefore, of the house of Josedek, whether with 
Onias, Jason, or Alcimus, was regarded as the close of ‘ the 
‘Anointed Priests’ of those (so it would seem) who belonged 
to that direct succession which had shared in the consecrated 
oil of the ancient ? Priesthood. 

Seven years had now passed, in which the functions of the 
great office had been altogether suspended ; and it might have 
seemed as if from excess of regard for the exact hierarchical 
lineage, the Pontificate itself would expire. But here, as in 
other critical moments of the Jewish history, the moral force of 
the higher spirits of the nation overrode the ceremonial scruples. 
As in Russia, after the civil wars which brought to an end the 
ancient dynasty of Ruric,? the nation chose for their new Prince 
the child of the Romanoff Prelate, who had with his whole 
order suffered in the struggle against the Polish oppressor, so 
the Jewish people could not but turn to the gallant family who 
had saved them and their faith from destruction. Even in the 
ifetime of Judas the idea of investing him with the High Priest- 
hood had been entertained, though never fulfilled. And now 


1 This is doubted by Herzfeld, ii. 218. 2 This is one probable explanation of 


But that Menelaus was the brother of 
Dnias III. and of Jason, is stated by Jose- 
yhus, Azz. xii. 5, 1, xx. 10, 3 (his Hebrew 
lame being Onias, zJid. and Hegesippus, 
i. 13). That Alcimus was the nephew of 
Mienelaus, according to the Rabbinical 
radition, is almost certain (Derenbourg, 
3, 54), and both statements are confirmed 
yy x Macc. vii. 14. The natural ten- 
lency of the Jewish traditions would have 
een to illegitimatise these heretical 
? ontiffs. 


Dan. ix. 25, whether ‘the Anointed One* 
be Onias, or (as Herzfeld, ii. 430) Jason 
(comp. 2 Macc. i. 10). So (in general 
terms) the passage is interpreted by Euse- 
bius, H. £. i. 6, Desmonst. Ev. viii. p. 391 
—‘ It means nothing else than the succes- 
‘sion of anointed High Priests’ (compare 
Tertullian and Theodoret). (See Rosen- 
miiller ad loc.) 

3 See Lectures on the Eastern Church: 
Lecture X. 
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came the time for its accomplishment. To modern nations t 
selection of a warlike deliverer for a sacred post, of raising 
Charles Martel to the Papacy, a Cromwell to the office 
Moderator, a Gustavus Vasa or a Wellington to the Prima 
is curiously incongruous. But the Jewish Priesthood was 
essentially military in its character, so entirely mechanical ? 
its functions, that there was no shock to its associations 
the same hand grasping the sword or spear of Phinehas a: 
The Ponti. the censer or rod of Aaron. The Asmonean fam 
ia'sem, brought to it more than it gave to them—a morale 
B.C. 153.  yation and grandeur, which it had long lost, a: 
which, after they had gone, it did not retain. One indispensak 
outward qualification there was to be and one only, the non 
nation, by the Syrian Government, stepping as it did into t 
place and authority formerly occupied by Moses, by Solome 
and by Cyrus. It was for this benefit, no less than for | 
friendly relations generally, that the name of Alexander Bal 
was so studiously cherished by the Jewish Annals. For tl 
they ignore his doubtful birth, his questionable surname ; th 
rejoice in his wedding festivity ; they describe with pride hc 
their own chief sat by him in purple and ruled as a Syrian offic 
over the troops and over a district? in the south of Palestir 
how he received from the king a golden brooch, and t 
appanage of Ekron. 

The entrance of Jonathan on the Pontificate was conduct 
with due solemnity. It was on the joyous Festival of tl 
‘Tabernacles, so often chosen for inaugurations of this kind, th 
Jonathan dressed himself in the consecrated clothes, surmour 
ing the blue turban with the golden * crown which he wore 
‘the King’s Friend,’ and at the same time (it is characteristi 
ally added) collected his forces and his arms. From this tin 
the union of the sacerdotal and the political supremacy w 
completed, and the language in which that union is describ 
in the rroth Psalm is more exactly applicable to the Pontifica 
of the Asmonean warriors than to any period since the age 


* See Lecture XXXVI. word is only found again in Jos. Azz. ; 
*orparnyov kai weprapxynv. The latter 5, 5. * 2 Macc, x. 27,3 
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David, Themilitary career of Jonathan himself was not for a 
oment interrupted. He fortified the Temple mount afresh 
‘with square stones,’ intending, apparently, in despair of remov- 
ing the Syrian fortress, to make it a completely separate town, 
erecting a large mound on the side towards the fort, and repair- 
ing the ruinous parts of the wall overhanging the Kedron.! 
He accepted the challenge of the general of the rival Syrian 
king Demetrius into the Philistine plain, ‘where there was 
‘neither stone nor pebble nor place to flee unto,’? beat back 
with his archers the cavalry on which the Syrians relied, secured 
Joppa and Askalon, and burned the old sanctuary of the 
Philistine Dagon at Ashdod. The temple was left in ruins, and 
the scorched corpses of those who perished in it lay all around. 
The succession first of Demetrius to the throne, then of the son’ 
9f Alexander Balas, made no difference in Jonathan’s position. 
From each he received the confirmation of the government to 
lis sacerdotal office, and the annexation of the three outposts 
9f Apherema, Ramathaim, and Lydda from the borders of 
Samaria. Less attractive than his brother Judas, worthy of his 
1ame ‘the crafty,’ he went on balancing the various pretenders 
wainst each other, till at last he was caught by the Syrian 
feneral Tryphon, carried off in a deep snowstorm, and killed in 
in obscure village beyond the Jordan.? 

One still remained of the gallant five—he whom Mattathias 
nm his death-bed had designated alike by his superior wisdom 
on, and his age (next to the retiring John he was the 
.143. eldest) ‘as the father of them all.’ He rose at once 
9 the occasion. His appeal to his countrymen and their 
esponse are indeed the models of the generous spirit which 
an alone fill the vacancy caused by ‘a lost leader.’ ‘When 
Simon saw that the people was in great trembling and fear, 
he went up to Jerusalem, and gathered the people together ; 
and gave them exhortation, saying, “Ve yourselves know 
what great things I, and my brethren, and my father’s house, 


contest of the Syrian cavalry and the 


4 pat 8. Caphenatha is It ; 
ee ee . Israelite infantry on the plains 1 Kings 


ily mentioned here. 
2 An excellent description of the She- Xx. 25. ; 
ela, x Macc. x. 73- Compare, for the 3; Macc. xi. 34. 
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“have done for the laws and the sanctuary, the battles a 
“and troubles which we have seen, by reason whereof all 
‘brethren are slain for Israel’s sake, and I am left alo 
“ Now therefore be it far from me, that I should spare m 
“own life in any time of trouble: for I am no better tl 
“my brethren. Doubtless I will avenge my nation, and 
“sanctuary, and our wives, and our children: for all 
“heathen are gathered to destroy us of very malice.” N 
“as soon as the people heard these words, their spirits reviv 
‘And they answered with a loud voice, saying, “Thou sl 
“be our leader instead of Judas and Jonathan thy brotl 
‘Fight thou our battles, and whatsoever thou commanc 
‘us, that will we do.”’! His name of itself struck terror i 
the Syrian army. His first act was to recover his broth 
Monument DOnes, to inter them in the ancestral cavern 
at Modin. Modin. On that ridge overlooking the Philist 
plain, the scene of so many of their glorious deeds, and vis! 
from the Mediterranean Sea, beyond which, alone of the ru 
of Israel, they had ventured to seek for allies from the west 
world, Simon, with the consciousness that he was the last ¢ 
family of heroes, built a monument, in that mixed Greeco-Eg 
tian style which is to be seen at Petra, in the valley of 
Kedron, and on the Appian Way. It was a square struct 
surrounded by colonnades of monolith pillars, of which 
front and back were of white polished stone. Seven pyran 
were erected by Simon on the summit for the father and mot 
and the four brothers who now lay there, with the seventh 
himself? when his time should come. On the faces of 
monument were bas-reliefs, representing the accoutrement 
sword and spear and shield, ‘ for an eternal memorial’ of t 
many battles. There were also the sculptures of ‘ ships ’— 
doubt to record their interest in that long seaboard of 
Philistine coast, which they were the first to use for t 
country’s good. A monument at once so Jewish in idea 
Gentile in execution, was worthy of the combination of patri 
fervour and philosophic enlargement of soul which raised 
Maccabzean heroes so high above their age. 


* 1 Mace, xiii. 2-9. * [bid. xiii. 27; Jos. Ant. xiii. 6, x. 
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The monument remained in all its completeness till the 
first century, and in sufficient distinctness till the fourth century, 
of the Christian era. Then all trace of its existence and even 
of the name of the place disappeared, and it is only within the 
last three years that the joint labours of Polish, French, and 
English explorers have discovered ‘Modin’ in the village of 
Medieh, and, possibly, the tomb of the Maccabees in the 
remains of large sepulchral! vaults and broken columns in its 
neighbourhood, corresponding in general situation and, as far 
as the few traces left can indicate, in detail, with the only 
tomb among the existing remains of Palestine (except the 
patriarchal sanctuary at Machpelah) which can be clearly 
identified. 

But Simon was to raise a nobler monument to the memory 
of his brethren than the sepulchre of Modin. Far advanced 
as he was in years, three crowning achievements fell 


Conquest P ; : 
send to his lot which neither of his more stirring brothers 
fortresses: had been able to accomplish. There were three 


strongholds of the Syrian party, which, after all the successes 
of Judas and Jonathan, had remained in their hands. One 
was Gezer,? the ancient Canaanite fortress in the south-western 
plain, which after long vicissitudes had passed into the hands 
of the Israelites, and now again in these later days had become 
the chief garrison of the Syrians in the thoroughfare of Philistia. 
This was attacked with the newly-invented * Macedonian engine 
of war, and the terrified inhabitants surrendered at discretion ; 
the images in the temples were cleared out, and a colony of 
Jews was established there under Simon’s son John, now for 
the first time winning his renown. 

The second outpost was the oftentimes taken and retaken 
rock-fortress on the road to Hebron, Beth-zur. This, whether 
captured by Simon at this or at some earlier period, was now 


2 Mr. Sandrecsky and Mr. Conder t Macc. xiii. 53, xii. 34, xv. 28, 35 (see 


(Palestine Exploration Fund, 1873, 93), 
M. Forner and M. Guérin (Description de 
la Palestine, i. 403). 5 
2In x Macc. xiii. 42. Gaza is a mis- 
reading for Gazara, which is preserved in 
Jos. B. Fi, 2,2; Ant. xili. 6, 7. Comp. 


Ewald, v. 335). Gezer was discovered in 
1873 at Tell el-Jezer, six miles SSE. of 
Ramleh, by M. Clermont-Ganneau. 

3 Macc. xiii. 43, ‘ Helepolis,’ invented 
by Demetrius Poliorcetes (Plutarch, 
Demetr. c. 21). 
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for the first time secured and garrisoned! with Jews, and t 
day of its occupation, the 17th of Sivan (May-June), v 
celebrated as a festival.? 

But the decisive victory was the expulsion of the Syri 
occupants—‘the sons of Acra,’ as they were called—from t 
citadel that had so long overlooked the sanctua 
It had been, as the historian calls it, the incarn: 
Enemy,? the Satan of Jerusalem. Now at last its doom ¥ 
come. The day was long cherished,* the 23rd of Th 
(April-May), when. Simon entered it with waving of pal 
branches, with harps and cymbals, with hymns and od 
According to one account he went so far in his indignation 
not only to dismantle the fortress, but to level the very hill 
which it stood, so that it should no longer overlook the Temp 
It was agreed (so ran the story) in solemn assembly that t 
inanimate mountain should thus, as it were, be decapitated 
its insolence, and, by working night and day for three yea 
the summit of the hill was cleared away, so as to reduce it fri 
a towering peak to a level surface.® 

But these military achievements are not the main grour 
of Simon’s fame. If Judas was the David of the Asmone 
race, and Jonathan its Joab, Simon was its Solomon, the 
storer of peace and liberty. In many forms this change 
marked. From his accession a new era was dated, the fi 
year of independence, when the nation ceased’ to pay 1 
tribute which from the Persian kings downwards they had p: 
to each successive conquering dynasty. Henceforward ; 
Jewish contracts were dated ‘In the first year of Simon, 1 
‘great High Priest, and General, and Leader of the Jews.’ 

Concurrently with this came the natural sign of national 


B.C. 142. 


1 Macc, xiv. 33. * Derenbourg, 68. _ silence of x Mace, xiii. 51-53, and also: 
x Macc, xiii. 51. the actual features of the ground. | 
* (bid. xiii. 51. Derenbourg, 67. possible, however, that what was actt 


* Jos. Ant, xiii, 6, 7. That this story done was (as implied in the passage its 
of Josephus relates to the hill of the not to change the relative altitudes of 
citadel of David, and not to ‘the Lower citadel and the Temple, but to reduce 
‘Hill,’ afterwards called Acra, is evident rock of the citadel so considerably a 
from the context. But it is difficult to deprive it of that insulting and mena 
reconcile the statement with the total altitude which it once wore, 
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never before claimed, of striking coins for themselves. This 
privilege was formally granted by Antiochus VIL. and, though 


Sove- there may be a few instances of such coinage 
Santyef before the actual permission was given, it is from this, 
Bee. *42. the fourth, year of Simon’s reign that the coins have 


unmistakably his name and superscription. The devices which 
appear on them are all indications of the peace! and plenty 
which he had ushered in—the cup, the vine, the palm- branches, 
the lily, the fruit-boughs of Palestine. The vine and the lily 
in sculptured emblem or in familiar phrase have since his time 
remained the heritage of his people. The prosaic historian of 
fifty years later warms almost into poetry as he describes how 
*the land was at rest all the days of Simon ;’ how, following 
the wider views of his illustrious brother, and thus exemplifying 
the devices which he had carved on the family monument at 
Modin, he had turned Joppa into a port for the ships of the 
Mediterranean ; how after the conquest of the three hated 
fortresses, the accleced agriculture and fruitage burst into new 
life ; how ‘the old men sat in the squares of the cities com- 
*‘muning of good things, and the young men put on their 
‘ glorious apparel and their military mantles,’ ? the accoutrements 
in which they had won their country’s freedom ; how, as in the 
ancient days, ‘each man sat under the vine’ which overspread 
his own house, and ‘the fig-tree’ in his own garden ; how all 
works of humanity and piety prospered under his hand—the 
provisioning ‘and fortification of the towns, the study of the 
Law, the purification of the Temple. And it is not without a 
deep historical interest that we perceive the gradual intertwining 
of the destinies of the Jewish people, through this increase of 
fame and dominion, with the sway of that overweening power 
which Judas was the first to invoke, and which ultimately was 
to take the place of the foreign oppressors from whom they 
fancied that they had been for ever freed. ‘Two messages came 
to Simon of unequal value. One, if so be, was from the 
shadow of the Spartan State, whose intercourse with Judea is 


2 Madden’s Fewish Coins, 39-50. military dress. See Grimm, on t Macc. 
2 8d£as—oroAds, the usual phrases for xiv. 10. 
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so difficult to understand. But the other came from Rom 
and to Rome once more ambassadors were sent with a golde 
shield full of gifts, and the treaty engraven on tablets of bras: 
and the Syrian king Demetrius, overawed by the spectac 
of that great alliance, gave to the High Priesthood of Sime 
the ratification which was needed for the regularity of the su: 
cession, together with the title of ‘the King’s Friend.” H 
princely state, with his display of gold and silver plate, awed 
the envoy even of the Kings of Syria. His own countryme 
were convoked to ratify the decision of the Syrian Governmen 
‘In the fore-court? of the people of God’ (as it was solemn 
called in the Hebrew tongue), on the 18th of the month | 
Elul (May), a document was drawn up and engraved ¢ 
brazen tablets, and placed in the treasury of the Temple, con 
memorating the noble deeds of himself and his broth 
Jonathan, and recognising him as their prince and _ leade 
and, in the splendid hyperbole of the ancient Psalm, grantir 
to him his office, not merely as a transient personal honour, bi 
to be hereditary in his own family, held as though it was ‘ 
‘High Priesthood for ever.’ And then, with a sudden co 
sciousness of having, perhaps, been too bold, the historian ad 
the characteristic contradiction and reserve (not without a sen 
of the rude shock which Simon’s elevation gave to the strict 
notions of legitimate succession), ‘until a faithful Prophe 
‘should arise,’ like Jeremiah or Elijah, who should read arig 
the secrets and the difficulties of their situation. It is the r 
serve and contradiction which in times of transition is the mar 
not only of noble faith, but of homely common sense, and 
far-sighted wisdom. 

The close of Simon’s life was hardly in keeping with 1 
long and honourable career. He and his two younger so 
were entrapped by his son-in-law into a drunk 
supper at the fortress of Dok, near Jericho, and the 
treacherously murdered. 

Thus died the last of the five brothers. His aged wife w 
with him—a high-spirited woman, ‘of whose early life stran 


1 


* x Mace. xv. 32. ° Ibid. xiv. 28 (Ewald, v. 338). * Ibid. xiv. 41. 
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adventures were recounted in after. days.’ When the most 
energetic of his sons, John, hastened to avenge the murder, the 
brutal assassin placed the venerable lady on the walls of the 
fortress and scourged her with rods before the eyes of her son 
to induce him to retire. She, with a courage worthy of the 
house into which she had married, entreated him to disregard 
her tortures. But he could not endure the sight, and raised 
the blockade. The delay threw the besiegers into the 
Sabbatical year. The murderer completed his crime by the 
execution of the mother and her two sons, and escaped to a 
friend, a Greek adventurer who had gained possession of the 
Trans-jordanic Philadelphia. 
_ With the death of Simon the purest glory of the Macca- 
bean period ended. Yet it was not ended before he had 
finally established on the throne the only dynasty that has 
reigned over the undivided Jewish people, except the house of 
David. From that house the national expectations had in 
earlier days long hoped for a king. But when the Monarchy 
revived it was not in the house of Jesse, but of Asmon, not in 
the tribe of Judah, but of Levi. 

John, the survivor of the tragedy at Dok, was the one whom 
his father had long before appointed as commander of the 

Jewish forces at Gaza; and to him and his brother 

es had been addressed those striking words which well 
“< %35 express the feelings of the elder generation to that 
which is to take its place: ‘I, and my! brethren, and my 
‘father’s house, have ever, from our youth unto this day, 
‘fought against the enemies of Israel ; and things have pros- 
pered so well in our hands that we have delivered Israel often- 
‘times. But now I am old, and ye, by God’s mercy, are of 
‘a sufficient age ; be ye instead of me and my brother, and go 
‘and fight for our nation, and the help from Heaven be with 
you !’ 
4 First of the Asmonean family, John bore a Gentile name, 
‘Hyrcanus,’—whether as the Greek? form corresponding to 


* Mace. xvi. 2, 3. 2So Herzfeld, arguing from the earlier John Hyrcanus. 
Y2 
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Johanan, or from some! incident in his own life; and | 
reign was more like that of a Syrian than a Jewish prince 
The records of it were preserved in the archives of the Pries 
house, but are lost ; and we are left to gather their conter 
from the brief narrative of Josephus. In Jerusalem he occupi 
and rebuilt the fortress ? at the north-east corner of the Temp 
once the site of the residence of the Persian, afterwards of t 
Roman, now of the Turkish, Governor. There, like the Rega 
in the Tower, were deposited the pontifical robes which litera 
invested their possessor with the office. 

Like his father and uncle, John was fortunate in findin; 
friend in the Syrian king, Antiochus Sidetes, to whom the Je 
gave in consequence the name of Eusebius or the Pious, a 
from him received the full confirmation in his office. T 
deadly enemies were crushed by his arms. The hated race 
Esau were subdued and incorporated into the Jewish nation 
circumcision. The Arab tribe of the Nabathzans, which h 
long been friendly to the Asmonean family and had occupi 
the ancient territory of the Edomites, doubtless assisted ; a 
the proud Esau at last bowed his neck to the persevering Isr. 
—only, however, to exercise once more a fresh and startli 
influence of another kind. Another cherished victory was tl 
in which he razed to the ground the rival Temple on Mot 
Gerizim and totally destroyed the. Greek city of Samaria, fre 
which the Samaritans had migrated to Shechem in the time 
Alexander.? It became henceforth known as ‘the City 
‘Graves.’ 4 

For thirty-one years he carried on the vigour of his fath 
government, and combined with it a spark of that gift wh 
was believed to have ceased with Malachi He was, s: 
Josephus, not only the Chief Ruler and the Chief Priest 5 | 
a Prophet. The intimations of his possessing this gift we 
indeed, but slight, and exhibit almost the first example of 1 


? The killing ofa Greek named Hyrcanus 2 Jos. Ant. xviii. 4, 3. 
(5 Macc. xx. 1-3), or an expedition into ® [bid. xiii. 9,1; 10,2; B. $. i. 2, 
Hyrcania (Eus. Chron. ii. p. 379). Sul- * Gratz, 60. 4 
picius Sever. AH. Z. ii. 26 (Madden’s § Jos. Ant. xili. 10, 7. 
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legradation of the word from its ancient high meammg to that 
f mere prediction. Once from the Holy of Holies he heard 
| voice announcing the victory of his sons over! the Samaritans 
yn the day and hour that it occurred. Another time he ? fore- 
aw as if by divine intuition the fortunes of the three brothers 
vho were to succeed him. It is useless to revive the narrative 
f the tissue of intrigues and crimes which convert the palace 
f the Royal Pontificate into the likeness of an Oriental Court. 
30 completely had the Hellenising customs penetrated into the 
1eart of the Asmonean family that the three sons of Hyrcanus, 
a Judas,? Mattathias, and Jonathan, were respectively 
Bios. ‘ known as Aristobulus, Antigonus, and Alexander 
"_ Jannzeus. Of these the eldest, Aristobulus, had gained. 
he character of ‘the Philhellen,’ or ‘Lover of the Greeks,’ and 
yon the admiration of Gentile* writers by his moderation 
owards them, and by the energy with which, as his father had 
ncorporated the Edomites on the south, so he conquered and 
ibsorbed the Iturzean borderers on the north. But that for 
vyhich he was chiefly remembered was that he was the first of 
lis family to assume the regal title and diadem. Once more 
here was a ‘King? in Israel,’ but bearing the name unknown 
yefore, and to acquire before long a solemn significance—‘ King 
of the Jews.’ It- was still, however, as High Priest that he 
eigned. And it was not till his brother® Jonathan mounted 
the throne under the name of Alexander that the 
lexander ‘ 
anneus. coins alternately bear the names of Jonathan the 
eis High Priest (or, more rarely, the King) in Hebrew, 
nd Alexander the King in Greek. In common parlance he 
yas known by the two names combined, Alexander Jannzus. 
t is enough to indicate the general results of his long, troubled 
nd adventurous reign. On the whole, in its external relations 
- carried on the successes of his predecessors. With the ex- 
eption of Ptolemais, which remained Greek, he annexed all 


? Derenbourg, p. 74. by Strabo. 5 Tbid. xiii. 11, 1. 
pa OScobo-) Ie ae 4" ® Madden, 62, 68 ; Derenbourg, 95 

3 Jos. Ant. xx. 10, I. These coins have been erroneously assigned 
4 7éid. xii. 11, 3. Such was the opin- to Jonathan, son of Mattathias, as those cf 


n of Timagenes the Syrian, as quoted Aristobulus to Judas. 
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the maritime or quasi-maritime towns ' along the western coas' 
from the Bay of Accho to Gaza. An anchor on his coins is 
perhaps, the commemoration of this important accession. Wit 
the exception of Pella—the Macedonian settlement which, 0: 
refusing to adopt the Jewish rite, was destroyed—most of th 
Transjordanic settlements, whether Greek or Arab, followe 
the fate of Idumzea under his father, and of Iturzea under hi 
brother. 

In one of these obscure campaigns Alexander died, an 
to him succeeded—for the first time in Jewish history- 
a Queen, his widow Alexandra or Salome ; possibl; 


Alexandra. : = ‘ 

BG /90: the widow of his brother Aristobulus ; the mothe 
of two sons, the last independent Princes of the Asmonea 
dynasty. 


It was one of the results of the peculiar warfare of th 
Asmonean Princes that Palestine gradually became studde 
with fortresses or castles apart from the main seats of the 
ancient history and civilisation, and commanding the passes 1 
which they entrenched themselves against their enemies. Suc 
had been Modin under Mattathias and Judas, and Masada 
under Jonathan ; such was Hyrcaneum under John Hyrcanus 
such, under Alexander Jannzeus, were Macheerus? beyond tl 
Dead Sea and Alexandreum on the mountains between Samar 
and the Jordan valley, which subsequently became the reco 
nised burial-place of the later Princes of the Asmonean famil 
as Modin had been of the first earlier. But Hyrcanus? ar 
Alexander were interred, in regal or pontifical state, in tom 
which long bore their names close to the walls of Jerusalem.® 

This was the external course of the Royal Pontificate 
Judzea—a period of nearly a century of mingled war and peac 
but on the whole of independence and fame. It gave to tl 
Roman writers their first idea of the Jewish State as of t 
union of the regal and priestly office, supposed by them, throu; 
a natural error, to be a long ancestral usage. Like the ancie 


* Jos. Ant. xiii. 15, 4. AJexandreum are unknown ; but they 
2 Jos. B.F. vil. 8, 3. possibly the ‘ Royal forts,” ‘Tur Malka 
% [bid. vii. 6, 2. * Ibid. vi. 2, 10. ‘Har Malcha’ of later days: Gratz, 
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monarchy of David and Solomon, its success, at least under 
the reign of Simon, was sufficient to justify the deep impression 
which it left on the Gentile world of a more serious view of 
religion and a more sacred view of government, than elsewhere 
had come within their experience.! On the other hand, as in 
the earlier period, so now, the cynical or sagacious eye of 
Tacitus saw beneath this outward form the darker shades of 
‘revolutions,? banishments, massacres, murders—fratricidal, 
‘parricidal, conjugal.’ 

It will be the object of the remainder of this Lecture to 
penetrate into the interior of the Jewish life of this period, and 
bring out whatever instruction or interest it hai yield of more 
than temporary value. 

I. There are still heard in Palestine some echoes of the 
sacred voices of the past. Not only was the First Book of 
E, Maccabees, with all its stirring scenes, compiled 
Litera ° : * 
of the immediately before or after the close of the reign of 
eed Hyrcanus, from the records kept in the Pontifical? 
registry, and about the same time the larger work of Jason of 
Cyrene, from which the Second Book of the Maccabees— 
probably half a century later—drew its materials ; but the more 
hortatory and apocalyptic style, of which the Book of Daniel, 
whether in its narrative or its visions, is the great example, was 
sontinued, though in a less stately and impressive form, in the 
-omantic tale of Judith and the prophecies of the Book of Enoch. 
the Book Lhe Book of Judith is so filled with chronological 
f Judith. inconsistencies as to render it difficult to fix the 
late either of its authorship or of the events which it professes 
o record. But from its taking for the title of the enemy of 
[srael the name of a well-known Syrian general Holophernes* 
br Orrophernes, we may infer that it was composed under the 
Asmonean dynasty—whether in the time of Jonathan or of 


2 Justin, xxxvi. 2. ‘Hic mos apud * Tac. Hist. v. 8. 

Judzos fuit, ut eosdem reges et sacerdotes ee Mace. xvi. 24. Ewald, v. 463. 
haberent quorum justitia religione per- A general of Demetrius I. Polyb. 
mixta incredibile quantum coaluere.’ XXXL, 12. Diod. Eclog. XXXi. Justin, 
similar remarks occur in Diod. Sic. xl.z, | xxxv.; Ailian, Var. Hist. ii. 4x (Ewald, 
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Alexander Jannzeus is immaterial. It is a tale intended tc 
inspire the Israelite maidens with a sense of their duty in cas 


of a new foreign invasion ; even as in our own days an ima 


ginary battle in the hills of Surrey was intended to delineate ir 
the possible future the needs of England under like circum 
stances. It is the story of Jael re-enacted in the midst of thé 
pomp and luxury of Persia or of Syria, instead of the patriarcha 
simplicity of the Kenite and the Canaanite. The ancien 
battle-field of Esdraelon, with the approaches through th 
mountainous passes from the south, is fitly chosen as the scene 
and if Bethulia itself cannot be identified, this is, perhaps, in 
tended to stamp on the narrative its obviously fictitious characte! 
It is the one book whose admission into the Canon was b 
Jerome! ascribed to the Council of Niczea. This probably i 
an error. But it was unquestionably received amongst th 
sacred records of the ancient Church by Clement of Rome, an 
afterwards by Origen. In later times it inspired the splendi 
picture of Christopher Allori, and has the more questionabl 
fame of having been said to have nerved the hand of Charlott 
Corday ? against Marat, and even in our own day to have bee 
used in Roman pulpits to instigate the destruction of the Kin 
of Italy. It was the last direct expression of the fierce spirit « 
the older Judaism. It is the first unquestionable example of 

religious romance. 

More complex is the history of the Book of Enoch. <A boo 
of which the original language is unknown, which dropped ot 
of the sight of the Jewish Church almost as, soon as writte! 
but which yet early attracted the notice of the Christian Church 
quoted as a sacred composition by the Apostolic writers, eager 
accepted by Tertullian, not refused by Irenzeus, Clement, ar 
Origen, placed in the Ethiopic Bible side by side with Jok 
recovered after the obscurity of centuries by the energy of 
British traveller—it forms an important link in that mixture. 
poetry, history, and prediction which marks the literature calle 
apocalyptic. The latest researches place the appearance of j 


1 Ehist. iii. *Laurence’s Preface to the Book 
* Lamartine’s Girondins, book xliv. c. 14. Enoch, pp. vi. xiv, xv. xvi. 
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hief eer in the reign of John Hyrcanus during his wars with 
syria. 

It is the ‘ Divina Commedia’ of those troubled times, and 
lisjointed, meagre, obscure as is its diction, the conception has 
he Book 4 grandeur of its own.- The hero of the vision is be- 
aie yond the Captivity, beyond even the Idumzan Job, 
svisions. beyond Moses or Abraham ; he is the mysterious 
olitary Saint of the antediluvian world, who ‘walked with God 
and was not, for God took him,’ who was already in Eastern 
sgends regarded as the founder of astronomical? science. He 
- is who, for the sake of future generations of mankind, is 
alled to hold converse with the angels.2 The first vision at 
thich he assists is no less than the fall of the Angels ‘who kept - 
not their first estate ’—not the fall of Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
f which neither in the Hebrew nor the Christian Scriptures is 
1ere any trace, but the fall of Byron’s ‘Heaven and Earth,’ 
hich took place when the heavenly watchers descended on the 
nowclad top of Hermon—the highest height that an Israelite 
ad ever seen—and intermixed with the daughters of men. 
low for the first time we have the full array of the names both 
f the good and the evil hierarchy—some of which have struck 
ot in Christian theology or poetry, such as Michael, Gabriel, 
aphael, and Uriel; some of which have altogether passed 
way—Raguel, Surian, Urian, and Salakiel. Of the fallen 
irits, the only name which coincides with the‘ Biblical imagery 
Azazel.* 

Thence Enoch moves on, the first of travellers, the patri- 
ch of discoverers. Palestine is unrolled before him. He 
nds himself in ‘the midst of the® earth,’ accord- ,, aay 
g to the topography still perpetuated in the stone &*Phy- 
hich in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre marks the centre of 
e globe. Every physical feature of the as yet unborn Jerusa- 
m is touched with a true geographical instinct. He sees the 
sly mountain, with the mystic spring of Siloa flowing from 


‘Dillmann’s Preface to the Book of 315, 217- : 

och, xliv.-xlvii. * Enoch vi. : 
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beneath it; he sees the lower eminence in the west, parte 
from the Temple mount by the central depression of the cit 
He sees Mount Olivet, as yet unnamed, rising on the east, an 
‘deep, not broad,’! lies the dark glen through which flows i 
thread of water. Above and below he contemplates the stee 
precipices, with the olive trees clinging to their rocky side 
and he asks, as the sacred topographer might now ask: ‘ Fi 
‘what purpose is this accursed valley?’ It is impossible not | 
be struck with awe, as thus in this primeval vision there is di 
closed to us, not, indeed, the name (for no names could | 
admitted, from the nature of the work), but the theologic 
significance of the locality which afterwards was to furni: 
forth the most terrible imagery that the world has ever know 
It was the glen of the sons of Hinnom, the valley of Gehenn: 

And then the scattered allusions of the ancient prophe 
are gathered into one point, and the angelic guide announc 
to Enoch that it is the vale reserved for those who are a 
cursed for ever, where they who have blasphemed God shi 
be gathered together for punishment, where the Judgme 
shall be pronounced, and the just shall be severed from t 
bad. Until that Judgment, there is some deeper pit of fire, 
which the fallen angels were to be imprisoned, reaching - 
subterranean channels down to the deep Dead Sea, from tit 
to time, as it was believed, vomiting forth columns of s1 
phureous smoke.? 

And thence the seer*® wandered on towards those easte 
hills which close the horizon beyond the Jordan valley, a 
looked into the wild woodlands and far-reaching desert 
Arabia, and his view was lost in the mountains of myrrh a 
frankincense and trees of all manner of foliage in so 
blessed land far away, overhanging the Erythreean s 
The Judgment itself is described more clearly than ever | 
fore. The Ancient of Days, more especially in this book cal 


= Enoch xxvi. xxvii. liy. xl. The valley or of Fire, and uniformly so called (sc 
described is not the valley commonly times in conjunction with the sout 
called the Valley of Hinnom, onthe south _ valley) in the Bible. 
of Jerusalem, but the glen, by Christians *Dillmann, 132. Probably Callir 
called the Valley of Jehoshaphat, by Enoch Ixii. 
.Mohammedans either the Valley of Hinnom * Enoch xxviii. xxix. 
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by the affecting name of ‘the Lord of spirits,’ convenes all 
the race of mankind before Him, and by His“side is ‘the 
‘Chosen,’! ‘the Son of Man,’ ‘whose name was known to 
‘Him before the birth of the sun, or of the stars ;’ and with 
the severer images of Judgment are combined those figures of 
un inexhaustible goodness which are soon to receive an appli- 
cation that shall be immortal. ‘There is near him a spring of 
‘righteousness which never fails, and round it are springs of 
wisdom ; and all that are thirsty drink of these springs, and. 
‘become full of wisdom and have their habitations with the 
righteous,” the chosen, and the holy.’ 

It is the first distinct intimation of a Deliverer who shall 
ippear with the mingled attributes of gentleness and power, . 
10t, as in the older prophets, reigning over Israel, but as taking 
yart in the universal judgment of mankind. 

From these and like figures was furnished forth the imagery 
rom which four at least of the Books‘ of the Christian Scrip- 
ures have largely drawn ; and one, the Epistle of St. Jude, by 
lirect quotation of a splendid passage which is not unworthy 
f the impressive context to which it is transferred. Nor was 
here wanting a keen glance of historical insight. As in the 
ision of Milton’s Adam, the Patriarch surveys, under the 
igure of a wandering’ flock, the fortunes of the Chosen 
’eople, down to the last trials, thinly veiled, of the contem- 
orary Asmonean princes. 

Yet, perhaps, even more remarkable than these germs of 
ne religious doctrine of the last age of Judaism and the first 
ge of Christianity are the emphatic reiterated statements in 
which, as the Father of Science, Enoch is led through 
all the spheres of the universe and taught to observe 
1¢ regularity, the uniformity® of the laws of nature which, 
ideed, had not altogether escaped the older Psalmists and 


Ss science. 


'See note at the end of Lecture as well as the whole of the 3rd Sibylline 
LVIII. 2 Enoch xlvi.-xlviii. book. be * 

? There is a doubt whether the ‘simili- +1 Pet. iii. 19, 20; 2 Pet. ii. 4,5; Jude 
udes’ which contain this representation 14, 15 Rey. xx. 9-12. 

e not of a later date (Colani, Les Zsfc- Enoch Ixxxix-xc 
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Prophets, but which had never before been set forth with an 
earnestness so exuberant and so impassioned. Had Western 
Christendom followed the example of the Ethiopic Church, 
and placed the Book of Enoch in its Canon, many a modern 
philosopher would have taken refuge under its authority from 
the attacks of ignorant alarmists, many an enlightened theo- 
logian would have drawn from its innocent speculations cogent 
arguments to reconcile religion and science. The physics maj 
be childish, the conclusions erroneous. But not even in the 
Book of Job is the eager curiosity into all the secrets of nature 
more boldly encouraged, nor is there any ancient book, Gentile 
or Jewish, inspired by a more direct and conscious effort-to re. 
solve the whole system of the universe, moral, intellectual, anc 
physical, into a unity of government, and idea, and develop: 
ment. i 
II. But there was a phenomenon more certainly connectec 
with this epoch than these doubtful tales or predictions— 
phenomenon of the most fatal importance for the history o 
Palestine, and also of the most universal significance for th 
a hae history of the coming Church. It was the appear 
oe ance of religious parties and of party-spirit under th 
name of Pharisee, Sadducee, and Essene, first ap 
pearing under Jonathan, developed under John Hyrcanus, 
leading to fierce civil war under Alexander Jannzus, and play 
ing the chief part in the tremendous drama which marks th 
consummation of this period. Of the origin of the first « 
these three famous names there can be no doubt. The ide 
which had never been altogether absent from the Jewis 
nation, and which its peculiar local situation had fortified an 
The justified, of ‘a people ? dwelling alone ;’ which ha 
Pharisees. taken new force and fire under the stern reforms « 
Ezra and Nehemiah ; which sprang into preternatural vigot 
in the Maccabeean struggle, had now reached that point : 
which lofty aspirations petrify into hard dogmatic form, : 
which patriots become partisans and saints are turned int 
fanatics, and the holiest names are perverted into bywor 


1 Jos. Azzt. xiii, 5. ? Num. xxiii. 9. 
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ind catchwords. There was one designation of this tendency 
which had preceded that of ‘ Pharisee,’ in the time of Judas. 
Maccabeeus, and which already showed at once the strength 
ind the weakness of the cause. It was that of the Chasidim 
yr, as in the Greek translation, Assédeans, ‘the Pious.’ It was 
hey who furnished the nucleus of the insurgents under Matta- 
hias ; it was they whose obstinate foolhardiness vexed the 
sreat soul, whose narrow selfishness cost the life, of Judas. 
Vith him all notice of the party passes from sight, but to re- 
ippear under his descendants in the ‘ Pharisee’ or ‘ Separatist’ 
—the school or section of the nation, which sometimes seemed 
Hmost to absorb the nation itself, and which placed its whole 
ride and privilege in its isolation from intercourse with the 
xentile world.! The name of Pharisee, which has acquired so. 
inister a sound to modern Christian ears, has been bandied to 
nd fro by various parties to describe the characteristics of their 
pponents. Sometimes, as in the mouth of Milton, it has been 
pplied ‘to the scarlet Prelates, insolent to maintain traditions.’ 
jometimes, as with a playful critic amongst our modern poets, 
thas been applied to ‘our British Dissenters.’ In these con- 
radictory comparisons there is a common element of truth in 
egard to the rigid separation from the outside world and the 
laims to superior sanctity, which have sometimes marked alike 
he pretensions of the hierarchy and of Puritanism. It may 
lso be said that in their constant antagonism to the established 
riesthood and government of Palestine, the Pharisees, whilst 
Conformists’ to every particular of the law, were ‘Noncon- 
formists’ in their relation to the more moderate principles of 
he Asmonean dynasty.? But these imperfect analogies fail to 
xhaust their position. They were more than a sect. They 
yere emphatically the popular party, which had the ear of the 
ewish public, whose statements won an easier hearing than 
fas granted to any words that came from the lips of King 
r Priest. ‘They were the true children* of the age. They 
rere ‘the religious world.’ It was a matter both of principle 
nd policy to multiply the external signs by which they were 
» See Lecture XLVIII. 2 Jos. Ant. xvii. 2, 4. > Ewald, v. 366. 
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distinguished from the Gentile world or from those of their 07 
countrymen who approached towards it. They styled the 
selves | ‘the sages’ or ‘the associates.’ Tassels on their dre: 
scrolls and small leather boxes fastened on forehead, head, a: 
neck, inscribed with texts of the law ; long prayers offered 
they stood in public places ; rigorous abstinence ; conste 
immersions ; these were the sacramental badges by which th 
hedged themselves round. And in order to clothe these and 
like peculiarities of practice and doctrine with a divine authori 
there now entered into their teaching that strange fiction 
which the first ? appearance is in the reign of John Hyrcar 
-—that all such modern peculiarities as had either silently gro’ 
up or been adopted for the defence of their system were p 
The oral Of an oral tradition ® which had been handed do 
tradition. from Moses to the Great Synagogue and thence 
themselves. The maintenance of this hypothesis—entir 
without foundation, but produced as the basis alike of usa; 
the most trivial, such as the minute regulations. for observ! 
the Sabbath and the mode of killing their food, or doctri1 
the most sublime, though not taught in the Pentateuch, sv 
as the immortality of the soul—would be almost unaccou 
able, were it not that analogous fables have been adopted 
the Christian Church, with almost as little evidence. It 
hardly more surprising than the belief that all the systems 
Church government, Episcopates, Patriarchates, -Presbyter 
Synods, or Congregational Unions, were part of the origi 
scheme of the Founder of Christianity, and handed do 
either by oral traditions or by obscure intimations, and th 
as in the case of the Roman ‘Patriarchate, embodied at a la 
period in official documents. ‘The growths of the two ficti 
illustrate each other. Each has borne on its back a medley 
truth and falsehood, institutions good and bad, which hi 
been alternately a gain and a loss to the religious syste 
based upon it. In each case the best wisdom is to face 

intrinsic value or worthlessness of the conclusions, and not 


” Kitto, iii, 696. * See Twisleton’s article on the 
Jos. Ant, xiii. zo, 5, 6. ducees in Dictionary of the Bible. 
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invest ‘the heterogeneous mixture with an equal importance 
such as it could only have if the ground on which it rests were 
as true as it is in each case palpably false: 

The name of the second section into which the Jewish 
sommunity was now divided is wrapped in doubt. There is a 
tradition that the name of ‘Sadducee’ was derived 
from Zadok,! a disciple of Antigonus of Socho. But 
he statement is not earlier than the seventh century after the 
christian era, and the person seems too obscure to have origi- 
uated so widespread a title. It has been also ingeniously 
sonjectured that the name,? as belonging to the whole priestly 
‘lass, is derived from the famous High Priest of the time of 
solomon. But of this there is no trace either in history or 
radition. It is more probable that, as the Pharisees derived - 
heir name from the virtue of Isolation (Zharishah) from the 
zentile world on which they most prided themselves, so the 
adducees derived theirs from their own especial virtue of 
‘ighteousness (zadikah),* that is, the fulfilment of the law, with 
jaich, as its guardians and representatives of the law, they 
re specially concerned. The Sadducees—whatever be the 
erivation of the word—were less of a sect than of a class.4 
t is probable that, if the Pharisees represented or were repre- 
ented by the Scribes or Rabbis, the Sadducees were the 
“cial leaders of the nation, and that their strength was in the 
‘riests, whose chief during this period had so often been the 
ead of the State. They were satisfied with the Law, as it 
ppeared in the written code, without adopting the oral tradi- 
ion on which the Pharisees laid so much stress. ‘They were 
ontented with the reputation of being ‘just’ (as their name 
mplied)—that is to say, of fulfilling the necessary requirements 
f the law,® without aspiring to the reputation of ‘sanctity ;’ 


sadducees. 


2 See Ginsburg, in Kitto’s Cyclopedia, 
i. 781, 782. 

2 See Geiger’s Urscitvift ; Twisleton, in 
ictionary of Bible. 

* Liw (see Kitto, iii. 726) ; Derenbourg, 
3. He meets the linguistic difficulty of 
eir not being called Zadikim by sup- 
sing that Zadukin was: adopted as 


more exactly corresponding to Pharusim. 

*Jos. Ant. xii, x6; 25 By Foie sess 
Acts iv. 1-6 ; v. 17. 

5 Comp. Luke i. 6, and the constant 
repetition of the word Sixaos in the speech 
of John Hyrcanus on the occasion of 
his joining the Sadducees. Jos. Axt. xiii. 
IO, 5. 
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that is, of increasing the minute distinctions between themselv 
and their Gentile neighbours. Their view of human condu 
was that it was within the control of a man’s own will, and w 
not overruled by the mere decrees of fate. Their view of t 
future existence was that, as in the Mosaic law, a veil w 
drawn across it, and that, according to the saying of Antigon 
of Socho, men were not to be influenced by the hope of futu 
reward and punishment. 

The name of the third sect has an edge somewhat le 
sharp than the two others, because its tendencies were le 
marked, and its part in the conflicts of the time less co 
The spicuous. Yet here, as in the other two divisio1 
Essenes. the most probable explanations of the word ‘ Essen 
point not to any personal leader or founder, but to the mo: 
and social characteristics of their school. It indicates eitk 
‘the watchful contemplation’ or! ‘the affectionate devotio 
‘or the silent thoughtfulness’ of those who retired from t 
strife of parties and nourished a higher spiritual life in cor 
munities of their own. Deep? in the recesses of the Jord 
valley, where afterwards there arose the monasteries of Sat 
Saba and of Quarantania, or the hermits of Engedi, these ea 
ceenobites took refuge. A corresponding Egyptian school 
like manner were the precursors of the monks in the Theba 
In their retirement from the outward ceremonial of the Temp 
in their ascetic practices, in their community of property, 
their simplicity of speech, in their meals, partly social a 
partly religious, we see the first beginning of those outwe 
forms, and in some respects of those inward ideas, whi 
before another century was passed were to be filled with a n 
spirit, and thus to attain an almost universal ascendency. 

It is in the reign of John Hyrcanus that these divisic 
The start for the first time before our eyes. Under hi 
jos les, a. We trace the first appearance of those ‘couples 

ittai. of two leading sages who henceforth, in an 1 
broken succession, figure at the head of the Pharisaic schc 


a Ewald, v. 370; Professor Lightfoot on ? Jos. Ant. xill. 5, 10; xvii. 1,5; B 
Colossians, 119. ii. 8, 2-4. * Derenbourg, 93, 
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erhaps ! at the head of the miteel Council, and whose pithy 
phorisms shine with a steady light through the darkness or 
he fantastic meteors of the Talmudic literature. Already this 
louble aspect of truth had appeared in the two Josephs in the 
flaccabzean time—the son of Joazar insisting only on the value 
f learning, the son of John laying down rigid rules against 
xchanging even a word with women.? The same division is 
nore strongly marked in Joshua, the son of Perachiah and 
Nittai of Arbela. ‘Avoid a bad neighbour, choose not an , 
impious friend, doubt not the judgment that shall fall on the 
wicked.’ So spoke the harder and more negative theology 
f Nittai. ‘Get thyself a master and so secure a friend ; 
throw thy judgment of everyone into the scale of his inno- 
cence.’ So spoke the more charitable and positive teaching - 
f Joshua, the son of Perachiah. In a strange? legend of 
ater times he is represented as having lived onwards to the 
inal struggle of the Pharisaic school, and confronted its great 
dversary, and repelled Him bya harsh reproof. Rather, we 
nay say, he has, by this one sentence, received by anticipation 
hat Teacher’s blessing ; nor is it impossible that he had heard, 
n the exile to which he was afterwards driven in Alexandria, 
omething of the true value of a teacher outside his own circle 
something of Aristotle’s doctrine of a disinterested friendship 
—something of that ‘sweet reasonableness’ which the Greek 
ynguage expresses in one forcible word and which this fine old 
Lebrew maxim so well conveys in substance. To the teaching 
f which these two sayings are the highest expression, but 
thich, doubtless, was mixed with the baser matter of the party, 
Tyrcanus devoted himself. 

At last came a sudden crash. It was after the overthrow 
f the sanctuary of Gerizim and the city of Samaria that, at 
1e close of his career, John Hyrcanus entertained at a splen- 
id banquet the nobles and scholars of his court. With a cha: 
wcteristic combination of the present glories and the past 


1 The formation of the national Council = Mishna, Pirke Aboth, i. 4, 5. 
this time is so doubtful that it is not 3 Tbid. i. 6, 7 
re discussed. (See Derenbourg, 90, 92.) * Derenbourg, 94. 
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sufferings of his dynasty, the tables were laden with the dainti 
of regal luxury, and the roots and herbs, such as those on whit 
his ancestors had lived in the mountains.! On this solen 
day, Hyrcanus, like Samuel of old, asked for an opinion « 
his administration? and his conduct. One guest took 1 
oe the challenge. In him the growing jealousy 
turewith the fanatical party found a voice. It was Eleaz 
tices” the Pharisee. For no moral delinquency, for 1 
Bc. 10% violence in war or peace, was the splendid Pont 
arraigned. It was the same religious scruple which allied ‘t 
‘Pious’ with Alcimus against Judas Maccabzeus. It was t 
well-known perversity of theological animosity, which, und 
the cover of such: scruples, allied itself with personal enmi 
and, raking up the ashes of forgotten or invented scanda 
insisted on questioning the validity of the Priestly descent 
Hyrcanus on the allegation of an exploded calumny that I 
mother—the high-spirited wife of Simon—had once been 
captive in the Syrian army, and thus shared the bed 
Antiochus Epiphanes. ‘The fiery spirit, the tender recolle 
tions of John were stirred up by this reflection on his mothe 
honour. At that moment another rose from the table. It w 
Jonathan the Sadducee. Now was come the time to recla: 
the Prince from leaning to those whom the Priestly cas 
regarded as their rivals. In Eleazar he denounced the wh« 
party, who, though with certain reserves, stood by. their co: 
rade. From that time John Hyrcanus broke away from t 
school which he had hitherto courted. From that time t 
feud between the two parties was alternately fostered a: 
shunned by his descendants. 

One dreadful interlude between these contests 3 introduc 
to us for a moment the third party, of which the real sign: 
cance is reserved for the next generation. Aristobulus, the s 
of Hyrcanus, whose family affections were entirely absorbed 
his brother Antigonus, had been brought back from his ca 
paign in Itursea by an illness, which confined him to the Pal: 


? Gratz. ili, 99, 453- evox: Ané. xiii. 10, 5,6; Derenbourg, 79, 80. 
3 Jos. Ant. xiii. 11, 2. 
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built by his father in the Temple precincts. Antigonus. had 
gone in full military pomp, in splendid armour,-and with his 
troops around him, to offer prayers in the Temple for his 
The Esse.  brother’s recovery, choosing, as was the custom for 
_ all solemn occasions, the great festival of the Taber- 
BC: 706. nacles. His enemies poisoned the mind of the 
King against him. He was invited to come and show his new 
suit of armour to the King, and, as he passed along the covered 
corridor from the Temple to the fortress, he was waylaid in 
a dark corner of the gallery and assassinated. The sudden 
shock of remorse brought on a violent fit of sickness in the 
unfortunate Aristobulus. The basin containing the blood 
which he had vomited was spilt on the pavement where his 
brother had fallen. The cry of horror which rang through the 
Palace gave a new shock to the King, who expired with his 
brother’s name on his lips. Amidst these tragic scenes, it was 
remembered that a singular being, marked probably by his 
white dress, was standing in the Temple as Antigonus passed 
to the fatal gallery. ‘ Look,’ he said, to his companions, ‘I am 
‘a false prophet ; for I predicted, and my words have never 
‘yet failed, that Antigonus would die this very day at Strato’s 
‘Tower, and here he is on the evening of this day still alive.’ 
He did not know that the dark corner where Antigonus was to 
all was called by the same name as the seaside fortress ; and 
hat in a moment his prediction was to be fulfilled. ‘This 
inerring prophet was Judas the Essene, first of that mysterious 
sect known to us by name, and one of the few who are ever 
liscerned remaining amongst the haunts of men, But that 
solitary glimpse gives a foretaste of the effect to be produced 
Ny another Prophet who should appear in like manner, sur- 
‘ounded by disciples in the Temple court, also with dark fore- 
odings, though on a grander scale, which would be verified by 
syents in a still more startling catastrophe. 

This, however, was but a momentary flash from the secluded 
world in which the Essenes lived. In the succeeding reigns it 
s the contending factions of Sadducee and Pharisee that fill 
ip the whole horizon. The hostility sown between the Pharisees 

ae 
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and Hyrcanus continued through the reign of Alexand 
Jannzus. On one occasion they were-not ashame 
rae to revive the whole calumny against his grandmothe 
B.c. 106. and at the Feast of Tabernacles the worshippe 
in the Temple, inspired by them, pelted the Royal Priest wit 
citrons from the boughs! which they carried on that day, becau: 
the slight variation in his mode of performing the libation 
minded them that? he neglected the Pharisaic usage. The 
‘Jong remained a remembrance of the insult in a hoarding : 
wood which he built round the altar to exclude the repetitic 
of such outrages. But from this moment it seemed as if, 
the mind of the Sadducean Prince, the passion of a tiger we 
enkindled by the mingled fury of revenge and of partisanshi 
On that occasion six thousand perished in a general massacr 
On another, when the Pharisees, with the inherent vice 
fanatics, sacrificing their patriotism to their partisanship, sid 
with the Syrians against their King, he stormed the fortre 
where they had taken refuge, and then, at a banquet given 
his harem on the walls of Jerusalem, ordered eight hundred 
the leaders of the faction to be crucified. It was the fi 
distinct appearance of the Cross on the hills of Palestine. 
is not without significance that the ruling passion which le 
whether to the eight hundred crucifixions under the Hi 
Priesthood of Alexander Jannzeus, or the single cru 
fixion under the High Priesthood of Caiaphas, 
religious party-spirit. The day on which‘ the remnant of t 
party escaped from these horrors to the slopes of Lebanon v 
observed, after their subsequent triumph, as a festival, and, w: 
the usual Rabbinical exaggeration, the sea was at the hour 
the execution said to have overwhelmed one-third of the hat 
able globe. ‘The secret motives of the spirit of modern pa 
are reflected in all their shapes in the closing scene of Ak 
ander’s life. Headmitted on his deathbed that he had mistak 


B.C. 85. 


‘Jos. Ant. xiii. 13,5. A like outrage he poured it on the ground (Derenbo 
was committed by the Jews of Babylonia 98). 
against a Rabbi in the third century * Jos. Ant. xiii. 14, 2. 
(Derenbourg, 99). * Derenbourg, 99. 

* Instead of pouring water on the altar, 
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his policy in alienating from him the Pharisaic influences, and 
advised his wife to conciliate them, in a speech which is a 
masterpiece of cynicism, and is the more remarkable as bemg 
recounted by a Pharisee. A most significant touch was added 
by the Rabbinical tradition! describing the hangers-on of a 
successful party as more dangerous than the partisans them- 
selves : ‘Fear not the Pharisees, and fear not those who are 
‘not Pharisees. But fear the hypocrites who pretend to be 
'Pharisees—the varnished Pharisees—whose acts are the acts 
‘of Zimri, and who claim the reward of Phinehas.’ Not less 
characteristic of such warfare is the sudden turn by which the 
King whom in life they had reviled asa usurper and a schismatic 
eceived from them the most sumptuous of funeral honours, and 


hat the very Priest whose copy of the Law,? though written in- 


etters of gold, they had forbidden to be used, came to be re- 
garded as the second founder of their school. 


Alexandra’s adoption of this policy was rendered more easy 


xy the circumstance that her brother was Simeon the son of 
‘iexandra, metach. Under his auspices Pharisaism acquired 
BS 79 an ascendency which it never lost, Already in * the 
eign of her fierce husband he had contrived to keep his place at 
‘ourt between the King and Queen, to bandy retorts with the 
King, to squeeze money from him for the needy Nazarites. 
eigen; After Alexander’s death it was he who recalled his 
he son of —_ predecessors Joshua, the son of Perachiah, and Judah, 
Bee 72- the son of Tobai, who was recalled to Jerusalem from 
Alexandria, whither he had fled. ‘Jerusalem the Great to 
Alexandria the Little. My husband, my beloved one, stays 
with you, whilst I remain desolate.’* The severe code of the 
sadducean ‘Justice’ was abolished except when it suited the 
harisees to be severe,® ‘for the discouragement of the Sad- 
ducees.’ The chiefs of that party were expelled from the 
Souncil. Like the less fanatical in all ages, the bond of cohesion 
yetween ® them was more relaxed than in the hands of their 
1 Derenbourg, ror. Derenbourg, 96, 97; 98. 


2 Jos. Ant. xiii, 16, 1. But see Deren- * Derenbourg, 94, 102. 
eee 
ourg, Ior. Ibid. 105, 106. 


5 See the somewhat tedious story in © Jos. Ant. xviii. 1, 4. 
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more determined and dogmatic opponents, and they were per 
force compelled to bow to the public opinion, which side 
with the Pharisaic! or popular party. The days of the 14tl 
of Thammuz and the 28th of Tebet were in consequence 
celebrated as festivals. The libation of water in the Feast o 
Tabernacles, which Alexander Jannzeus had neglected, thougl 
in itself wholly insignificant and without a shadow of warran 
from the Law, was raised to the first magnitude, with illumina 
tions, processions, and dances. ‘ He,’ it was said, ‘who ha 
‘never seen this rejoicing knows not what? rejoicing is.’ Th 
whole congregation descended with the Priest to the Spring o 
Siloam—the water was brought back in a golden pitcher—wit 
shouts of triumph, cymbals, and trumpets, which resoundes 
louder and louder as the Priest stood on the altar. ‘ Lift w 
‘thy hand,’ they said, as though the irreverent Pontiff was stil 
before them, and the water was then solemnly poured to th 
west, and a cup of wine to the east, the song still continuing 
‘ Draw water with joy from the wells of salvation.’ It is a strikin 
example of a noble meaning infused into the celebration of 
miserable party-triumph when, ‘on the last great day of th 
‘Feast’ of Tabernacles, a hundred years later, there stood i 
the Temple courts One whom the Pharisees hated witha hatre 
as deadly as that with which at times they pursued the memor 
of Alexander Jannzus, and cried ‘ with a loud voice ’"—piercin; 
it may be, through the clatter of chant and music—‘If any ma 
‘have thirst, let him come unto me ? and drink.’ 

The description of these internecine feuds, to which th 
earlier history of the Jewish Church furnishes no exact parall 
—not even in the angry factions* of the time of Jeremiah 
shows how nearly we have approached to those modern elemen 
which, as a great historian of our own day has well pointed ou 
are found in certain stages of every ancient nation. 

They present the first appearance of that singular phen: 
menon of religious party, which, continuing down to the Jate 
days of the Jewish commonwealth, reappears under other forn 


1 Jos. Anz. ; Derenbourg, 104. * John vii. 37 (see Godet). 
* Derenbourg, 103. * Lecture XL, 
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both in the early and in the later ages.of the Christian Church 
—that is to say, divisions ostensibly on religious subjects, but 
carried on with the same motives and passions as those which 
animate divisions in the State. The true likenesses of the 
scenes we have just been considering are not, where Josephus 
looks for them, in the schools of Greek philosophy, but in the 
tumult of Grecian politics. The seditions and revolutions of 
Corcyra, with the profound! remarks of Thucydides, contain 
the picture of all such religious discords from the Pharisees and 
Sadducees downwards. The word by which in the later Greek 
of this epoch they are described, eresis,? is the equivalent of 
he earlier word s¢asis—neither having any relation to the 
modern meaning of ‘heresy,’ both expressed by the English 
word ‘faction.’ The names of ‘ Pharisee’ and ‘Sadducee,’ and. 
serhaps ‘ Essene,’ had, indeed, as we have seen, a moral or 
heologgical significance, but this meaning was often disavowed 
by the parties themselves and was constantly drifting into other 
lirections. The appellations of ‘the Isolated’ and ‘the Just,’ 
ind perhaps ‘the Holy’ or ‘the Contemplative,’ passed through 
he natural process to which all party names are liable ; first, 

in exclusive or exaggerated claim to some peculiar virtue, or else 
taunt from some opposing quarter ; next, adopted or given, 

veedlessly or deliberately, by some class or school—then 

oisoned by personal rivalry, and turned into mere flags of dis- 

ord and weapons of offence. Such in later times has been the 

ate of the names of ‘ Christian,’ ‘ Catholic,’ ‘ Puritan,’ ‘ Ortho- 

lox,’ ‘Evangelical,’ ‘Apostolical,’ ‘Latitudinarian,’ ‘Rationalist,’ 

Methodist,’ ‘Ritualist,’ ‘Reformed,’ ‘ Moderate,’ ‘Free.’ 

Vhatever the words once meant, they in later times have often 

ome to be mere badges by which contending masses are dis- 

inguished from each other. 

In these, therefore, as in all parties, the inward and outward, 
1e formal and the real, divisions never exactly corresponded. 
‘here were Pharisaic opinions which should have belonged to 
10se who were not ‘Separatists,’ and Sadducaic usages which 


> Thucyd. iii. 84. See Keim, I. 322. xxvi. 5, xxvill. 22, 1 Cor. xi. 19, Gal. v. 
? Acts v 17, XV- 5, XXIV. 5, XXIV. 14, 20, 2 Pet. ii. 1. 
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we should have expected to find amongst the Pharisees. Th 
great doctrine of Immortality, which the Pharisees believed t 
have been derived from the oral tradition of Moses, was, if nc 
derived, yet deeply-coloured, from those Gentile philosophie 
and religions which they professed to abhor.! In the long an 
tedious list of ritual differences which parted the two section: 
there are many minute particularities on which the Pharisee 
took the laxer, the Sadducees the stricter side. 

Yet, further, though it might have seemed as if the whol 
nation were absorbed by these apparently exhaustive division: 
it is clear that there were higher spirits, who, though, perhap 
nominally belonging to one or other side, rose above the mise: 
able littlenesses of each. 

No loftier instruction is preserved from these times tha 
that of two teachers who must at least be regarded as the pr 
cursors of the Sadducees. One is? Antigonus of Socho, who: 
doubt, if it were a doubt, on future retribution, is identical wi 
that expressed in the vision of the noblest and holiest of Chri 
tian kings, to whom on the same shores of Palestine a state 
form revealed herself as Religion, with a brazier in one hat 
to dry up the fountains of Paradise,* and a pitcher in the oth 
to quench the fires of Hell, in order that men might love Gc 
for Himself alone. Another was Jesus the son of Sirach, who 
solemn and emphatic reiterations of the power of the hum: 
will and the grandeur of human duty helped, even if ineffect 
ally, to fill the void left by his total silence of a hope beyo: 
the grave.4 

Of the Pharisees we know that a hundred years later the 
was, as we shall see, a Hillel, a Gamaliel, and a Saul, who we 
to be the chosen instruments in preparing or in proclaimi 
the widest emancipation from ceremonial rites that the wo: 
had yet seen; whilst the doctrine of Immortality which it 
the glory of the Pharisaic schools to have appropriated a 
consolidated, was, like an expiring torch, to be snatched fr 
their hands, and kindled with a new light for all succeed 


‘ See Lectures XLVII., XLVIII. 8 Joinville’s Lie of S. Louis. 
* See Lecture XLVIII. * Milman’s Hist. of Fews, ii, 32, 
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senerations. Of the seven classes into which the Pharisees 
were divided, whilst six were characterised even by themselves 
vith epithets of biting scorn, one was acknowledged even by 
heir enemies to be animated by the pure love of God.! Even 
n these first days of the fierce triumph of Pharisaism the 
. Jewish Church at large owed much to the influence 
Simeon the sf 5 . 

on of of Simeon the son of Shetach, who, during the reign 
ahetach. of his sister Alexandra, ruled supreme in the Court 
and cloisters of Jerusalem. There were, indeed, stories handed 
jown of him and his colleague which showed that the Pharisees 
sould exercise as much severity in behalf of the Written Law 
as they were fond of alleging? against the Sadducees. Eighty 
witches were executed at Ascalon under Simeon’s auspices, and 
1e persisted, from 4 technical scruple, in the execution of his - 
ywn. son, though knowing that he was falsely accused. Nor 
san we avoid the thought that the advantages which he gave to 
he legal? position of women were suggested by the influence 
of his strong-minded Pharisaic sister, Queen Alexandra. But 
here are traces of a better and more enduring spirit in some 
of his words and works. That was an acute saying of his 
-olleague, the son of Tobai: ‘Judge, make not thyself an ad- 
vocate ; whilst the parties are before thee, regard them both 
as guilty ; when they are gone, after the judgment, regard 
them both as having reason.’* That was a yet wiser saying 
f Simeon : ‘ Question well the witnesses ; but be careful not 
by thy questions to teach them how to lie. But his main 
lory was that he was the inaugurator of a complete system of 
ducation throughout the country. Under his influence, for 
he first time, schools were established in every large provincial 
own, and all boys from sixteen years and upwards were com- 
elled to attend them. No less than eleven different names 
or places of instruction now came into vogue. ‘Get to thyself 
a teacher,’® said Joshua, the son of Perachiah, ‘and thou 
gettest to thyself a companion.’ ‘ Our principal care,’ ® such 


1 Munk’s Palestine, 513. 7 Mishna, Pirke Aboth, \. 8, o 
? Derenbourg, 106, 107. 3 Pirke Aboth, i. 6. 
3 Ibid. 108, 110. Jos. ¢. Ap. i. 12. 
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from this time was the boast of Josephus, ‘is to educate ou 
‘children. ‘The world,’ such became the Talmudical 
maxim, ‘is preserved by the breath of the children in th 
* schools.’ 
With nobler tendencies thus recognised on either side, w 
need not wonder, though we may stumble, at the startling fac 
that the Jewish Church and nation, even in its las 


Compre- bes i : 
hensive. extremities, was able to contain these three diverger 
ness of the . . . : 

Jewish parties without disruption. So strong was the com 
Church. 


mon bond of country and of faith, that the Sadducee 
who could find in the Ancient Law no ground for hope of : 
future existence, and who resolutely refused to accept the cor 
venient fiction of an oral tradition, could worship—althoug 
varying on innumerable points, every one of which was 
watchword of contention—with the Pharisee, to whom. th 
Oral Law was greater than the written, whose belief in immo! 
tality was bound up with the heroic struggles of the Maccabee 
and who was in a state of chronic antagonism to the hierarchic; 
and aristocratic class of which the Sadducee was the guardia 
and representative ; whilst even the Essenes, who withdre 
from the strife of Jerusalem to their oasis by the Dead Se 
who took part in none of the ceremonial ordinances, unless 
were that of ablution, were yet not counted as outcasts, but al 
described even by Pharisaic historians as amongst the pure 
and holiest of men; and when their seers wandered for 
moment into the haunts of men, they were welcomed as pr 
phets even by the fierce populace and politic leaders of th 
capital. So strange a latitude in the National Church of tl 
Chosen People must have accustomed the first propagators | 
Christianity to a comprehension which to all their successo 
has seemed almost impracticable. When? Paul felt that tl 
Corinthian Church could embrace both those who receive 
and those who doubted the Resurrection of the Dead, } 
knew that it was no larger admission than had been made } 
the Jewish Church when it included both Pharisees ar 


* Dr. Ginsburg in Kitto, i. 728. 71 Cor. xv, 12. 
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adducees 3! and when he entreated2 the Roman Church to 
cknowledge as brothers both those who received and those 
rho rejected the Jewish ordinances, it Was in principle the 
ame catholicity which had induced both Pharisee and Sad- 
ucee to recognise the idealising worship of the Essene. 

And as particular individuals of each party were better than 
1eir party, as the Jewish Church itself was wider than the three 
arties, singly or collectively, so there were those who, from 
leir commanding character and position, overlooked, and 
nable us to overlook, calmly the whole troubled sea of faction. 
nd intrigue. Such on the whole was the Asmonean dynasty, 
€ginning with Mattathias, in his patriotic disregard of the 
iperstitious veneration of his own adherents for the Sabbath, 
ontinuing throughout the great career of Judas Maccabzeus, - 
irough the truly national policy of Simon and of his son John, 
wough the keen if cynical insight of Alexander Jannzus. 
Such was the good Onias, perhaps an Essene,? ‘ that: 
‘ righteous man beloved of God.’ He was renowned 
r the efficacy of his prayers. To the teeming fertility which 
ud marked the reign of the Pharisaic Alexandra, there had 
icceeded an alarming drought. Onias, at the entreaty of his 
untrymen (so runs the tradition), stood within the magic 
rcle which he had traced, and implored ‘the Lord of the 
World’ to send his gracious rain. ‘ Thy children have asked 
me to pray, for Iam as ason of Thy house before Thee. I 
swear by Thy great name that I will not move hence till 
Thou hast had pity upon them.’ A few drops fell: ‘I ask 
‘or more than this,’ he said, ‘ for a rain which shall fill wells, 
sisterns, and caverns.’ It fell in torrents. ‘ Not this,’ con- 
qued he; ‘I ask for a rain which shall show Thy goodness 
ind Thy blessing” It fell in regular descent until the people 
id to mount to the terraces of the Temple. ‘ Now,’ they said, 


nias the 
jarmer. 


Tt is true that in the Seder Olam, c. 4 
10), the Sadducees are condemned to 
srlasting punishment in Gehenna. But 
s later view brings out more forcibly the 
trast with the time when the High 
ests were all Sadducees. 

Rom. xiv. 1-6. 

Gritz, iii. 130, 133. 


* The belief in the efficacy of the prayers 
of holy men for rain appears not only 
in the incidental allusions in x Kings xvii. 
I, xvili. 4z, James vy. 17, but in the fixed 
belief of the Arab tribes that the monks of” 
Mount Sinai have the power of producing 
it by opening or shutting their books. 
Robinson’s Researches, i. 132. 
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“pray that the rain may cease.’ ‘Go,’ he said, ‘ and se 
‘ whether the “stone of the wanderers” is covered.’ At thi 
Simeon, the son of Shetach, the head of the Pharisees, cor 
temptuously rebuked him and said: ‘Thou deservest excom 
‘munication. But what canI do? Thou playest before Go 
‘ like a spoilt child before its father who does all that it wishes.’ 
This was the innocent, infantine spell which Onias cast over th 
imagination of his people, as his memory remained in th 
Talmudic legends. But a more genuine glory attaches to h: 
name as it appears in the sober history. In the fratricid: 
struggle which broke out between the two sons of Alexandr 
(it may be supposed, immediately after this drought), when th 
popular party of the Pharisees was ranged on the side « 
Hyrcanus, and the priestly party of the Sadducee 
on the side of Aristobulus, the old Onias was dragge 
from his seclusion to give to the besiegers the advantage of h 
irresistible prayers. He stood up in the midst of them and saic 
‘O God, the King of the whole world, since those that stan 
‘ with me now are Thy people, and those that are besieged a 
‘ Thy priests, I beseech thee that Thou wilt neither hearken 1 
‘ the prayers of those against these, nor of these against those. 

That was the true protest * against party-spirit in eve 
Church and in every age. With the insensibility to all superi: 
excellence which this absorbing passion engenders, the fanati 
amongst whom he stood stoned him to death. -He died 
martyr in a noble cause, a worthy precursor of Him who in 
few short years was to condemn in the same breath tl 
teaching common alike to Pharisee and Sadducee, ‘which 
‘ hypocrisy ’4—that is ‘affectation,’ acting a part ; who was 
denounce in the most unsparing terms that false® ‘religiot 
“ world’ of which the murderers of Onias were the chief repr 
‘sentatives—who was Himself to suffer, with His own first marty 
almost on the same spot, from the combination of the ty 
parties, for both of whom Onias prayed, and for both of who 
He and Stephen prayed also.® 


B.C. 69. 


; . ; 
: Derenbourg, 112. this occasion, but we may be sure that | 
e J os. Ant. xiv. 2; 1. , Sadducees were with the Priests. 

It is perhaps not quite certain that the * Matt. xv. 6. ® Ibid. xxiii. 1- 


Pharisees took the part of the people on © Luke xxiii. 34; Acts vii. 60. 
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LECTURE L. 
HEROD 


THE civil war between Hyrcanus and Aristobulus was inte 
rupted by the appearance of a new actor on the scene. Fre 
Pompey the from his beneficent war against the pirates wh 
Great. infested the Mediterranean, from his more brilliai 
victory over the last of the mighty potentates of Asia, Mith1 
dates, the marvellous king of Pontus—Pompey the Great, wi 
all his fame in its first and yet untarnished splendour, move 
towards Palestine. At Antioch he dissolved the last remna: 
of the Syrian monarchy, on the ground that it was an insufficie 
rampart against the inroads of the Armenians and Parthia 
from the far East. He then advanced to Damascus. It was 
year memorable in Roman history for the consulship of Cicer 
the conspiracy of Catiline, and the birth of Augustt 
It was not less memorable for the meeting which, 

the oldest of Syrian cities, took place between the illustrio 
Roman and the two aspirants for the Jewish Monarchy. T. 
rivals were attracted by the enormous prestige of the man, wh 
having revived the terror of the Roman name in Africa, a1 
crushed the most formidable insurrections in Spain and Ita 
had now vanquished the kings of Asia. They were led y 
more by his widespread fame for humanity and moderati 
which made him the arbiter of the contending princes of t 
East.!. No personage of such renown and authority had be 
seen by any Israelite eyes since the meeting of Alexander a: 
Jaddua. ‘There was, indeed, something even in the outwa 
appearance of the famous Roman which recalled the aspect 
the famous Greek. The august expression, almost as 


B.C, 63. 


2 Appian, de Bell. Mith, 251. 
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enerable age, which blended so gracefully with the bloom of 
lis manly prime and his singularly engaging manners, the very 
node in which his hair was smoothly turned back from his 
row, the liquid glance of his eyes, resembled the traditional 
ikeness of Alexander.!_ Modern travellers, as they stand before 
he colossal statues of Pompey, whether that gentler figure in 
he Villa Castellazzo, near Milan, or that commanding form in 
he Spada Palace at Rome, ‘at whose base great Cesar fell,’ so 
vonderfully preserved through the vicissitudes of neglect, 
evolution, and siege, can frame some notion of the mingled 
we and affection which he inspired and which the Jewish 
rinces must have felt when they bowed before him. It was in 
uch interviews that he must have shone conspicuously, of 
vhom it was said that ‘when he bestowed it was with delicacy, 
when he received it was with dignity ; and though he knew 
not how to restrain the offences of those whom he employed, 
yet he gave so gracious a reception to those who came to com- 
plain that they went away satisfied.’ ? 

On one side was Aristobulus, the gallant King whose high 
pirit called forth at every turn the reluctant admiration of the 
ristobulus cynical historian, and which displayed itself even in 

the very act of pleading his cause, blazing, like an 
ndian prince, with every conceivable mark of royalty, sur- 
ounded by his young nobles, conspicuous with their scarlet 
aantles, gay trappings, and profusion of clustering locks.? At 
he feet of the victorious general he laid a gift so magnificent 
hat long afterwards it was regarded as one of the wonders of 
he Capitol—a golden vine, the emblem of his nation, growing 
ut of a ‘Pleasaunce’4 and bearing the name of his father, 
‘lexander. From all this barbaric pomp, which to the yet un- 
orrupted taste of the proud Roman citizen produced no other 
seling than disgust, the conqueror turned to the other candidate, 
{yrcanus was as insignificant as Aristobulus was commanding 
1 character and appearance—then, as always, a tool in the 


1 Plutarch, Pompey, c. 2. Inhis triumph ? Plutarch, Pompey, Cn Te 
= wore the acts! ‘chlamys,’ or military 3 Jos. B. F 12.03 ; , 
oak, of Alexander (Appian, Bel/. Mith. 4repmwry. Strabo, in Jos. Anz. xiy. 
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hands of others. With him were the heads of the great part 
who, in their hostility to the Sadducaic and Pontifie: 
elements represented by the rival brother, did m 
scruple to insinuate against him the charge that he was not 
genuine friend of Rome. And with them, inspiring and guidin 
all, was the man destined to inaugurate for the Jewish natio 
the last phase of its existence. When John Hyrcanus subdue 
the Edomites, and incorporated them into the Jewish Churcl 
he little dreamed that he was nourishing the evil genius th: 
would be the ruin of his house. The son of the first natis 
governor of the conquered Idumza, who himself succeeded 1 
his father’s post, was Antipater or Antipas, father of Hero 
With a craft more like that of the supplanter Jacob than tl 
generosity of his own ancestor Esau, he perceived th 
his chance of retaining his position would be in 
perilled by the independent spirit of the younger brother, ar 
might be secured by making himself the ally and master of tl 
elder. To his persuasions the Roman general lent a willir 
ear, and Hyrcanus was preferred. Not without a struggle d 
Aristobulus surrender his hopes. From Damascus he retire 
to the family fortress, the Alexandreum, commanding tl 
. passes into southern Palestine. Thither Pompey followed, ar 
after one or two futile parleys Aristobulus finally, in a fit 
desperation, broke away from the stronghold, threw himself in 
Jerusalem, and there defied the conqueror of the East. 

The crisis. was at once precipitated. Every step of Pompe 
advance is noted, like that of Sennacherib of old. But it w 
ee by a route which no previous invader had adopte 
marchto From the fortress of Alexandreum, instead of follo 
Jericho. “ing the central thoroughfare by Shechem and Beth 

_ he plunged into the Jordan valley and encamped beside t 
ancient city where Joshua had gained his first victory over t 
Canaanites. It would almost seem as if it was the fame 

Jericho which had occasioned this deviation. It was a sp 
which, having sunk into deep obscurity, during this lat 
period revived with a glory peculiar to itself, There is a fa 
tradition that even as far back as the Persian! dominion it h 

' Solinus in Polyhistor, c. 38; see Hitzig, 308. 


Hyrcanus 
is 


Antipater. 
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been raised to a rank rivalling, if not exceeding, that of Jerusa- 
lem, and this equality was henceforth never lost till the fall 
of both. Long afterwards in the homes of Roman soldiers 
was preserved the recollection of the magnificent spectacle 
which burst upon them, when for the first time they found 
themselves in the midst of the tropical vegetation which even 
now to some degree, but then transcendently, surrounded the 
city of Jericho. In the present day not one solitary relic 
remains of those graceful trees which once were the glory of 
Palestine. But then the plain was filled with a splendid forest 
of palms, ‘the Palm-grove,’! as it was called, three miles broad 
and eight miles long, interspersed with gardens of balsam, 
traditionally sprung from the balsam-root that the Queen of 
Sheba brought to Solomon—so fragrant that the whole forest was 
scented with them, so valuable that a few years later no richer 
present could be made by Antony to Cleopatra. In this green 
oasis, beside the ‘diamonds of the desert,’ which still pour forth 
their clear streams in that sultry valley, but which then were 
used to feed the spacious reservoirs in which the youths of 
those days delighted to plunge and frolic in the long days of 
summer and autumn, the Roman army halted for one night. 

It was a day eventful not only for Palestine. The shades 
of evening were falling over the encampment. Pompey was 
taking his usual ride after the march—careering round the 
soldiers as they were pitching their tents, when couriers were 
seen advancing from the north at full speed waving on the 
points of their lances branches of laurel, to indicate some 
joyful news. The troops gathered round their general, and 
entreated to hear the tidings. At their eager wishes he sprang 
down from his horse; they extemporised a tribune, hastily 
constructed of piles of earth and of the packsaddles which lay 
upon the ground, and he read aloud the despatch, which 
announced the crowning mercy of his Oriental victories—the 
death of his great enemy Mithridates. 

Wild was the shout of joy which went up from the army.” 


2¢ Pheenicon ’(Strabo, xvi. 2, 43 ; 4) 20)- on his way to Petra. But, besides the 
2 Plutarch (Pompey, 41) placesthis scene positive statement of Josephus which fixes 
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It was as though ten thousand enemies had fallen. Through- 
To Jerusa. Out the camp arose the smoke of thankful sacrifice, 
sol and the festivity of banquets rang in every tent. 
Filled with this sense of triumphant success the army started at 
break of day for the interior of Judea, after first occupying the 
fortresses which commanded that corner of the Jordan valley— 
those which were known by the name, perhaps, of the foreign 
mercenaries who manned them—as well as those which guarded 
the Dead Sea. Thus Pompey advanced in perfect security 
towards the mysterious and sacred city which possessed, no 
doubt, a special attraction for the curiosity of the inquiring 
Roman. From the north, from the south, from the west, the 
situation of Jerusalem produces but little effect on the spectator. 
But, seen from the east—seen from that ridge of Olivet 
whence Pompey alone, of its conquerors, first beheld it, rising 
like a magnificent apparition out of the depth and seclusion of 
its mountain valleys—it must have struck him with all its awe, 
and, had his generous heart forecast all the miseries of which 
his coming was the prelude, might have well inspired something 
of that compassion which the very same view, seen from the 
same spot ninety years later, awakened in One who burst into 
tears at the sight of Jerusalem, and mourned over her fatal 
blindness to the grandeur of her mission. From this point 
Pompey descended, and swept round the city, to pie on 
the level ground on its western side.! 

Once more Aristobulus ventured? into the conqueror’s 
presence ; but this time he was seized and loaded with chains. 
Then broke out within the walls one of those bitter internal 
conflicts of which Jerusalem has been so often the scene. The 
Temple was occupied by the patriots, who, even in this ex- 
tremity, would not abandon their king and country. The 
Palace and the walls were seized by those who, in passionate 
devotion to their party, were willing to admit the foreigner. 


it at Jericho, it is clear that the attack on » Jos. B. F. v. 12, 2. But see Jos. Ant. 
Petra was left to Scaurus. And the xiv. 4, 2. 
localities of Jericho are far more suit- * The variations in the different account: 


able for it than the neighbourhood of as to the time of this capture are not 
Petra, essential. 
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The bridge between the Palace and the Temple was broken 
down ; the houses round the Temple mount were occupied. 
‘Thus for three months the siege was continued. " As if to bring 
out in the strongest relief the Jewish character in this singular 
crisis, the Sabbath, which, during the last two centuries had 
played so conspicuous a part in the history of the nation, was 
turned to account by the Romans in preparing their military 
engines and approaches, which, even in spite of the example of 
the first Asmonean, were held by the besieged not to be suffi- 
cient cause for a breach of the sacred rest. It may be that it 
was one of the instances in which the strict adherence of the 
Sadducees to the letter of the Law outran the zeal of their 
Pharisaic opponents. However occasioned, the Jewish and the 
Gentile historians concur in representing this enforced inactivity 
as the cause of the capture of the city. It was the greatest 
sacrifice that the Sabbatarian principle ever exacted or received. 
At last the assault was made.! So big with fate did the event 
The capture 2PPCaT that the names of the officers who stormed the 
ofthe city. breach were allremembered. The first was Cornelius 
ig Faustus, son of the dictator Sylla ; and, immediately 
following, the centurions Furius and Fabius. A general mas- 
sacre ensued, in which it is said that 12,000 perished. So 
deep was the horror and despair that many sprang over the 
precipitous cliffs. Others died in the flames of the houses, 
which, like the Russians at Moscow, they themselves set on 
fire. But the most memorable scene was that which the 
Temple itself presented. On that solemn festival, which the 
enemy had chosen for their attack, the Priests were all engaged 
in their sacred duties. With a dignity as unshaken as that 
which the Roman senators showed when they confronted in 
their curule chairs the Gaulish invaders, three centuries before, 
did the sacerdotal order of Jerusalem await their doom. They 


2It is doubtful whether ‘the Fast’ 
spoken of in all the accounts was the 
Great Fast of the Day of Atonement, in 
autumn, or the smaller fast on the 2oth of 
the winter month. On the one hand, ‘the 
‘Fast’ was the usual name for the vigil 
of the Tabernacles. Compare Plutarch, 


Quest. Conviv. vi. 12; Acts xxvii. g. On 
the other hand, the mention of the third 
month by Josephus, unless it means the 
third month of the siege, points to the 
month Chisleu (see Ussher’s Annals, 
545). Reimar, on Dio Cass. xxxvii. 16, 
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were robed in black sackcloth, which on days of lamentati 
superseded their white garments, and sat immovable in th 
seats round the Temple court, ‘as if they were caught in a n 
till they fell under the hands! of their assailants. And n 
camethe final outrage. That which in Nebuchadnezzar’ssiegeh 
been prevented by the general conflagration—that which Al 
ander forbore—that from which Ptolemy the Fourthhadbeen 
it was supposed, deterred by a preternatural visitation—that 
which even Antiochus Epiphanes had only partially venturec 
was now to be accomplished by the gentlest and the m 
virtuous soldier of the Western world. He was irresisti 
drawn on by the same ‘grand curiosity’ which had alw 
mingled with his love of fame and conquest, which inspired t 
Entrance With the passion for seeing with his own eyes 
eo oe shores of the most distant? seas, the Atlantic, — 
Holes. Caspian, and the Indian Ocean, which Lucan has 
part placed ir’‘he mouth of his rival in ascribing to him for 
last great ambition the discovery of the sources of the N 
He passed ‘into the nave (so to speak) of the Temple, wh 
none but Priests might enter. There he saw the golden tal 
the sacred candlestick, which Judas Maccabzeus had resto1 
the censers, and the piles of incense, the accumulated offeri 
of gold from all the Jewish settlements ; but, with a moderat 
so rare in those days that Cicero® at the time, and Josephu 
the next century, alike commended it as an act of almost suy 
human virtue, he touched and took nothing. He arrivec 
the vast curtain which hung across the Holy of Holies, | 
which none but the High Priest could enter, and but on 

day in the year, that one day, if so be, the very day on wl 
Pompey found himself there. He had, doubtless, o; 
wondered what that dark cavernous recess could cont 
Who or what was the God of the Jews was a question c 
monly discussed at philosophical entertainments both be 
and afterwards. When the quarrel between the two Jey 
rivals came to the ears of the Greeks and Romans, the ques 


»’Plutarch, De Suferst. c. 8. * Cicero, Pro Flacco, c. 28. 
? Ibid. Pompey, c. 38. * Plutarch, Quest. v. 6, 1. 
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immediately arose as to the Divinity that these Princes both 
worshipped.' Sometimes a rumour reached them that it was 
an ass’s head ; sometimes the venerable lawgiver wrapped in 
his long beard and wild hair ; sometimes, perhaps, the sacred 
emblems which once were there, but had been lost in the 
Babylonian invasion ; sometimes some god or goddess in human 
form like those who sat enthroned behind the altars of the 
Parthenon or the Capitol. He drew the veil aside. Nothing 
more forcibly shows the immense superiority of the Jewish 
vorship to any which then existed on the earth than the shock 
of surprise occasioned by this one glimpse of the exterior world 
nto that unknown and mysterious chamber. ‘There was no- 
thing.’ Instead of all the fabled figures of which he had heard 
yr read, he found only a shrine, as it seemed to him, without’ 
. God, because a sanctuary without*an image. Doubtless the 
srecian philosophers had at times conceived cs idea of the 
Divinity as spiritual; doubtless the Etruscan priests? had 
stablished a ritual as stately ; but what neither philosopher not 
wriest had conceived before was the idea of a worship—national, 
ntense, elaborate—of which the very essence was that the Deity 
eceiving it was invisible. Often, even in Christian times, has 
-ompey’s surprise been repeated: often it has been said that 
rithout a localising, a dramatising, a materialising representation 
f the Unseen, all worship would be impossible. ‘The reply 
rhich he must, at least for the moment, have made to himself 
yas that, contrary to all expectation, he had there found it 
ossible. 

It was natural that so rude a shock to the scruples of the 
ews as Pompey’s entrance of the Holy of Holies should be 
yng resented, that when the deadly strife began between the 
vo foremost men of the Roman world they should join Cesar 
ith all his vices against Pompey with all his virtues. It was 
atural, though less excusable, that even Christian writers 
? Dio Cass. xxxvii. 15. as compared with the Roman ritual. 
2 ovdev éxetro, Jos. B. F. v. 5, 5.‘ Vacuam *Istorum religio sacrorum a_ splendore 


cae : Be e a ans . 
sedem, inania arcana,’ Tac. Hist. Ve 4, ; hujus Imperii, Be iee Hore, 
ontiv Kat decdy, Dio Cass. xxxvil. 16. majorum institutis abhorrebat’ (Pro 


2 See Cicero’s contempt for the Jewish acco, c. 28). 
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should represent the calamities which afterwards overtook the 
hero of the East as a Divine vengeance for this intrusion. Yet, 
surely, if ever in those times such intrusion were deemed 
admissible, it was to be forgiven in one whose clean hands! 
and pure heart, compared with most of the contemporary chiefs, 
David would have regarded as no disqualification for a dweller 
on God’s Holy Hill—in one, through whose deep and serious 
insight, even if only for a moment, into the significance of that 
vacant shrine, the Gentile world received a thrill of sacred awe 
which it never lost, and the Christian world may receive a lesson 
which it has often sorely needed. 

On the next day, with the same highbred courtesy that 
marked all his dealings, like that which distinguished even the 
Pilate and the Felix of a later day, he gave orders to purify the 
Temple from the contamination which he knew that his presence 
there must hayie occasioned, and invested with the Pontificate 
the unfortunate Hyrcanus, ‘ destined’ (if we may here thus apply 
the description of another claimant of a shadowy sceptre) ‘ tc 
‘ thirty years of exile and wandering, of vain projects, of honour: 
‘more galling than insults, and of hopes such as make the hear 
Ssick?? 

With the rule of a master he took command of the whole 
country. The chiefs of the insurgents were beheaded. The 
Conquest of JeWish race was once more confined within th 
Palestine, narrow limits of Judah, which henceforth takes thé 
name of Judea. Gadara* was made over to its townsman 
Pompey’s favourite freedman, Demetrius. To all the outlyin; 
towns on the coast and beyond the Jordan, which Simon hac 
subdued, he restored their independence. ‘The ancient capita 


Modern historians have not been 
favourable to Pompey. Buton the general 
character at least of his earlier years 
Arnold’s verdict (Life of Czsar, Aucyc. 
Metrop. ii. p. 243) has on the wholenot been 
reversed ; and Macaulay (Zif, i. p. 458), 
after speaking of Cato’s splendid eulogy 
in Lucan’s Pharsalia ‘as a pure gem of 
“rhetoric without one flaw,’ adds, ‘and in 
“my opinion not very far from historical 
‘truth.’ 


? Macaulay’s Hist. of England, ii. 36: 

* There must have been two towns calle 
Gadara. One, the fortress beyond th 
Jordan (Jos. Am#. xiii. 14, 43 B. F i. 
23 20, 3; il. 18, 1; xv. 7, 3); the other, o 
the sea coast between Joppa and Ashdo 
(Strabo, xvi. 29). This is probably th 
birthplace of Demetrius, and intended j 
VCs Bn Fewli7 iis Aste cil. ad vee 
1; xvii, 2, 4, and perhaps the same < 
Gezer. 
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of Samaria, which John Hyrcanus had destroyed, was rebuilt 
by Gabinius, and bore his name until it took from a far greater 
Roman the title, which through all its subsequent changes it 
has never lost, in Greek ‘Sebaste,’ in Latin ‘ Augusta, ‘the city 
‘of Augustus.’ The unity of government was broken into five 
Separate councils, which were to sit with equal power at Jerusa- 
lem, Gadara, Amathus, Jericho, and Sepphoris. And thus, says 
Josephus, one might suppose with bitter irony, ‘they passed 
‘from a monarchy to an aristocracy.’ ! 

Meanwhile the Roman citizens witnessed the spectacle of 
Pompey’s triumph—his third and greatest—the grandest that 
Triumph of Rome had everseen. First ? came the huge placards, 
Pompey. with the enumeration of the thousand castles and 
nine hundred cities conquered, the eight hundred galleys taken 
from the pirates, the thirty-nine cities refounded. Then followed | 
the splendid spoils, and amongst them the golden vine: of 
Palestine ; then the mass of prisoners, who added a peculiar 
interest to the procession, by appearing not as slaves in chains, 
but each in his national costume. Immediately in front of the 
Conqueror himself, in his jewelled car, surrounded by the 
ictures of his exploits, came the 362 captive Princes of the 
East, and amongst them the King of Judza. Even at the time 
he countrymen of Pompey selected from the vast variety of 
ybjects the trophies of the strange city and people of whom 
hey had heard so much—and bestowed upon him as his especial 
itle ‘our hero of Jerusalem.’ ? 

It was the rare exception, the result of the rare humanity of 
he conqueror, that on reaching the fatal turn in the Sacred 
Vay, whence the triumphal procession ascended the Capitoline 
Till, the prisoners were not led to execution, but either sent 
yack to their homes or remained in Rome for whatever fortunes 
night await them. 1 

Amongst the train of the inferior captives who were thus 
oft after the triumph, and who, on recovering their liberty, had 
ither not the means or the inclination to return to their distant 


2 Appian, De Bell. Mithrid. 253; Plutarch, Pomfey. 


* Jos. Ant. xiv. ; 
a ent 2 Cicero, Zp. ad Ait. ii. 9. 
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country, was the large band of Jewish exiles, to whom was 
assigned a district on the right bank of the Tiber, 


Foundation ; i , 
ofthe, convenient for the landing of merchandise to a people 
Rome. whose commercial tendencies were now developing. 


This singular settlement, receiving constant accessions from the 
East, became the wonder of the Imperial city, with its separate 
burial-places copied from the rock-hewn tombs of Palestine, 
with its ostentatious observance, even in the heart of the great 
metropolis, of the day of rest—with the basket and bundle of 
hay which marked the Jewish peasant wherever! he was found ; 
with its mysterious power of fascinating the proud Roman nobles 
by the glimpses which it gave of a better world. By establish- 
ing this community Pompey was, although he knew it not, the 
founder of the Roman Church. 

_ Amongst the more illustrious hostages were Aristobulus, his 
uncle Absalom, and his children. It will be our endeavour 
Remnants _ Driefly to follow the fates of these last remnants of the 
ahthe ae Maccabzean race, whose spirit still showed itself in 

their unquenchable patriotism and their headlong 
resistance against the most overwhelming odds. Alexander, 
the eldest of the sons of Aristobulus—who had married a 
daughter of Hyrcanus, and thus might seem to represent both 
branches of the family—had escaped on the journey to Rome, 
and for a time defended himself in the family fortress of 
Alexandreum, against Gabinius and the reckless chief whose 
military capacity was first revealed on this excursion, Antony. 
It was taken, and the mountain fastnesses which had been erec- 
ted by the Asmonean? Princes—‘ the haunts of the robbers ’— 
‘ the strongholds of the tyrants,’ as they are called by the Roman 
writers—were all dismantled. In a few months, however,’ 

Aristobulus himself, with his son Antigonus, effected 

his flight from Rome, and fled, as if by instinct, tc 

those same castles, which, even in their ruined state, were as the 
nests of that hunted race. The conflict revived in the famous 


B.C. 57. 


*Philo, Legatio ad Caium, § 23; Hor. Sat. I. ix. 71, 723; Juvenal, Sad. III. 14, VI 
542; Renan’s S. Paul, 101-107 ; Gritz, iil. 124. 
* Strabo, xvi. 37, 40. ° Jos. Anz. xiv. 6, 1. 
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enes of Central Palestine. The Roman army, which had 
trenched itself in the world-old sanctuary! of Gerizim, under 
e shelter of the friendly Samaritans, broke out and finally 
erpowered the insurgents on the slopes of Tabor, the field 
sO many victories and defeats from Barak downwards to 
apoleon. 

For a moment, by joining the cause of Cesar, under whose 
indard some of their countrymen fought at Pharsalia, there 
emed a chance for the Jewish Princes to retrieve their fortunes. 
it amidst their obscure entanglement in the struggle between 
e two mighty combatants for the empire of the world, 
_Aristobulus by poison, Alexander by decapitation, 
were removed from the scene. There now remained 
ntigonus and his sister Alexandra, and the two children of © 
lexander, Aristobulus and Miriam or Mary—better known by 
e more lengthened Grecian form of Mariamne. Round these 
inces and princesses revolves the tragedy in which the 
smonean dynasty finally disappeared. But in order to catch 
e thread of that intricate plot we must introduce the new 
aracter who appears on the scene. ‘Throughout the struggles 
1ich we have traversed it is easy to discern the tortuous and 
abitious policy of the crafty Idumzan Antipater, who had 
ade himself indispensable alike to the feeble Priest Hyrcanus 
id to the powerful chiefs of the Roman Republic. But 
Antipater himself now makes way for a name far 
more renowned in history, far more interesting in 
elf—his son Herod, whether by accident or design, surnamed 
eGreat.? In the darker traditions of the Talmud, he wasknown 
ly as ‘the slave? of King Jannzus ;’ and the inferiority of 
s lineage was a constant byword of reproach amongst the 
embers of the Asmonean family, in whose eyes his sisters 
sre fit for nothing but sempstresses, his brothers* nothing but 


» 49. 


rod. 


1 Jos. Ant. xiv. 6, 2, 3. The story receives some confirmation from 

? Derenbourg, £46; I5I. According to Herod’s attentions to Ascalon (Jos. B. ¥. 
. story of Christian writers (Eus. 7. Z. i. 21, 11), but is incompatible with the 

, 73 Justin, TryPpho. p. 272, especially general account of the family given by 
ip. Her. i. 20), Herod’s grandfather, Josephus (Ant. xIV. 1, 35 B. F. i. 6, 2). 

aself Herod, was a slave in the temple of 2 JOS, Bs Fo dn 105145 11245136 

salon, too poor to ransom his son Anti- * Comp. Jos. Azz. xiv. 8,1; xx. 8, 7. 

er when carried off by Idumzan robbers. 
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village schoolmasters. In the next generation, when his pow 
on one side, and his crimes on the other, had drawn a halo « 
a cloud round his head, the descent of Herod was alternate 
glorified or debased. In the annals of his secretar 
Nicolas of Damascus, he was represented as a scio 
not of the despised and hated Edomites, but of a noble Jude 
family amongst the Babylonian exiles. Nor was this clos 
kifship altogether disclaimed by the Jews themselves. ‘Th« 
‘art our brother,’ they condescended to say to one of the so: 
of Herod, who wept. over his alien origin. But it is not nece 
sary to go beyond the historical facts. Whether by race 
education, he belonged to that Edomite tribe, which, wi 
singular tenacity, had retained the characteristics of its fi 
father. Esau through the long years which had elapsed since, 

the patriarchal traditions, the two brothers had parted at t 
cave of Machpelah. In their wild nomadic customs, in th 
mountain warfare—clinging like eagles to their caverned fa 
nesses, unless when they descended for a foray on their mc 
civilised neighbours—they were hardly distinguishable from 
Bedouin tribe ; yet, with that sense of injured kinship whi 
breeds the deadliest animosities, they maintained a defiant cla 
to hang on the outskirts and force themselves on the notice 
the people of Israel ; sheltering the revolted princes of Juc 
in their secluded glens ; hounding on the enemies of Jerusal 
in the hour of her sorest need ; claiming complete possessior 
the whole country for their own, as if by the elder broth 
right, which the supplanter had stolen from them. If fo 
moment they had bowed beneath the sway of the first Hyrcan 
and consented to reunite themselves with the common stock 
Abraham by the rite of circumcision, it was that ‘they mi 
‘once again have dominion and break their brother’s yoke fr 
‘off their necks.’ 

The first Antipater secured for himself the place of a va 
prince under Alexander Jannzeus ; the second, as we have s¢ 
eat became the master of the Phantom Priest Hyrcar 
Hisrise, and, alternately siding with each of the two pat 
which divided the Roman world, mounted, through the fay 


His origin. 
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é 
rst of Pompey and then of Cesar, to the high office of the 
.oman Procurator of Judea. And now his son inherits the 
raditions of his house and nation, and the threats of that subtle 
nfluence by which Rome henceforth assumed the control of 
udza. Herod was hardly more than a boy—but fifteen! years 
f age—when he was brought forward by his father into public. 
fe. Already when he was a child going to school, his future 
reatness? had been predicted by an ascetic seer, from the 
issenian settlement, who called him ‘King of the Jews.’ The 
hild thought that Menahem was in jest; but the prophet 
macked the little boy on the back, and charged him to remem- 
yer these blows, as signal that he had foretold to him his future * 
lestiny—what he might be, and what, unfortunately, he became. 
ike a true descendant of Esau, he was ‘a man of the field, a 
mighty hunter.’ He was renowned for his horsemanship. On 
me day of successful sport he was known to have killed no less. 
han forty of the game of those parts—bears, stags, and wild. 
sses. Inthe Arab exercises of the yerreed, or throwing the 
ance, in the archery of the ancient Edomites, he was the 
vonder of his generation. He had a splendid presence. His 
ine black hair, on which he prided himself, and which when it 
urned grey was dyed,’ to keep up the appearance of youth, was 
nagnificently dressed. On one occasion, when he sprang out 
f a bath where assassins had surprised him, even his naked 
igure was so majestic ° that they fled before him. Nor was he 
lestitute of noble qualities, however much obscured by the 
iolence of the age, and by the furious, almost frenzied, cruelty 
yhich despotic power breeds in Eastern potentates, There 
fas a greatness of soul which might have raised him above the 
etty intriguers by whom he was surrounded. His family affec- 
ions were deep and strong. In that time of general dissolution 
f domestic ties it is refreshing to witness the almost extravagant 
snderness with which, on the plain of Sharon, he founded, in. 


1 It has been conjectured to read 25 for tamacw 6vr-—Koutdy véov) shows that he 
; But the remark of Josephus, twice meant 15. ‘ 
peated (Axt. xiv. 9,2; B. F. i. 10, 4); 2B. Fei. 20; 45 Jos. Ant. xv. 10, 5. 


at he was exceedingly young (vém Tav- “ Ant. xvi. 8, 13 B. F. i. 24, 7; Ant. 
XIV. 9; 4. ° Ant. xiv. 15, 13- 
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the fervour of his filial love, the city of ‘Antipatris ;’ to the 
citadel above Jericho! he gave the name of his Arabian mother 
Cypros ; to one of the towers of Jerusalem, and to a fortress, in 
the valley which still retains the name, looking down to the 
Jordan, he left the privilege of commemorating his beloved 
and devoted? brother Phasael. In the lucid intervals of the 
darker days which beset the close of his career nothing can be 
more pathetic than his remorse for his domestic crimes. 
nothing more genuine than his tears of affection for his grand. 
children. 

Nor were there wanting signs of a higher culture than any 
Judzean Prince had shown since the time of Solomon. He hac 
an absolute passion for philosophy and history, and used to say 
that there could be nothing more useful or politic for a king 
than the investigation of the great events of the past. He 
engaged for his private secretary Nicolas of Damascus, one o 
-the most accomplished scholars? of the age, and author of : 
universal history in 144 books ; and on his long voyages to anc 
from Rome, he loved to while away the hours by conversa 
His cultiva. tlons on these subjects with Nicolas, whom for thi 
tion. purpose he took with him on board of the same ship 
One example of his own philosophic sentiment is preserved it 
the speech which Josephus ascribes to him, endeavouring t 
dispel the superstitious panic‘ occasioned by an earthquake 
How completely, too, he entered into the glories of Greek an 
Roman art will appear as we proceed, from the monument 
which place him in the first rank of the masters of architectur 
‘in that great age of building. His contemporaries recognise 
in him one of those rare princely characters, who take a deligh 
in beneficence, and in its largest possible scope. Not only i 
Palestine itself, but in all the cities of Asia and of Greece, whic 
needed generous assistance, he freely gave it. At Antioch h 
left his mark in the polished® marble pavement of the publi 

; Jos. B. Fi. 21,93; Ant. XIV. 17, 3. 6, 4; Xvi. ; X. 7, 15 xii. 8,2; c. AZ. ik 
* For the devotion of Herod to Phasael, (see Ewald, v. 417); Fragments of Val 
see Jos, Ant. x. 16, 5, 2: of Phasael to sts, quoted in Clinton’s Fasti Hellenix 


Herod, zdzd. xiv. 13, 10; B. F. 1. 10, 5. A.D. 16. * Jos. B. 5 
* Jos. Ant. xill. 12, 65 xiv. 1, 35 4 35 ° Ibid. i, xxi. 11, 12. Pei 
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juare, and in the cloister which surrounded it. In many of 
1€ cities of Syria and Asia Minor he founded places for athletic 
xercises, aqueducts, baths, fountains, and (in the modern 
ishion of philanthropy) annexed to them parks and gardens 
gr public recreation. With a toleration which seems beyond 
is time, but which kindles an admiration even in the Jewish 
istorian, he repaired the Temple of Apollo at Rhodes, and 
ttled a permanent endowment on the games of Olympia, the 
uief surviving relic of Grecian grandeur, which he had visited 
n his way to Rome. 

This was the man who now stepped into the foremost place 
‘the Jewish history. It might have seemed as if the cry of 
saul were to be again repeated : ‘ Hast thou but one blessing? 
Bless me, even me also, O my father.’ : 

A chief of such largeness of mind, such generosity of dis- 
sition, such power of command, was well suited to take the 
ad in this distracted nation. Viewed as we now view him, 
rough the blood-stained atmosphere of his later life, even the 
ibious eulogies of Josephus are difficult to understand. But 
ewed in the light of the nobleness of his early youth, and 
rough the magnificence of his public works, it was natural 
at—as in the case of our own Henry VIII.—the judgment 
his contemporaries should have differed from that of pos- 
rity, that he should have been invested with something of a 
cred character, as a dreamer of prophetic dreams, a special 
yourite of Divine Providence,! and that a large party in the 
mmunity should have borne his name as their most cherished 
dge, and regarded him as the nearest likeness which that 
e afforded to the Anointed Prince? or Priest of the house 

David, who had been expected by the earlier Prophets. 

The first scene on which Herod appears is full of instruc- 
n. Boy as he was, his father had appointed him to take 
exploits Charge of Galilee ; which, partly from its ‘border’ 
salilee. character, whence it derived its name, partly from the 
ysical peculiarities of its deeply-sunken lake, wild glens, and 


Jos. Ant. xiv. 15, 12, 13. cott on the Herodians, Dict. of Bible, i. 
See the quotations in Professor West- _p. 796. 
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cavernous hills, had become the refuge of the high-spirite 
insurgents, who in semi-civilised countries insensibly acquir 
both the reputation and the character of bandits—the Highland: 
the Asturias, the Abruzzi of Palestine. The young ‘Lord ¢ 
‘the Marches,’ fired with the same spirit, whether politic c 
philanthropic, which had conferred such glory on Pompey an 
Augustus in their repression of the pirates of the Mediterranea 
and the brigands of Italy, determined to crush those lawles 
robbers of his own country. 

In Syria his fame rose to the highest pitch. In villages 0 
the Lebanon his name was the burden of popular ballads, a 
their Heaven-sent deliverer from the incursions of the Galilea 
highlanders. But in Judza these acts of summary justice wo! 
another aspect. The chief of the robber band, Hezekiah, wa 
probably, in the eyes of the residents at Jerusalem—perhaps we 
in reality—the patriot, the Tell of his time, as he certainly we 
the father of a gallant family of sons, who were to play a lik 
part hereafter. 

Jerusalem was filled with the echoes of thesé Galilean e: 
ploits. On the one hand the messengers of Herod’s victorie 
ean. vied with each other in! their reports, and in awaker 
Histrial. ing the public apprehension of his possible desigr 
on the monarchy. On the other hand, the mothers of tt 
victims of his zeal hurried up to the capital, and every tir 
that the Priest-King Hyrcanus appeared in the Temple Cou 
beset him with entreaties not to allow the murder of the 
children untried and unconvicted to pass unchallenged. R 
luctantly the feeble Prince summoned the son of his patron 1 
appear before the Council of the Sanhedrin,? which now f 
the first time appears in Jewish history. It sat, probably, nov 
as afterwards, in the Hall of Gazith, or Squares, so called fro 
the hewn, square stones of its pavement. The royal Pont 
was present, and the chief teachers of the period. The legenda 
account of the scene, although disguised under wrong nam 
and dates, is one of the very few notices which the Talmudic 


2 Jos. Bb. F. 4. x0, (6; *Derenbourg, 147. The king in t 
‘3 See Lecture XLVIII. story is made Jannzeus, and the fearl 
* Mishna, Yoma, 25; Sanhedrin, 19. judge Simon the son of Shetach. 
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raditions take of the eventful course of Herod’s life. ‘The .- 
slave of the King of Judah,’ said the Rabbinical tale, ‘had 
committed a murder.’ The Sanhedrin summoned the King 
© answer for the crimes of his slave. ‘If the ox gore any one,’! 
aid the interpreters of the law to the King, ‘the owner of the 
ox shall be responsible for the ox.’ The King seated himself 
efore them. ‘Rise,’ said the Judge. ‘Thou standest? not 
before us, but before Him who commanded and the world was 
created,’ The King appealed from the Judge to his colleagues. 
“he Judge turned to the right hand and to the left, and his 
olleagues were silent. Then said the Judge: ‘You are sunk 
in your own thoughts. God who knows your thoughts will 
punish you for your timidity.’ The Angel Gabriel smote them 
nd they died. 

It is instructive to turn to the actual scene of which this is 
ne distorted version. It was indeed a splendid apparition, but 
ot of the Angel Gabriel, that struck the wise Councillors dumb. 
Vhen Herod was summoned before them for the murder of 
1e Galileans, instead of a solitary suppliant, clothed in black, 
ith his hair combed down,? and his manner submissive, such as 
1ey expected to see, there came a superb youth, in royal purple, 
is curls dressed out in the very height of aristocratic fashion, 
arrounded by a guard of soldiers, and holding in his hand the 
ommendatory letters of Sextus Czesar, the Governor of Syria, 
1e cousin of the great Julius. The two chiefs of the Sanhedrin 
_ that juncture were Abtalion* and Shemaiah. It was Abtalion, 
oubtless, who counselled silence. His maxim had always 
een : ‘ Be circumspect in your words.’ But Shemaiah rose in 
is place and warned them that to overlook such a defiance of 
.e law would be to ensure their own ruin. For a moment they 
avered. But, warned by Hyrcanus, Herod escaped, and years 
terwards lived to prove the truth of Shemaiah’s warning, lived 
| sweep away the vacillating Council, though at the same time 
warding the prudence of Abtalion, if not the courage of 
remaiah. 


Ex. xxi. 28. 2 Deut. xix. 17. 
Jos. Azz. xiy. 9, 3-5. This scene is represented at the entrance of the town hall 
Basle. * Derenbourg, 117, 148. 
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The story well illustrates the waning of the independence o 
the nation before the rise of the new dynasty, backed as it wa: 
by all the power of Rome. It was to Herod that the sceptr 
was destined to pass. 

Antipater, his father, indeed, long held Hyrcanus in hi 
grasp. But he at last fell a victim to the struggles of hi 
Deathor  DUPPEt to escape from him, and the two brothers 
Antipate. Phasael and Herod, were left to maintain their ow 
»< 43 cause. At once Herod endeavoured to spring into hi 
cee father’s place by a stroke, which, but for the jealousie 
mille of his own household, would have probably bee: 
crowned with complete success. 

He had already in his early years married an Idumeea: 
wife, Doris, by whom he had a son, whom he named after hi 
father Antipater—a child now, but destined to grow up into th 
evil genius of his house. He now determined on a highe 
alliance. The beautiful and high-spirited Mariamne unite 
in herself the! claims of both the rival Asmonean princes. Sh 
was the grand-daughter alike of Hyrcanus and of Aristobulus. 

From this time Hyrcanus became the fast friend of Heroc 
crowned with garlands whenever he appeared, pleading? hi 
cause before the Roman Triumvir. Aristobulus, however, ha 
left behind him not only Mariamne, but a passionate an 
ambitious son, Antigonus, who could not see without a strugg! 
the kingdom pass away even to his niece’s husband. The 
was one foreign ally and one only whom he could invoke again: 
the great Republic of the West. It was the rising kingdom « 
the East—the Parthian monarchy, which offered to play th 
same part for Judea against Rome that.Egypt had former] 
played against Assyria. A natural brotherhood of misfortur 
and of joy seemed to have arisen from the fresh recollection < 
Crassus. the campaign of Crassus. Jerusalem still suffere 
BiGHSHe under the loss of its accumulated treasures, whic 
the rapacious Roman, in spite of the most solemn adjuration 
had carried off from? its Temple. Parthia still rejoiced in th 


Jos. Amt. xiv. 12, 2. "Ibid. Ant. xiv. 12, 2; 13, 1. 
3 Ibid. Ant. xiv. 7,1, 2; B. $.1. 8, 8. 
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triumph which its armies had won over his scattered host on 
ee the plains of Haran, the ancient cradle of the Jewish 
thians. race. By force and by fraud, Hyrcanus and Phasael 
es were induced to give themselves into the hands 
of the Parthian general, and were hurried away into the far 
East. Phasael died, partly by his own desperate act, when he 
saw that he was doomed, partly by the treachery of Antigonus, 
but not without a glow of delight on hearing that his beloved 
brother had escaped. The fate of Hyrcanus was singularly 
instructive. To take the life of so insignificant a creature was 
not within the range of the ambition of Antigonus. All that 
» was needed was to debar him from the Priesthood. For this 
the slightest bodily defect or malformation was a sufficient 
disqualification. The nephew sprang upon the uncle, and with 
his own! teeth gnawed off the ears of the harmless Pontiff, and_ 
left him in that mutilated condition in the Parthian court. 
This strange physical deposition from a spiritual office in part 
succeeded, in part failed of its purpose. 

In those remote regions, the prestige of one who had once 
been chief of the Jewish nation was not easily broken. Hyrcanus, 
after receiving every courtesy from the Parthian king, was 
allowed to move to the vast colony of his countrymen who still 
inhabited Babylon. By them he was hailed at once as High 
Priest and King, and loaded with honours, which he gratefully 
accepted. What his fate was to be in Jerusalem we shall pre- 
sently see. 

Meanwhile the plot in Palestine had deeply thickened. On 
the day that Hyrcanus and Phasael had been carried off to 
Beet io: Parthia, Herod escaped, with all the members of his 
Bee Roni family that he could collect, and hurried into his 
Antigonus. ative hills in the south of Judea. ‘It would have 
‘moved the hardest of hearts,’ says the historian, ‘to have seen 
‘that flight’—his aged mother—his youngest brother—his 
clever sister—his betrothed bride, with her still more sagacious 
mother—the small children of his earlier marriage. Never was 
that high spirit so nearly broken. It was a march which he 

1 Jos. B. F. i. 13; 9- 2 Ibid. Ant. xv. 2, 2. 
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never forgot. Vears afterwards he built for himself and his 
dynasty a fortress and burial-place bearing his name, and 
corresponding to those of which the Asmonean princes had set 
the example—the Herodium—on the square summit of the 
commanding height at the foot of which he had gained the 
success over his pursuers which secured his safety.1 From 
thence he took refuge in the almost inaccessible stronghold of — 
the ancient kings of Judah, afterwards destined to be the last 
fastness of the expiring people—Masada, by the Dead Sea. But 
even Masada—even Petra to which he next fled—was not 
secure. Regardless of the blandishments of Cleopatra at 
Alexandria, regardless of the storms in the Mediterranean, he 
halted not till he reached Rome and laid his grievances before 
his first patron Antony. 

It was the fatal turning-point of his life. The prize of the 
Jewish monarchy was now unquestionably and for the first time 
offered to him by Antony and Octavianus Cesar. He entered 
~ the Senate as the rightful advocate of the young Prince Aris- 

.. tobulus. He left it, walking between the two Tri- 
He obtains 5 ae ; . 
the kings umyirs, as ‘King of the Jews.’ It was still after 
eas many vicissitudes and hair-breadtn escapes that, 
with the assistance of the Roman troops, commanded by 
Capture of SOsius, he stormed Jerusalem, It was the twenty-fifth 
Jerusalem. anniversary of the day on which Pompey had entered 
B.C. 37. the Temple, and it only partially escaped the horrors 
of the same desperate resistance and the same ruthless massacre 
which has been the peculiar fate of almost every capture of 
Jerusalem, from Nebuchadnezzar down to Godfrey. But the 
noblest parts of Herod’s finer nature were called forth. With 
a spirit worthy of: Henry the Fourth of France, he exclaimed : 
‘The dominion of the whole civilised world would not com- 
‘pensate to me for the destruction of my subjects ;’? and he 
actually bought off the rapacious Roman soldiers out of his 
own personal munificence. 

These brighter traits were now rapidly merged in the dark- 
ening shadows of his later career. ‘The followers of Antigonus 

1 Jos. Aut. xiv. 13, 8. * Ibid. Ant. xiv. 16,3; B. ¥. i. 17, 18. 
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—including, according to the Jewish tradition, the whole teach- 
ing body of the nation—Herod pursued to death with a 
vindictiveness which he had learned only too well in the school 
of his friends the Roman triumvirs. Of the whole of that 
Council which had sat in judgment on his youthful excesses in 
Galilee, three only are said to have escaped—the prudent 
Abtalion, the courageous Shemaiah, and the son of Babas,? not, 
however, without the loss of his eyesight. Even the coffins of 
the dead were searched* to see that no living enemy might 
escape the vigilant persecutor. The proud spirit of Antigonus 
gave way under this overwhelming disaster. He came down 
from his lofty tower, and fell at the feet of Sosius in an agony 
of tears. The hard-hearted Roman, not touched by the dis- 
astrous misery of the gallant Prince, burst into roars * of brutal 
laughter, called him in ridicule by the name of the Grecian 
maiden Azftigone, and hurried him off in chains to Antony at 
Antioch. Antigonus was in the hands of those who knew 
neither justice nor mercy. A bribe from Herod to Antony 
extinguished the last spark of compassion. So strong was felt 
to be the attachment of the Jewish nation to the Maccabzean 
race, whilst any remained bearing the royal ndme, that regard- 
less of the scruple which had hitherto withheld even the fiercest 
of the Roman generals from thus trampling on a fallen king, 
the unfortunate Antigonus was lashed to a stake like a con- 
victed criminal, scourged by the rods of the relentless lictors, 
and ruthlessly beheaded by the axe of their fasces.® With a 
Mattathais the Asmonean dynasty began, with a Mattathias it 
ended. Coins ® still exist bearing the Hebrew name for his 
office of High Priest, and the Greek name of his royal dignity; 
whilst on medals struck by Sosius at Zacynthus to commemo- 
rate his victory, for the first time appears the well-known 
melancholy figure of Judeea’ captive, with her head resting 
on her hands, and besides her crouches the form of her last 


1 Jos. Ant. xv. 1, 1 (Pollio). “abe 8 AW Oks op Oe ; 
> Derenbourg, 152, * Jos. Ant. xv. 1, 2 (quoting Strabo). 
* Comp. Dio Cass. xlix. 22; Plut. Azz. * Madden’s ¥ewish Coins, pp. 77-79- 
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native king, stripped and bound in preparation for his miserable 
end, : 

Yet the Maccabzean family was not extinct. There still 
remained Hyrcanus, the original friend of Herod and Herod’s 
father, and Aristobulus and Mariamne, the two grandchildren 
of Aristobulus the king. We will trace each of these to their 
end. Whether from policy or old affection, Herod, now seated 
on the throne of Judzea, invited Hyrcanus from his honourable 
retreat in Babylonia to the troubled scene at Jerusalem. 
Hyrcanus was to share the regal dignity with him, to take 
precedence of him—was called ‘his father’—enjoyed every 
outward privilege which was his before, except only the High 
Priesthood, from which he was excluded by the extreme punc- 
tiliousness that, amidst all the scandalous vices of the time, still 
shrank from nominating a pontiff with the almost imperceptible 
oo blemish inflicted by the teeth of Antigonus. For 
Priesthood this high office, Herod summoned a Jewish exile, an 
of Hananel. ° . ° . ‘ 

ancient friend of his own, of unquestionably priestly 
descent—Hananel, from Babylon. But this at once provoked 
a new feud. However much the royal dignity might be lost to 
the Asmonean house, yet there was no reason why the Priest- 
Priesthood hood, for which Hyrcanus was thus incapacitated, 
of Aristo’ should not be continued in their line ; and there was 
B.C. 35+ at hand for this purpose Aristobulus, the maternal 
grandson of Hyrcanus and brother of Mariamne, whom Herod 
had, shortly before his final success, married at Samaria, the 
city which the Romans had founded anew, and which was 
henceforth one of Herod’s chief resorts. It was as if the 
majestic beauty which had distinguished the Maccabeean family 
from Judas downwards reached its climax in this brother and 
sister. And their mother Alexandra exhibited not less the 
courage and the craft which had been so conspicuous in Jonathan 
and the first Hyrcanus. She was ‘the wisest woman,’ so Herod 
thought, in his whole court, the one to whose opinion he most 
deferred. Both she and her daughter were indignant that the 
charming boy, who was now the sole representative of their 
house in coming years, should be kept out of the Priesthood by 
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a stranger ; and, partly by remonstrances, partly by intrigues, 
they succeeded in inducing Herod, by the same authority that 
Solomon and the Syrian kings had exercised before him, to 
supersede Hananel, and appoint Aristobulus in his place. His 
mother’s heart misgave her, and she had planned, with her 
friend, in some respects a kindred spirit, Cleopatra, a flight for 
herself and for him into Egypt. But the plan was discovered, 
and the fate which she had feared for her son was precipitated 
by the very object which she had striven to obtain for him. It 
was, as so often on other occasions in the Jewish history, amidst 
the peculiar festivities and solemnities of the Feast } of Taber- 
' nacles that he was to assume his office. He was but just 
seventeen ; his commanding stature, beyond his age, his trans- 
cendent beauty, his noble bearing, set off by the High Priest’s 
gorgeous attire, at once riveted the attention of the vast assembly, 
and when he ascended the steps of the altar for the sacrifice it 
recalled so vividly the image of his grandfather, Aristobulus, so 
passionately loved and so bitterly lamented, that, as in the well- 
known scene in a great modern romance, the recognition flew 
from mouth to mouth ; the old popular enthusiasm was revived, 
which, it became evident, would be satisfied with nothing short 
of restoring to him the lost crown of his family. 

The suspicions of Herod were excited. The joyous Feast 
was over, and the youthful High Priest, fresh from his brilliant 
Murder of Gisplay, was invited to his mother’s palace amongst 
Aristobulus. the groves of Jericho—the fashionable watering-place, 
as it had become, of Palestine. Herod received the boy with 
his usual sportiveness and gaiety. It was one of the warm 
autumnal days of Syria, and the heat was yet more overpowering 
in that tropical valley. In the sultry nocn the High Priest and 
his young companions stood cooling themselves beside the large 
tanks which surrounded the open court of the Palace, and 
watching the gambols and exercises of the guests or slaves, as, 
one after another, they plunged into these crystal swimming- 
baths. Amongst these was the band of Gaulish guards,’ whom 
Augustus had transferred from Cleopatra to Herod, and whom 

? See Lecture XLIII. SWEDE bbe rer, 
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Herod employed as his most unscrupulous instruments. Lured 
on by these perfidious playmates, the princely boy joined in the ~ 
sport, and then, as at sunset the sudden darkness fell over the 
gay scene, the wild band dipped and dived with him under the 
deep water ; and in that fatal ‘baptism’! life was extinguished. 
When the body was laid out in the Palace the passionate 
lamentations of the Princesses knew no bounds. The news 
flew through the town, and every house felt as if it had lost a 
child. The mother suspected, but dared not reveal her sus- 
picions, and in the agony of self-imposed restraint, and in the 
- compression of her determined will, trembled on the brink of 
self-destruction. Even Herod, when he looked at the dead 
face and form, retaining all the bloom of youthful beauty, was 
moved to tears—so genuine, that they almost served as a veil 
for his complicity in the murder. And it was not more than 
was expected from the effusion of his natural grief that the 
funeral was ordered on so costly and splendid a scale as to give 
consolation ? even to the bereaved mother and sister. 

That mother, however, still plotted, and now with increased 
restlessness, against the author of her misery. That sister still 
felt secure in the passionate affection of her husband, on whose 
nobler qualities she relied when others doubted. But now the 
tragedy spread and deepened, and intertwined itself as it grew 
with the great struggle waging on the larger theatre of history. 
In the court of Herod there were ranged on one side the two 
Princesses of the Asmonean family, on the other the mother 
and the sister of Herod himself, Cypros and Salome, who re- 
sented the contempt with which the royal ladies of the Macca-: 
beean house looked down on the upstart Idumezean family. In 
Egypt was Cleopatra, ambitious of annexing Palestine, now 
endeavouring to inveigle Herod himself by her arts, now 
poisoning the mind of Antony against him. In Rome were 
Antony and Augustus Czesar contending for the mastery of the 
world, and Herod alternately pleading his cause before the one — 


: Bamrigovres, Jos. Ant. xv. 3,3. The celebrity, arrests the attention, and, as. 
word, especially in that locality, whence used here, shows clearly its true meaning. 
in the next generation it acquired a new ? Jos. Ant. xv 3, 4. 
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and the other—before his ancient friend Antony, and then, after 
the battle of Actium, before the new ruler, who had the mag- 
nanimity to be touched by the frankness with which 
®< 3° Herod urged his fidelity to Antony as the plea for 
the confidence of Augustus.!_ Meanwhile, like a hunted animal 
turned to bay, his own passions grew fiercer, his own methods 
more desperate. Aristobulus, the young, the beautiful, had 
perished. But there remained the aged Pontiff Hyrcanus. 
Death of  _LSignificant, humiliated, mutilated as he was, there 
ar aa was still the chance that the same veneration which 
: had encircled him in Chaldza might gather round 
‘him in Palestine, and that even the Roman policy might convert 
him into a rival King. In a fatal moment listening to the 
counsels of his restless daughter, Hyrcanus gave to Herod the 
pretext needed for an accusation, and (so carefully were pre- 
served the forms of the Jewish State) a trial and a judgment ; 
and at the age of eighty the long and ‘troubled life of the 
Asmonean Pontiff was cut off. 

The intestine quarrels in the Herodian court now became 
so violent that the Princesses of the rival factions could not be 
allowed to meet. The mother and the sister of Herod were 
lodged in the fastness which was more peculiarly his own— 
Masada, by the Dead Sea. His wife and her mother remained 
in the castle dear to them as the ancient residence and burial- 
place ? of their family—Alexandreum. 

There is something magnificent in the attitude of Mariamne 
at this crisis of her history—never for one moment lowering 
herself to any of the base intrigues of man or woman that 
surrounded her, but never disguising from her husband her 
oe; (Sense of the wrongs he had inflicted on her house. 
Mariamne. When he flew back from his interview with Augustus, 
®- 29 inspired by the passionate affection of his first love, 
to announce to her his success in winning the favour of the 
conqueror of Actium, she turned away and reproached him 
with the murders of her brother and her grandfather. 

Now was the moment when Salome saw her opportunity. 


1 See Hausrath, Zezt Christi, 237. 2 Jos. Ant. xvii. 8, 6. 
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She played on every chord of the King’s suspicious temper, till 
it was irritated past endurance. Mariamne was arrested, tried, 
and condemned. Even in these last moments, she rose superior 
to all around her. Unlike her mother, she had never shared 
in mean plots and counterplots to advance the interests, or 
secure the safety of the Asmonean house. If she spoke in 
behalf of her kindred, it was boldly and frankly to a husband, 
on whose affections and generosity, if he was left to himself, she 
knew that she could rely. Unlike that ambitious princess, now 
in her extreme adversity she maintained a serenity in which her 
mother failed. It is the characteristic difference of the two 
natures that the restless woman who had employed every 
miserable art in order to protect her family, now that the 
noblest of her race, for whom she had hazarded all, was on the 
point of destruction, lost all courage, and endeavoured to clear 
herself by cowardly reproaches of her daughter in justification 
of the King. Mariamne, however, answered nota word. ‘She 
‘smiled a dutiful though scornful smile.’! Her look for a 
moment showed how deeply she felt for the shame of a mother ; 
but she went on to her execution with unmoved countenance, 
with unchanged colour, and died, as she had lived, a true 
Maccabee. Perhaps the most affecting and convincing testimony 
to her great character was Herod’s passionate remorse. Ina 
frenzy of grief he invoked her name, he burst into wild lamenta- 
tions, and then, as if to distract himself from his own thoughts, 
he plunged into society ; he had recourse to all his favourite 
pursuits ; he gathered intellectual society round him; he 
drank freely with his friends; he went to the chase. And 
then, again, he gave orders that his servants should keep up 
the illusion of addressing her as though she could still hear 
them ; he shut himself up in Samaria, the scene of their first 
wedded life, and there, for a long time, attacked by a devouring 
fever, hovered on the verge of life and death. Of the three 
stately towers which he afterwards added to the walls of Jeru- 
salem, one was named after his friend Hippias, the second 
after his favourite brother, Phasael, but the third, most costly 


' Mariamne, the Fair Queen of fewry, act v. scene 1. 
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ad most richly worked of all, was the monument of his beloved 
[ariamne.! 

It is? not necessary to pursue in detail the entanglements 
y which the successive members of the Herodian family 
ey * fell victims to the sanguinary passion which now took 
exandra. possession of the soul of Herod. Alexandra was 
et: the first to fall. There remained the two sons of 
fariamne, Alexander and Aristobulus, in whom their father 
slighted to see an image of their lost and lamented mother. 
e sent them to be educated at Rome in the household of 
dofthe Pollio, the friend of Virgil ; and when they returned 
sof ie, tO Palestine, with all the graces of a Roman educa- 
16-6. tion and with the royal bearing, apparently inex- 
iguishable in the Asmonean house, it seemed, from the ~ 
ypular enthusiasm which they excited, that they might yet 
rry on that great name ; and their father, by the high mar- 
ges which he prepared for them—for Alexander with the 
ughter of the King of Cappadocia, for Aristobulus with his 
usin the daughter of Salome—hoped to have consolidated 
eir fortunes and reconciled the feuds of the two rival families. 
it all was in vain. They inherited with their mother’s beauty, 
r haughty and disdainful spirit. They cherished her in an 
dying memory. Her name? was always on their lips, and in 
sir lamentations for her were mingled curses on her de- 
oyer ; when they saw her royal dresses bestowed on the 
1oble wives of their father’s second marriage, they threatened 
n to his face that they would soon make those fine ladies 
ar hair-cloth instead ; and to their companions they ridiculed 
> yanity with which in his declining years he insisted on the 
-ognition of his youthful splendour, his skill as a sportsman, 
d even his superior stature. And now there was a new 
ment of mischief—his eldest son Antipater, who watched 


TG BSER ED marry. She, to escape, sprang from the 
According to the Rabbinical traditions, housetop, and destroyed herself. He 
\pressing into one scene this series of kept her body for seven years embalmed in 
nes and sorrows, ‘the slave of the honey (Derenbourg, 115). _ 

moneans’ destroyed all the family except Be Fels 24555 Ans, Xvi. 8, 4s 

young maiden, whom he proposed to 
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every opportunity of destroying his father’s interest in thes 
aspiring youths—the very demon of the Herodian house 
He and the she-wolf Salome at last accomplishei 
their object, and the two young Princes were torturec 
tried, and at last executed at Sebaste, the scene of their mother 
marriage, and interred in the ancestral burial-place of th 
Alexandreum.! They were, if not in lineage yet in characte: 
the last of their race. Their children, in whose behalf th 
better feelings of Herod broke out when, with tears and pas 
sionate kisses of affection which no one doubted to be sincert 
he? endeavoured to make plans for their prosperous settlemen 
were gradually absorbed into the Herodian family ; and althoug 
two of them, Herod Agrippa and Herodias, played a cor 
spicuous part even in the sacred history which follows, they lo: 
the associations of the Maccabzean name, and never kindle 
the popular enthusiasm in their behalf. 

The death of Mariamne and her sons represents in the fa 
of the Asmonean dynasty the close of the last brilliant page « 
Jewish history. So long as there was a chance of a Prince fro1 
that august and beautiful race the visions of a Son of Davi 
retired into the background. It was only when the la 
descendant of those royal Pontiffs passed away that wid 
visions again filled the public mind, and prepared the way fe 
One who, whatever might be His outward descent, in H 
spiritual character represented the best aspect of the Son 
Jesse. And even then the famous apostolic names of tl 
coming history were inherited from the enduring interest - 
the Maccabean family—John, and Judas, and Simon, ar 
Matthias or Mattathias. Above all, the name so sweet 
Christian and to European ears, ‘ JZary,’ owes, no doubt, ; 
constant repetition in the narratives alike of the Evangelis 
and of Josephus, not to Miriam the sister of Moses, but 
her later namesake, the high-souled and lamented prince 
Mariamne. 

And now came the end of Herod himself. The palace w 


B.C. 6. 


1B. F. i. 28,6; Ant. xvi. 4, 7. AUB. ete 20; 
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aunted* by the memories of the Asmonean Queen. ‘The 
Zhosts of the two murdered Princes,’! writes the Jewish his- 
a torian, rising from his prosaic style almost to the tone 
srod. of the Atschylean Trilogy, ‘ wandered through every 
‘chamber of the palace, and became the inqui- 
itors and informers to drag out the hidden horrors of the 
Court.’ The villain of the family, Antipater, had paid at last 
e forfeit of his tissue of crimes. But his father was already 
his last agonies in the Palace of Jericho—the scene of such 
lendid luxury, and such fearful crime. As a remedy for the 
athsome disorder of which he was the prey, he was carried 
ross the Jordan to one of the loveliest spots in Palestine—the 
t? sulphur springs which burst from the base of the basaltic 
Jumns in the deep ravine on the eastern shore of the Dead - 
a ; issuing, according to popular belief, from the bottomless 
t. There, in ‘the Beautiful Stream,’? as the Greeks called 
the unhappy King tried to burn and wash away his foul 
stempers. It was all in vain. Full‘ in his face, as he lay 
ssing in those sulphurous baths, rose above the western hills 
e fortress which he had called by his name, and fixed for his 
rial. And now thitherward he must go. Back to Jericho 
e dying King was borne. The hideous command which in 
; last ravings he gave to cause a universal mourning through 
e country by the slaughter of the chief men of the State, whom 
- had imprisoned for that purpose in the hippodrome of 
richo, was happily disobeyed. His sister Salome, who had 
eady so much on her conscience, spared herself this latest 
ilt ; and when the body of Herod was carried to its last 
sting-place, it was attended with unusual pomp, but not with 
usual crime. For seven long days the procession ascended 
> precipitous passes from Jericho to the mountains of Judza. 
ith crown and sceptre and under a purple pall the corpse of 
> dead King lay. Round it were the numerous sons of that 


Jos. B. $. i. 30, 7- fountains gushed forth (Canon Tristram’s 
The legend is that they were discovered Land of Moab, 237-250—the first full 
a servant of Solomon, who was by his _ description of this interesting spot). 

fness proof against the incantation of *Callirrhoé. (Jos. Ant. xvii. 6; Plin. 
Eyil One, from whose pit those boiling _-v. 7.) * Tristram, 240. 
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divided household. Then followed his guards, and the thre 
trusty bands of Thracian, German, and Celtic soldiers, wh 
had so long been, as it were, the Janissaries of his court 
Then through those arid hills defiled the army, and then fix 
hundred slaves with spices for the burial. According to tl 
fashion of those days, when each dynasty or branch of a d@ 
nasty had its sepulchral vault in its own special fortress, th 
remains of the dead king were carried up to that huge ? squar 
shaped hill which commands the pass to Hebron, on tl 
summit of which Herod, in memory of his escape on that sp 
thirty-six years before, had built a vast palace and called it I 
his name, Herodium. 

Such, disengaged from its labyrinthine intricacy, is the sto 
of the last potentate of commanding force and world-wi 
renown that reigned over Judzea. It is a character which, hz 
it been in the Biblical records, would have ranked in thrilliz 
and instructive interest beside that of the ancient Kings 
Israel or Judah. The momentary glimpses which we gain 
him in the New Testament, through the story of his conversati: 
with the Magi and his slaughter of the children of Bethlehe 
are quite in keeping with the jealous, irritable, unscrupulo 
temper of the last ‘days of Herod# the King,’ as we read the 
in the pages of Josephus. But this is but a small portion 
his complex career. The plots bred in the atmosphere 
Hischa.  POlygamy, the ‘foul and midnight murders,’ the thi 
das for cruelty growing with its gratification, are featu1 
of Oriental and of despotic life only too familiar to us in t 
history even of David. There is something in the penitence 
Herod which reminds us of that of Uriah’s murderer, though 
has never in Psalm or prayer been enshrined for the admirati 
of posterity. Besides the intrinsic interest of the story is t 
pathos which it possesses as the central element in the drar 
which closed the Asmonean history. He is the Jewish Othel 


» Jos. Ant. xvii. 8, 4. is described at length by Josephus, A 
*'The conspicuous hill near Bethlehem _— xvii. 8, 3; B. ¥. i. 21, 10; 33, 9. 
called the ‘Frank Mountain,’ or Jebel * Matt. ii, x. See Hausrath, 2 


Fureidis, was first identified with the — Christi, 281. 
Herodium by Robinson, B.2. iv. 173. It 
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t with more than a Desdemona for his victim. When the 
oor of Venice, in his closing speech, casts-about for someone 
whom he may compare himself, it was long thought by the 
mmentators that there was none so suitable as Herod, ‘the 
ase! Judzean, who threw a pearl away richer than all his 
ibe.’ Whether this were so or not, a dramatic piece on the 
pject had already been constructed by a gifted English lady, 
th a knowledge of the Herodian age surprising for the 
yenteenth century.” When Voltaire apologised to the French 
blic for having chosen Mariamne for the subject of one of 
. poetical plays, he rose to its grandeur with an enthusiasm 
like himself. ‘A king to whom has been given the name of 
eat, enamoured of the loveliest woman in the world ; the 
erce passion of this king so famous for his virtues and for his 
‘imes—his ever-recurring and rapid transition from love to 
atred, and from hatred to iove—the ambition of his sister— 
le intrigues of his concubines—the cruel situation of a 
rincess whose virtue and beauty are still world-renowned, 
ho had seen her kinsmen slain by her husband, and who, as 
e climax of grief, found herself loved by their murderer— 
hat a field for imagination is this! What a career for some 
her* genius than mine!’ And when at last another genius 4 
se, who had, as Goethe observed, a special aptitude for 
yrehending the ancient Biblical characters, there are few of 
poems at once more pathetic in themselves and more true 
nistory, than that which represents the unhappy king, wan- 
ing through the galleries of his palace and still invoking his 
rdered wife— 


Oh, Mariamne ! now for thee 
The heart for which thou bled’st is bleeding ; 


Revenge is lost in agony, 
And wild remorse to rage succeeding. 


' 
thello, act v. sc. 2. So the older (Lady Elizabeth Carew) 1613. One 


nentators and the first folio edition. spirited chorus, on the forgiveness of 
second folio and the later commenta- injuries, deserves to rescue it from 
oblivion. 


ead ‘ Indian.’ ‘ ; 
The Tragedie of Mariam, the Faire ? Quoted by Salvador, i. 304. 
en of Jewry, written by that learned * Byron’s Hebrew Melodies. 
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Oh Mariamne ! where art thou 
Thou canst not hear my bitter pleading : 

Ah! couldst thou—thou wouldst pardon now, 
Though Heaven were to my prayer unheeding. 


She’s gone, who shared my diadem ; 
She sank, with her my joys entombing ; 
I swept that flower from Judah’s stem, 
Whose leaves for me alone were blooming ; 
And mine’s the guilt, and mine the hell, 
This bosom’s desolation dooming ; 
And I have earned those tortures well, 
Which unconsumed are still consuming ! 


But the importance of Herod’s life does not end with h 
personal history. He created in great part that Palestine whic 
he left behind him as the platform on which the closing scen 
of the Jewish, the opening scenes of the Christian Church we 
to be enacted. 

Few men have ever lived who, within so short a time, | 
transformed the outward face of a country. That Grecia 
His pablie Roman, Western colouring which Antiochus Ey 
moe ia phanes had vainly tried to throw over the gray hi 

and rough towns of Judzea was fully wrought out | 
Herod the Great. It would seem as if, to manifest his gratitu 
tor his gracious reception by Augustus Cesar, and for tl 
Emperor's visit to Palestine, he was determined to plant mon 
ments of him throughout his dominions. At the extreme nort 
on the craggy hill which overhangs the rushing source of Jorda 
Cesarea rose a white marble temple dedicated to his patro 
Philippi. which for many years superseded alike the Israeli 
name of Dan and the Grecian name of Paneas by Caesarea. _ 
the centre of Palestine, on the beautiful hill of the ancie 
Samaria, laid waste by Hyrcanus I., the scene of his marria 
with Mariamne, he built a noble city, of which the colonnad 
Sebaste, still in part remain, to which he gave the name Seda 
te RS. —the Greek version of Augusta.' On the coa 
beside a desert spot hitherto only marked by the? Tower 


1 Jos. Ant. xv. 8, 1. * Ibid. Ant. xv. 9,6; B. ¥.i. 21, 7. 
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rato, with a village at its foot, he constructed a vast haven 
vich was to rival the Pireus. Around and within it were 
lendid breakwaters and piers. Abutting on it a city was 
ected, so magnificent with an array of public and private 
ifices, that it ultimately became the capital of Palestine, 

rowing Jerusalem itself into a place altogether secondary. 

cerea - 2Ouses of shining marble stood round the harbour ; 
atonis. On a rising ground in the centre, as in a modern 
» ‘crescent,’ rose the Temple of Augustus, which gave 
ain the name of Cesarea to the town—out of which looked 
the Mediterranean two colossal statues ;! one of Augustus, 

ual in proportions to that of the Olympian Jupiter, one of. 
© city of Rome, equal to that of the Argive Juno. Further 
wn the coast he'rebuilt the ruined Grecian city of Anthedon, 

d gave to it, in commemoration of the visit of his friend the 

le minister of Augustus, the name of Agrippeum ;? and, as 
er the portico of the Pantheon at Rome, so over the gate of 
s Syrian city, was deeply graven the name of Agrippa. In all 

2se maritime towns, as far north as the Syrian Tripolis, and, 

t least, in that Hellenised city of Ascalon, to which Christian 

dition assigned the origin of his ancestors, he established the 

curious and wholesome institutions of baths, fountains, and 

lonnades, and added in the inland cities, in the romantic 

richo, and even in the holy Jerusalem, the more questionable 

tertainments of Greek theatres, hippodromes, and gymnasia, 

ich in the time of the Maccabees had caused so much 

indal ; and the splendid, but to the humane? and reverential 

rit of the Jewish nation still more distasteful, spectacles of 
> Roman amphitheatre. 

But the great monument of himself which he left was the 

tored, or, to speak more exactly, the rebuilt Temple at 

“Temple Jerusalem. A Jewish tradition connected this pro- 


ag digious feat with the miserable crimes of his later 
a years. It was said that he consulted a famous Rabbi, 


bas the son of Bouta—the only one who, as it was believed, 
J survived the massacre of the Teachers of the Law, and who 


Jos. Ant. xv. 9,6; B. F. 1. 21, 7. F BaF SI aT i8s 3 Jos. Ant, xv. 8, 1 
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himself had his eyes! put out—how he should appease th 
remorse which he now felt, and that the Rabbi answered: ‘A 
‘thou hast extinguished the light of the world, the interprete1 
‘of the law, work for the light of the world by? restoring th 
‘splendour of the Temple.’ If this be so, the Temple, in it 
greatest magnificence, was, like many a modern Cathedral- 
Milan, Norwich, Gloucester—a monument of penitence. 
might, indeed, have been urged that this elaborate restoratio 
was but the fulfilment of the idea of an enlarged Temple, on 
grander scale, which, from the visions of Ezekiel down to thos 
of the Book of Enoch, had floated before the mind of tl 
Jewish seers. But the sacredness of the building, and tl 
mistrust of Herod, created difficulties which it required all h 
vigour and all his craft to overcome. So serious had the 
seemed that his prudent patron at Rome was supposed to hav 
dissuaded the undertaking altogether. ‘If the old building 
‘not destroyed,’ said Augustus, ‘do not destroy it ; if it 
‘destroyed, do not rebuild it ;* if you both destroy and rebui 
The rebuild. ‘it, you are a foolish servant.’ The scruple again 
ing. demolishing even a synagogue before a new one w 
built was urged with double force now that the Temple itss 
was menaced. It was met by the casuistry of the same wi 
old counsellor who had suggested the restoration to Hero 
‘I see,’ said Babas, ‘a breach in the old building which mak 
‘its repair ® necessary.’ Not for the last time in ecclesiastic 
history has a small rift in an ancient institution been made t 
laudable pretext for its entire reparation. Herod himself fu 
appreciated the delicacy of the task. By a transparent ficti 
the existing Temple was supposed to be continued into t 
new building. The worship was never interrupted; an 
although actually the Temple of Herod, it was still regarded 
identical with that of Zerubbabel.6 Amongst the thousa: 


‘Derenbourg, 152. Comp. Jos. Azz. * Salvador, i. 320. 
Xv. 7, 10, where it is said that the sons of * Enoch xc. 29. 
Babas, who had been faithful adherents * Talmud, in Salvador, i. 320. 
of Antigonus, had been concealed after 5 Derenbourg, 153. 
Herod's victory, by Costobarus, the hus- ©The forty-six years mentioned 


band of Salome ; and that, beingafterwards § John ii. 20 may be reckoned from B.c. 
betrayed by her, they were put to death. when the temple of Herod was beg 
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waggons laden with stones, and ten thousand skilled artisans, 
there were a thousand priests! trained for the purpose as 
masons and carpenters, who carried on their task, dressed 
not in workmen’s clothes, but disguised in their sacerdotal 
vestments. And so completely did this idea of the sanctity 
of the undertaking take possession of the national mind, that 
it was supposed to have been accompanied by a preterna- 
tural intervention which had not been vouchsafed either to 
Solomon or Zerubbabel. During the whole time (so it was 
said) rain fell only in the night; each morning the wind 
blew, the clouds dispersed, the sun? shone, and the work pro- 
ceeded. 

The more sacred part of the interior sanctuary was finished 
in eighteen months. The vast surroundings took eight years, 
and, though additions continued to be made for at least eighty 
years longer, it was sufficiently completed to be dedicated by 
Herod with the ancient pomp. Three hundred oxen were 
sacrificed by the king himself, and many more by others. As 
usual, a day was chosen which should blend with an already 
existing solemnity, but on this occasion it was not the Feast of 
Tabernacles, but the anniversary of Herod’s inauguration. The 
pride felt in it was as great as if it had been the work not of 
the hated Idumzan, but of a genuine Israelite. ‘He who has 
‘not seen the building of Herod has never seen a beautiful 
‘thing.’ 3 

Let us look at this edifice, so characteristic of the time and 
remper of Herod, and so closely interwined with the fall of the 
Old and the resurrection of the New Religion. 

The great area was now, if not for the first time, yet more 
jistinctly than before, divided into three courts. 


THE TEMPLE. 


ill A.p. 28, when the words in question 
vere spoken. But as the actual building 
sf Herod only took ten years, and its com- 
jletion by Herod Agrippa was long after- 
vards, there is some ground for the inter- 
sretation of Surenhusius (Mishaa, v. 316) 
that the forty-six years relates to the 
yeriod of the building of Zerubbabel’s 
Temple, from B.c. 536 to 459, with the 


” 


intermissions of the work, on the theory 
that Herod's Temple was not to be re- 
cognised. 

1 Jos. Ant. xv. 11, 3; Ewald, v. 433. 

? Talmud, in Derenbourg, p. 153. Jos. 
Ant. XV. IT, = 

3 Derenbourg, 154. 
Mark xiii. 2. 


Comp. John ii. 20° 
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The first or outer court, which enclosed all the rest, was 
divided by balustrades, on which was the double ' inscription 
in the two great Western languages, forbidding the near ap- 
proach of Gentiles. It was entered from the east through a 
cloister, which, from containing fragments of the 
first Temple, cherished like the shafts of the old 
Temple of Minerva in the walls of the Athenian Acropolis, was 
called the cloister of Solomon.? Besides those relics of the 
antique past, the face of the surrounding cloisters also exhibited 
the more fantastic accumulations of the successive wars of the 
Jewish Princes—the shields, and swords, and trappings of con- 
quered tribes, down to the last trophies carried off by Herod 
from the Arabs of Petra. Amongst these figured conspicuously 
—as a symbol, not of conquest, but of allegiance—the golden 
eagle of Rome, the erection of which * was Herod’s latest public 
act. The great entrance into the temple from the east was the 
gate of Susa—preserved, probably, in whole or in part, from the 
time of the Persian dominion. 

The court itself must have been completely transformed. 
Its pavement was variegated as if with mosaics. Its walls were 
of white marble. Along its northern and southern® sides was 
added ‘the Royal Cloister,’ a magnificent colonnade of Corin- 
thian pillars, longer by one hundred feet than the longest 
English Cathedral, and as broad as York Minster. At the 
north-west corner was the old Asmonean fortress, founded by 
John Hyrcanus, but strengthened and embellished by Herod, 
and, in his manner, called Antonia, after his friend Antony. In 
this secure custody were always kept—with the exception of a 
few years in the reign of the Emperor Tiberius—the robes and 


The outer 
court. 


*» One of these inscriptions was discovered 
lately by M. Ganneau (Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund). 

+ Jos. B. ¥. v. 5, 1. This apparently 
had been left untouched by Herod, and it 
was afterwards proposed to Herod Agrippa 
to restore it. But he also shrank from so 
serious an undertaking (Jos. Anz. xx. 9, 


3 Jos. Ant. xv. 11, 3. It would seem 
that these took the place of the shields 


which adorned the porch of Solomon’s 
Temple and the tower of his palace. See 
Lectures XX. and XXVII. Whether xz 
Macc. iv. 57 refers to the inner or outer 
front is not clear. 

* Jos. B. F. i. 23, 2. 

* In general style, though not in detail, 
they resembled the contemporary columns 
of Baalbec or Palmyra, as may be seen by 
the remnants still preserved in the vaults 
of the Mosque. 

f 
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waphernalia of the High Priest, without which he could not 
sume or discharge the duties of his office, and the retention 
‘which in that fortress marked in the most public and un- 
istakable form his subjection to the civil governor—Asmonean, 
erodean,' or Roman—who for the time controlled Jerusalem. 
eneath the shade of this fortress, in the broad area of the court 
rresponding to the Forum or the Agora, were held all the 
iblic meetings at which? the Priests addressed the people. It 
us surrounded by a low enclosure, over which the Priest could 
ok towards the Mount of Olives. 

. Within this Outer Court rose the huge castellated wall which 
closed the Temple. It had nine gateways, with towers fifty 
einner feet high. One of these, on the north, was, like 
os Boabdil’s gate at Granada, called after Jechoniah,? as 
at through which the last king of the house of David had 
ssed out to the Babylonian exile. 

Through this formidable barrier, the great entrance was by 
e Eastern gate—sometimes called ‘ Beautiful,’ sometimes, 
ym the Syrian general or devotee of the Maccabzean age, 
icanor’s* gate. The other gates were sheeted with gold or 
ver;° the bronze of this one shone almost with an equal 
lendour. 

Every evening it was carefully closed; twenty men were 
eded to roll its heavy doors, and drive down into the rock its 
n bolts and bars. It was regarded as the portcullis of the 
vine Castle. 

On penetrating through this sacred entrance, a platform was 
tered, called ‘of the Women.’ At the sides of this were the 
easuries. Thirteen receptacles of money were placed there 
e inverted trumpets. The women sat round in galleries as 
ll in Jewish synagogues, and as of old in the Christian Church 
St. Sophia. It was here that on the Feast of Tabernacles 


Jos. Ant. xv. 11, 4. of the gate at sea (see Lecture XLVIII. ; 
B. ¥. it. 17, 2; Middoth, i. 3; iii. 4. Middoth, ii. 3, 6; Lightfoot’s Works, ii. 
Middoth, ii. 6, 1099). That there were only two great 
Hither from the suspension of his Eastern gates appears from the Mishna 
d, or from the miraculous preservation (Taanith, ii. 6). Lek GEA Ta 
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took place the torchlight dance, and the brilliant illuminatio 
of the night.! It was a tradition that in this cour 


The Court ‘ : 
of the none were allowed to sit except Priests or descendant 
Priests. : 

of David. 


From this platform, by fifteen steps, the worshipper as 
cended into the Court of the Priests. In the first part of 
was the standing-place for the? people to look at the sacrifice: 
divided by a rail from the rest. The chambers round th: 
court were occupied by the Priestly guard, and contained th 
shambles for the slaughter of the victims. In the centre ws 
the altar, probably unchanged since the time of Judas Macc: 
bzeus. In the south-east corner was the Gazith or ‘Chambe 
‘of the Squares,’ where sat the Great Council, with a doc 
opening on the one side into the outer court, on the other int 
this inner precinct. 

Immediately beyond the altar was the Temple itself. Thi 
sacred as it was, received various additions, either from tk 
mighty Restorer or his immediate Asmonean predecessors. O 
the building itself a higher storey was erected. 
was encased with white marble studded with golde 
spikes. The Porch had now two vast wings, and was, 1 
dimensions and proportions, about the same size as the fagac 
of Lincoln Cathedral.4 

In the Porch hung the colossal golden vine, the emblem | 
the Maccabzean period, resting on cedar beams, and spreadir 
its branches under the cornices of the porch, to which eve 
pilgrim added a grape or a cluster in gold, till it almost brol 
down under its own weight. Later was added here the gold 
lamp presented by Helena, Queen of: Adiabene. 

Across the Porch, as also across the innermost sanctuat 
hung a curtain ® of Babylonian texture, blue, scarlet, white, ar 
purple, embroidered with the constellations of the heave 
(always excepting’ the forbidden representations of the anime 


The Porch. 


1 Mishna, Swca, v. 2, 4. 5,4; Ant. xv. 11, 3; Tac. Hist. v. 4. 

* Salvador, iii. 130. ®° There was a whole stock of curta 

2 Jos. Bajwa: ; laid up in the Temple, which were regarc 
~*See Fergusson on the Temple in the as amongst its special treasures (Jos. A: 
Dictionary of the Bible. xiv. 7, 1). 


§ Mishna, Middoth, iii. 8; Jos: B. ¥. v. TL BOP OV ISS Ase, 
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f the Zodiac.) Within the Temple was the table of Judas 
laccabzeus, but the seven-branched candlestick which replaced 
neSanc. his iron substitute remained thére till it was car- 
pry: ried away by the Roman conqueror, to be for ever 
igraven on the arch of Titus in the Forum. Within the dark 
cess of the Holy of Holies, as disclosed by Pompey’s visit, 
ere was nothing but the stone on which the High Priest laid 
s censer. 

Striking indeed must have been the appearance of this 
iple precinct ; the lower court standing on its magnificent 
rraces, the inner court, surrounded by its embattled towers 
id gateways ; within this, again, the Temple itself with its 
ow-white walls and glittering pinnacles of gold rising out 
‘this singular group and crowning the view—and the whole - 
ene soaring out of the deep and dark abyss of the precipitous 
en which lay beneath it. It must, as the most competent 
thority of our time has said, have formed one of the most 
lendid architectural combinations to be found in the ancient 
orid.? 

This was the new sanctuary of the Jewish religion at the 
ne of the greatest events that were ever to be transacted 
thin its pale. By the side of Nicanor’s gate sat the divers 
itchers, poulterers, and money-changers, who sold their cattle 
d sheep to the wealthier, their doves and pigeons to the 
orer worshippers, and exchanged Gentile for * Jewish coinage, 
order to preserve the treasury from the pollution of Greek 
ablems, until the day came when One, who cared more for 
ward reverence than for outward ritual, dashed the tables to 
e floor, and drove out the traffickers. In that antique cloister 
Solomon, on the anniversary of the festival of the Maccabzean 
liverance, walked to and fro the Master and his disciples, for 
elter from the winter cold.4 Into those inverted trumpets in 
> inner court the rich were casting® their superfluities, and 
> widow was casting in the small coin which was her all, 


7 


Mishna, Vowea, v. 2. ; = John ii. 14. 
Fergusson, Dictionary of the Bible, * [bid. x. 23; Acts v. 12. 
© Matt. xii. 41. 
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when that Countenance, so stern in its frown against the meré 
mechanism of public worship, smiled so graciously on genuine 
self-denial. The embroidered curtain, whether the inner 0! 
the outer, was that. which was believed! to have been rent 
asunder from top to bottom, as a sign that the time for needless 
partitions between man and man, between Church and Church 
between God and man, had ceased. Those prodigious towers 
those piles of marble, were the ‘buildings’ and ‘stones’ to’ 
which a little group of fishermen called the attention of Him 
who foretold their total overthrow—an overthrow which was the 
doom of all exclusively local sanctity all over the world for ever 

From the tragic story of the court of Herod, from the 
outward memorials of his energy in country and city, it is é 
strange transition to the inner life both of Jerusalem and Pales 
tine, so far as we can discover it through the slight glimpse: 
afforded. 

Of all the exciting and brilliant scenes which we have 
hitherto recorded, the native traditions as preserved in thi 
Talmud tell us, with the exception of three incidents i 
strangely-distorted forms, absolutely nothing. Of the faction: 
of the rival priests and princes, of the invasion of Pompey, o 
the sacrilege of Crassus, of the triumphs of Herod, of Actiun 
and Pharsalia, the same Rabbinical tradition is entirely silent. 
It is a silence which corresponds to the brief, but pregnan 
statement of the historian,‘ that the large mass of the nation, a 
the time of the first appearance of Hyrcanus and Aristobulu 
before Pompey, were neutral in the strife of the two contendin: 

, parties. But hardly less remarkable than this general indiffer 
ence of Jewish tradition to the events which fill the pages c 
Josephus is the silence with which Josephus himself passes ove 
the condition of the interior thought and sentiment of hi 
countrymen ; big as it was with events and characters which h 
will also pass over in like manner, but which are now the chie 
motives for the interest of the civilised world in those extern: 
movements which alone he has thought fit to describe. 


1 Matt. xxvii. 51. * Derenbourg, 116. 
? Mark xiii. x, 2. * Jos. Ant. xiv. 3, 2. 
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We turn first to sche Capital and-to the Temple. On that 
splendid theatre it was still the ancient actors that seemed to 
The priest- Walk. It is true that the succession of the High 
hood. Priesthood, which the Asmonean family had broken, 
was never repaired. The obscure Hananel from Babylon, the 
still obscurer Jesus or Joshua the son of Phabi, and finally the 
two sons of Boethus! from Alexandria, were the nominees of 
Herod for the vacant office. But the sacred functions went on 
undisturbed through the revolutions which had overturned the 
order of those who performed them. Every morning before 
the break of day the captain or chief officer? of the Temple 
‘guard opened the door of the court, where the priests ‘in resi- 
‘dence’ for the week had slept for the night, and the procession 
_ of ten passed round the court in white robes and bare feet to 
kill the morning sacrifice As the first rays of the rising sun 
struck upon the golden lamp above the porch, the trumpets 
sounded ; and those of the priests who had drawn the lot 
entered the Temple for the offering of incense. That was the 
moment, if any, for any preternatural visitation to the priests. 
Then they came out, and, having slain the lamb on the altar, 
they pronounced the benediction, the only relic of the sacer- 
dotal office which has continued in the Jewish Church to our 
own time. On greater days the solemnities were increased, but 
the general plan was the same; and it was this worship, with 
its sacrificial shambles and its minute mechanism, that furnished 
the chief material for the theological discussions and ecclesias- 
tical regulations of the Jewish Church of that period. The 
High Priest was still to be kept from falling asleep * on the eve 
of the great fast, by pinching him and by reading to him what 
were thought the most appropriate parts of the Bible—Job, 
Ezra, the Chronicles, and Daniel. Five times over in the 
course of that day had he to take off and put on® his eight 
articles of pontifical dress, and on each occasion, behind a 
curtain put up for that purpose between him and the people, he 


1 Derenbourg, 154, 155. : ? Mishna, Vowa, 6, 7. 
2 Middoth, i. 2; John xviii. 12; Acts iv. * Ibid. Yoma, 1, 6. 
I, Ve 24. ° Ibid. Yomea, viii. 5, vi. 7. 
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plunged into the great swimming-bath or pool, which, if he was 
old or infirm, was heated for him. He then dressed himself in 
The day of his gilded garments—goat’s-hair gilt—to penetrate 
Atonement. into the innermost sanctuary and sprinkle the blood, 
like holy water, round the pavement, eight times, checking his 
movements, like the officer who laid on stripes on an offender, 
by numbering them.! When he came out he was thrice to 
utter the benediction, when all were hushed in deep stillness to 
catch the awful Name—which then only in each year of an 
Israelite’s life could be heard—pronounced in that silence so 
distinctly that, in the exaggerated Rabbinical traditions, its 
sound was believed to reach as far as Jericho. On the night 
of that same day the young maidens, dressed in white, went 
out and danced in the vineyards near the city, and the young 
men came and chose their brides. On all the nights of the 
ensuing festival the trained devotees, like the dervishes of Con- 
stantinople, whirled round the Temple court in their mystic 
dance, brandishing their torches, whilst the Levites and priests 
stood on the fifteen steps singing the Psalms of Degrees, and 
blowing with all their might the sacred horns.? It was this, 
combined with the festoons and bowers erected throughout the 
courts, which gave to the Greeks the impression that the Jews,? 
like themselves, had a Dionysiac festival. 

The ceremony of the scapegoat‘ still continued, though it 
had all the appearance of a ritual in its last stage of decadence. 
The terrified creature was conveyed from the Temple to Olivet 
on a raised bridge, to avoid the jeers of the irreverent pilgrims 
of Alexandria—who used to pluck the poor animal’s long flakes 
of hair with the rude cries of ‘Get along and away with you !? 
Then he was handed on from keeper to keeper by short stages 
over hilland valley. At each hut where he rested, an obsequious 
guide said to him, ‘ Here is your food, here is your drink.’ The 
last in this strange succession led him to a precipice above the 


* Mishna, Taanith, iv. 8, *It is used as an illustration in the 
? [hid. Suca, V. 4. Epistle of Barnabas, but never in the New 
* Plut. Quest. Conviv. 1v. 6. Testament. 
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fortress of Dok,! and hurled him down,? and the signal was 
sent back* to Jerusalem that the deed was accomplished, by 
the waving of handkerchiefs all along the rocky road. 

Beside the priesthood, ever since the time of Ezra, there 
had been insensibly growing a body of scholars, who by the 
me of Herod had risen to a distinct function of the State. 
Already under John Hyrcanus there was a judicial body known 
as the House* of Judgment (Beth-Din). To this was given the 
Macedonian title of Syzedrion, transformed into the barbarous 
Hebrew word Sanhedrim or Sanhedrin. But it was not as 
members of a legislative or judicial assembly that the Scribes 
exercised their main influence. It was by the in- 
trinsic, individual eminence which gave to each of 
hem the Chaldzan name, now first appearing, of ad, ‘the 
Great’—Rabbi, Rabboni, ‘my great one,’ ‘ Master,’ ‘my 
*master.’® By a succession increasing in import- 
ance we trace the ‘pairs’ or ‘couples’ of the distin- 
guished teachers round whom the dividing tendencies of the 
schools grouped themselves. In the time of the first Maccabees 
were José the son of Joazar, and José the son of John ; in the 
ime of Hyrcanus, Joshua the son of Perachiah, and Nittai of 
Arbela. In the time of Alexander Jannzus there were Simeon 
he son of Shetach and Judah the son of Tobai. But it is in 
he trial of Herod, when the Sanhedrin is first distinctly men- 
ioned, that the two chiefs of the order come into full promi- 
1ence. Their names in acorrupted form, as Sameas and Pollio, 
yppear even in the reticent record of Josephus. Shemaiah 
and Abtalion® were proselytes, and supposed to be 
descended from the Assyrian Sennacherib by an 
Israelite mother. ‘The High Priest’ (say the Tal- 
nudic traditions—we know not whether they speak of Hyrcanus, 
Aristobulus, or Antigonus) ‘passed out of the Temple on the 
Day of Atonement, followed by the multitude. But the 


The San- 
1edrin. 


[he Rabbis. 


Shemaiah 
ind Ab- 
alion. 


17Zok’ in the Mishna must surely be 
he same as ‘ Dok’ in x Macc. xvi. 15? 

2 Mishna, Voma, vi. 4, 5, 7- 

3 Ibid. Tamid, 8. + Derenbourg, 86. 

5 The first unquestioned appearance of 
he word isin the New Testament. The 


first official use of it was for Gamaliel, the 
grandson of Hillel.—Lightfoot on Matt. 
xxlii., vol. ii. 273. 

© Prideaux, ii. 572; see Herzfeld, iii. 
253-257 
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‘moment they saw Shemaiah and Abtalion they deserted the 
* High Priest to follow the chiefs of the Sanhedrin. The two 
‘ doctors made their salutations to the High Priest. “ Peace,” * 
‘said the Pontiff in parting from them, “to the men of the 
“people.” “Yes,” replied they, “peace to the men of the 
‘people? who accomplish the work of Aaron, and no peace 
‘to the sons of Aaron who are not like Aaron.”’ 

It is a striking illustration of the homage paid even in that 
ceremonial age to the Teacher above the Priest. It is a noble 
protest, worthy of the days of Isaiah, in behalf of the claims of 
moral and intellectual over official eminence. And when, in 
the trial of Herod for his lawless violence, the High Priest 
grovelled before him, it was Shemaiah who rebuked 
the cowardice of his colleagues ; it was Abtalion who 
by his habitual caution conciliated them. Each spoke in exact 
accordance with the peculiar spirit enshrined in their traditional 
sayings. We see the sturdy independence of the maxim of 
Shemaiah, ‘ Love work, hate domination, and have no relations 
‘with those in authority ;’ the worldly prudence of the maxim 
of Abtalion, ‘ Measure well your words, else you will be banished 
‘to the stagnant ® waters of bad doctrines.’ 

It was, perhaps, still in accordance with the tone of Abta- 
lion’s teaching that in the siege, when the High Priest Antigonus 
defended Jerusalem against Herod, they both agreed in coun- 
selling submission, and were both spared by the conqueror.* 

It would seem that the chief places in the college of teachers 
were next occupied by an obscure family, ‘the sons of Bether.’ 
The sons of hey were discussing one of the trivial ceremonial 
Bethery questions which then, as on later occasions, both in 
the Jewish and Christian Church, preoccupied the main interest 
of theological schools. It was the grave problem (as it seemed 
to them) whether the Paschal lamb might be killed on the 


BC. 47. 


 Derenbourg, 117. them as above. But a somewhat subtle: 
a Or ‘men, of the Gentiles,’ in allusion sense is given to them by Maimonide: 
to their foreign descent (Raphall, ii. 284). (zdid.) : ‘ Use no ambiguous expressions 


_* The meaning of these words is much _‘ otherwise you will be accused of heresy. 
disputed. Derenbourg (p. 148) interprets * Jos. Ant. xv. 1, I. 
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Sabbath. They had heard of a famous! Babylonian teacher. 
His name was Hillel. He answered in the affirmative, with 
reasons from analogy, from the text, and from the context. 
Hillel. They refused his decision, until he said, ‘I am con- 
BiG 36. ‘tent to be punished if my decision has not been given 
‘to me by Shemaiah and Abtalion.’ They had before regarded 
him as a stranger from Babylon ; they now welcomed him as 
their chief. ‘Whose fault was it,’ he said, ‘that you had re- 
‘course to a Babylonian >—you had not paid due attention to 
‘Shemaiah and Abtalion, the two great men of the age, who 
‘ were with you all the time.’ It was again a triumph of intrinsic 
‘over official authority, and the submission of the sons of Bether 
was long remembered as an example of admirable modesty.? 

This is the first public appearance of unquestionably the 


most eminent teacher of the generation of Judaism immediately 


preceding the Christian era. 

Like Ezra, to whom his countrymen often compared him, 
Hillel belonged to the vast Babylonian settlement. Unlike 
Ezra, he was not of the Priestly class ; but, like One who was 
shortly to come after him, descended from the house of David ;% 
and, like Him, a humble workman, drawn to Jerusalem only 
by the thirst ‘for hearing and asking questions.’ He came 
with his brother Shebna, and worked for the scanty remunera- 
tion of half a denarius—the coin known in Latin as ‘victoriatus,’ 
in Greek as ‘tropaicon,’ from the figure of the goddess Victory 
upon it. This he divided between the pay for his lodgings and 
the pay to the doorkeeper of the school where Shemaiah and 
Abtalion taught. On a certain occasion, when he failed in his 
work, the churlish doorkeeper would not let himenter. It was 
the eve of the Sabbath, there were no lights stirring, and he 
took advantage of the darkness to climb to the window-sill to 
listen. It was a winter night, and the listening youth was first 
benumbed and then buried three cubits deep under a heavy 

Itis possible that the sons of Bether ° 7.e. from Abigail, David’s wife. Ewald 
themselves werefrom Babylonia. SeeJos. (¥ahrbicher, 66), who well points out 
Ant. xviii. 2, 2; Ewald, ¥ahrbicher der the illustration it affords of the Gospel 


Bibl. Wissenschaft, x. 67. history. 
2 Derenbourg, 179, 180. 
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snow-fall. As the day dawned, Shemaiah turned to his colleague, 
and said: ‘Dear brother Abtalion, why is our school so dark 
‘this morning?’ They turned to the window, and found it 
darkened by a motionless human form, enveloped in the snow- 
flakes. They brought him down, bathed, rubbed him with oil, 
placed him before the fire,—in short, broke, for his sake, their 
Sabbatical repose, saying : ‘Surely he must be worth a violation 
‘of the Sabbath.’! He was,? in regard to the traditionary law, 
what Ezra was supposed to have been in regard to the written 
law. He it was who collected and codified the floating maxims 
which guided the schools. He rose to the highest place in the 
Sanhedrin ; he was honoured ® by Herod ; he himself honoured 
what there was in Herod worthy of honour. He, with Shammai, 
was excused from the oath exacted by Herod from 
all his other subjects. He became not merely the 
founder of a school, but the ancestor of a family, all of whom 
were imbued with his teaching—Simon, Gamaliel, and a second 
Hillel. In his lifetime he was overshadowed by his rival 
‘Shammai, the rigid advocate of the strictest literalism. At first 
sight, as we turn the dreary pages of the Mishna, there seems 
to be little to choose between them.® The disputes between 
himself and Shammai turn for the most part on points so infi- 
nitely little that the small controversies of ritual and dogma 
which have vexed the soul of Christendom seem great in com- 
parison. ‘They are worth recording only as accounting for the 
obscurity into which they have fallen, and also because Churches 
of all ages and creeds may be instructed by the reflection that 
questions of the modes of eating and cooking, and walking and 
sitting, seemed as important to the teachers of Israel—on the 
eve of their nation’s destruction, and of the greatest religious 
revolution that the world has seen—as the questions of dress or 
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1 The story has often been given, but at 
the greatest length in Delitzsch’s ¥esus 
and Hillel, pp. 10, 11. See also Jost. i. 
248-257. Deutsch’s Remains, 30, 31. 

* See Kitto, BzbZ. Cycilop. iii. 167. 

®*Herodes senem Hillel in magno 
* honore habuit ; namque hi hominesregem 


‘illum esse non egré ferebant’ (Lightfoot, 
Harm, Ev, 470, quoted in Dictionary of 
the Bible, i. 796). 

* Jos. Aut. xv. 10, 4; Derenbourg, ror, 
464. 

° See Keim, Yesus of Nazara, i. 345. 
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posture, or modes of appointment, or verbal distinctions, have- 
seemed to contending schools of Christian theology.! 

The net of casuistry spread itself over every department of 
human life, and the energies of the Rabbis were spent (to use: 
the metaphor? adopted by them and thence transferred to other 
systems) in ‘ tying’ and ‘untying,’ in ‘binding’ and ‘loosing’ 
the knots which they either found or made in this complicated 
web. In this occupation their resort was not to any original or 
profound principles of action, but to maxims of authority 
handed down, like legal precedents, from former Rabbis. ‘The 
‘ Doctors have thus spoken ’—‘ It has been said by them of old. 
“time ’—‘ I have never heard of such a maxim or practice before’ 
—were the solutions then, as often since, offered for every 
difficulty. Memory thus became the one indispensable gift of 
an accomplished teacher—‘a pit that lets not out a drop of 
‘water.’ The variety and the triviality of these decisions— 
shortly to be contrasted with the unchanging force of the 
inspired intuitions and simple convictions of a few unlettered 
peasants—are well summed up ina single chapter of the Mishna. 
There was a weighty question, which had run down through all 
the ‘pairs’ of teachers, on the point whether there was or was. 
not to be an imposition of hands in the ordination of victims 
for sacrifice. Joseph, the son of Joazar, said, ‘There shall be 
“no hands imposed ;’ Joseph, the son of John, said, ‘ There shall 
‘be hands imposed.’ Joshua, the son of Perachiah, said, ‘There 
‘shall no hands be imposed ;’ Nittai, of Arbela, said, ‘There 
‘shall be hands imposed.’ Judah, the son of Tobai, said, 
‘There shall be no hands imposed ;’ Simeon, the son of 
Shetach, said, ‘There shall be hands imposed.’ Shemaiah 


1 De Benedictionibus, viii. 1-7. De 
Septimo Anno, iv. viii. De Promissis, \. 
De Vasis, ix. 2, xvili. 1, xx. 2, XXU- 4, 
xxvi. 6, xxix. 8. De Decimis, iii. ve De 
Tectoriis, ii. 3, V- 3, 11, Xi. 1, 4-6, xiii. ty 
xv. 8, xviii. 1, 8. De Puritatibus, ix. 6, 
7,x.4. De Lavacris, i. 5, 1v- I, x. _De 
Fluxi, i. 1, ii. 6, V. 9, X- 1 De Liquidis, 
i. 3, 4,iv.5. De Fructus petiolis, iil, 6. 
De Sacrificiis, iv. 1. De Profanis, 1. 2, 
viii. 1. De Primogenitis, v. 2 De 


Penis Excidii,i.6. De Votis, i. 1-9, ii. 
2,7. De Principio Annt,i.1. DeSacris- 
Solemn. i. 1-3, ii. 2-4. De Sabbato, i. 5, 
6, xxi. 2, 3. De Term, Sabbat.i.1. De 
Paschate, viii. 8. De Tabernaculis, i. 1, 
7; ili. 5. 

2 Matt. xvi. 19; xviii. 18. For the 
overwhelming proof of the Jewish use of 
this metaphor, see Lightfoot (ii. 216). 

* Hausrath, Zeit Christz, 82, 89; Jos. 
Vit. c. 2, 
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said, ‘There shall be no hands imposed ;’ Abtalion said, ‘There 
‘shall be hands imposed.’ Hillel and Menahem do not contra- 
Gict each other ; but Menahem went out, and Shammai came 
in. Shammai said, ‘There shall be no hands imposed ;’ Hillel 
said, ‘There shall be hands imposed.’ Such was the 
alternate ‘ binding’ and ‘loosing’ which occupied the ecclesias- 
tical authorities of the Jewish Church for two hundred years. 
There is a profound pathos, and at the same time a universal 
warning, in the story recorded in the Mishna of the deputation 
from the Sanhedrin which came to the High Priest on the eve 
of the Day of Atonement, with the urgent appeal : ‘O my lord 
‘the High Priest, we are the representatives of the great 
‘Sanhedrin, and thou art our representative. We adjure thee 
‘by Him whose name dwells in this Temple that thou wilt not 


* change any of all the things which we have said unto thee.’ ? | 


He went away and wept to think that they should suspect him 
-of heresy, and they went away and wept to think that they did 
suspect him of heresy. And what was the heresy for which 
those tears were shed, and for which this solemn adjuration was 
made? It was that the Sadducee High Priest had ‘in that 
‘most difficult question of taking the proper handful of the 
‘grains of incense’ preferred to put them into the censer outside 
the veil, instead of adopting the Pharisaic interpretation of 
reserving the fumigation till the veil was passed. How many 
tears of grief and rage have been shed, how many tests and 
adjurations have been imposed, for questions of a like character, 
though, it may be, of more intrinsic importance ! 

Yet still, as in the dim shadows of Alexandrian Judaism 
there were the clear streaks as of the coming day in the ethical 
treatises of Philo—as in our own scholastic ages there were the 
harbingers of a future Reformation in Scotus Erigena, Anselm, 
Roger Bacon, and Wycliffe—so in the yet deeper darkness ot 
the Rabbinical schools of Palestine, Hillel was, as it were, the 
morning star of the bright dawn that was rising in the hills of 
Galilee. It has been reserved for modern times to recognise 
his extraordinary merit. The teacher over whom both Josephus 

** Chagiyek,’ ii, 2, in Surenhusius’s Miskna, i. 417, 418 * Ibid. Vomez. i. 5. 
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ind Eusebius pass without a word, saw further than afy other 
nan of his generation into the heart and essence of religion. 
[In him the freedom, the elevation, the latitude which had 
sreathed through the poetic imagery and grand idealism of the 
Psalmists and Prophets in the days of the higher inspirations 
of Judaism, now expressed themselves for the first time in the 
lirect, practical maxims of what we may call the modern 
hought of the Herodian, the Augustan age. Even amidst the 
rivial casuistry and ceremonial etiquettes which furnish the 
naterials for the larger part of Hillel’s decisions, they lean, not 
ndeed invariably, but as a general rule, to the more liberal and 
spiritual side, and they foster the rights of the congregation and 
he nation as against the claims of a grasping ! sacerdotal caste. 
And even where he appeared to submit, he introduced, if he did” 
10t create, a logical process by which, under a peculiar name ? 
icquired in his hands, he contrived to ‘minimise’ the stringent 
sffects not only of the tradition, but of the Law itself. But 
here are sayings which tower not only far above those questions 
of tithe, anise, and cummin, but above the merely prudential 
yphorisms of the earlier Rabbis, and which must have created 
yround them an atmosphere, not only in which they them- 
selves could live and be appreciated, but which must have 
‘endered more possible both the origination and the accep- 
ance of any other sayings of a kindred nature in that or 
he coming age. ‘Be gentle as Hillel,? and not harsh as 
Teaching of ‘Shammai,’ was the proverb which marked the final 
Shammai. estimate of the latitudinarian compared with the 
rigorist teacher, when the spirit of partisanship had cooled 
before the calmer judgment of posterity. Two practical sayings 
ulone have survived of the sterile teaching of Shammai. ‘ Let 
‘thy repetition* of the Law be at a fixed hour,’ was the hard 
and fast line by which his disciples were to be bound down, 
by an inexorable necessity, to the punctual reading of the 
Loved Book, as of a breviary, at hours never to be lost sight of. 


1 See Derenbourg, 180-190. * Mishna, Pirke Aboth, i. 15, and Deren- 
2 Prosbol.’ See Derenbourg, 188. bourg, 191. 
* Ewald, fahrbiicher, x. 69. 
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‘Speak little and do much, but do what thou hast to do with 
‘cheerful countenance.’ That voice has a touching accent, 
though he felt that the frequent professions and austere ¢ 
meanour which were congenial to his natural disposition mig 
perchance prove a stumbling-block to the cause which was de 
to him. 

But when from these ‘scrannel pipes’ of Shamnentt we tu 
to his less popular but more deeply beloved rival, we find ol 
selves listening to strains of a far higher mood. 

‘Be of Aaron’s disciples, who loved peace, pursued pea 
Teaching of ‘loved all creatures, and attracted them towards? t 
Hillel. ‘Law.’ Although not a priest himself, and by 1 
position thrown into antagonism to the order, he yet had t 
rare merit of seeing in an ancient institution the better side 
its traditions and its capabilities, and of commending it to | 
countrymen. 

‘He who makes his own name famous, and does not | 
*‘ crease in wisdom, shall perish. He who learns nothing is 
‘though he had done something worthy of death. He w 
‘ makes a profit of the crowning glory of a teacher’s place, aw 
‘with him!’? This represents first the religious passion - 
mental improvement—secondly, the sacred duty of diligen 
which carries within it the stimulus of all modern science 
thirdly, the true ideal of ‘the scholar.’ It shows also 1 
Socratic * disinterestedness in imparting knowledge transplant 
into a sphere where it will give birth to one of the most strik 
characteristics of a future apostle. 

‘Tf I am not mine own, who is mine? yet, if I am m 
‘own, whatam I? And if not now, when?’ It is oneof th 
enigmas in which, from the time of Solomon downwards, - 
Jewish sages delighted, yet full of deep meaning.* It expres 


‘ Ewald, v. 73, 74. Pirke Aboth, i. 12 ‘sacred name of God shall per 
(Surenhusius, iv. 416, 417), where are cone interprets the third differe 


given the traditional stories of Aaron, (133 
which justify the characteristics here Sal Lecture XLVI. and x Cor. 
ascribed to him. Compare Mal. ii. 5. I-27. 

* Pirke Aboth, i. 13 (Surenhusius, iv. * Pirke Aboth, i. 14 (Surenhusius 
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the threefold mission placed before the human soul—the call 
to absolute independence, the worthlessness of selfish isolation, 
the necessity of immediate exertion to fortify the one and to 
correct the other. ‘Had Hillel,’ says Ewald, ‘left us but this 
‘ single saying, we should be for ever grateful to him, for scarce 
‘anything can be said more briefly! more profoundly, or more 
‘ earnestly.’ 

A heathen came to Shammai, and begged to be taught the 
whole Law whilst he stood on one foot. Shammai, indignant 
at the thought that the Law could be taught so simply and so 
shortly, drove him forth with the staff which he held in his hand. 
The Gentile went to Hillel, who accepted him, and said : 
‘What thou wouldest not thyself, do not to thy neighbour. 
‘ This is the whole Law, and its application is, “Go and do 
‘this.”’? We start as we read the familiar rule, but even 
Hillel was not the first who uttered it. Already it had dropped 
ftom the lips of !socrates in Greece,? and Confucius in China, 
yet not the less original was it in the mouth of each ; and most 
of all was it original in the mouth of Him who, in the nex 
generation, made it not the maxim of a sage, but ‘the golden 
‘rule’ of a world. 

‘Wish not to be better than the whole community, nor 
‘be confident: of thyself till the day of thy death.” This, 
Ewald remarks, ‘is a strange truth for a Pharisee to have 
* uttered ; one which, had the Pharisees followed, no Pharisee 
‘ would have ever arisen. Yet,’ he adds, with true apprecia- 
tion of the elevation of the best spirits above their party, ‘it 
‘is not the only example of a distinguished teacher protesting 
‘ against the fundamental error of his own peculiar tendencies.’ 

‘ Think not of anything that it will not be heard, for heard 
‘ at last it surely will be ; think not that thou canst calculate on 
‘the time when thou shalt have anything, for how easily will it 
‘ come to pass that thou shalt never have it atall.’> ‘The more 
‘meat at his banquets a man hath, so much the more is the 


1 Ewald, v. 73. 2 [bid. v. 7°, 71- the maxim in another form: ‘ Judge not 
2 Isocrates to Nicocles, and see Lecture ‘thy neighbour till thou hast put thyself 
XLV. ‘in his place.’ Ewald, fahrbdcher, x. 75- 


4 Matt. vii. z2. Hillel himself repeated 5 Tbid. 
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‘ food for worms ; the more wealth he hath, so much the more 
“care ; the more wives, so much the more opening for supersti- 
‘tion ; the more maidservants, so much the more temptation to 
‘license ; the more slaves, so much the more room for plunder. 
‘ But the more of Law, so much the more of life ; the more of 
‘ schools, so much the more of wisdom ; the more of counsel, 
“so much the more of insight ; the more of righteousness, so 
‘much the more of peace. If a man gains a good name, he 
‘ gains it for himself alone ; if he gains a knowledge of the Law, 
‘it is for eternal life.’ These are maxims which are more than 
philosophical ; they are almost apostolical. 

It is not needed to multiply these stories, or to recite the 
legendary portents which hovered round the name of Hillel. 
What has been said is enough to show that, as in modern times 
there have been those who, amongst heretics and sectarians, 
yet were catholic—amongst the rigidly orthodox, were yet full 
ef the freedom which belongs to scepticism or heterodoxy—so 
among the Pharisees was at least one man in whom was fore- 
shadowed the spirit of the coming age, in the life of whose 
maxims was the death of his sect, in the breadth of whose cha- 
racter was the pledge that he or his disciples should at last 
inherit the earth, and be the teachers in that Jerusalem which, 
being above, is free. In the schools of his native: land he 
founded a dynasty of scholars: Simeon, Gamaliel, and the 
Deathof second Hillel—his son, his grandson, and his great- 
ate grandson. ‘Ah! the tender-hearted, the pious, the 
A.D. 6, ‘ disciple of Ezra,’ was the lament over his grave.!_ In 
the same grave he and his rival Shammai rest side by side at 
Meiron,? amidst the Rabbis who were drawn thither from Safed, 
the holy city of a later age. But his fame soon perished ; it is 
only now, after an obscurity of many centuries that he has been 
recognised to be of all the teachers of Judeea at that time the 
one who most nearly approached to the Light that was to 
lighten the heathen nations, and to be the glory of the people 
of Israel. 

Yet, strange as it may seem, we must look for this realisa- 


> Jost. i. 263. * Robinson’s Researches, vol. iii. 334 ; Later Res. 37, 
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tion, even for this preparation, not to the schools of Jerusalem, 
but' to classes in which Hillel hardly ventured to expect) it: 
‘No uneducated man,’ he said, ‘easily avoids sin ; no man of 
“the people can be pious. Where there are no men, study to 
“show thyself a man.’ The first part of the saying partakes of 
the contraction of the Pharisaic circle in which he moved ; the 
last part shows how he rose above it. On the one hand he 
believed that, except in the schools of the learned, no real ex- 
cellence could be found ; on the other hand he felt that, even 
where all seems blank and void of interest, it is never too late 
to hope that a true man may discover himself. How far he 
was wrong in the first of these sayings, how far he was right in 
the second, we shall see as we proceed. 

From the small casuistry and occasional flashes of inspiration 
in the schools of Jerusalem we pass to the different world or 
worlds, which even within the narrow limits of Palestine, were 
to be found, containing elements of life as unlike those which 
prevailed in the cloisters of the Temple as if they had belonged 
to another country. 

We first turn to the neighbourhood of the capital. It is 
one of the peculiarities of the Herodian age that the valley of 
The the Jordan then leaped into vast prominence. The 
Essenes. palaces, the baths, the racecourses, of the forests and 
gardens of Jericho became the resort of the fashionable world 
of that time. But side by side with these sprang up, as in gipsy 
encampments, a host of ascetics. In those wild jungles, or in 
the maze of verdure which clings to the spring of Engedi,! and 
clusters on the little platform by the shores of the Dead Sea, 
screened from the upper world behind the rocky barrier of 
the crags which overhang that mysterious lake, swarmed the 
Essenian hermits. It is true that in every town in Palestine? 
some of them were tobe found. They were not entirely sepa- 
rated from the movement of the capital. There was a gate? in 
the city which bore their name as if from their frequenting it. 
More than once we hear of their appearances in the Temple 

2 B. F. ii. 8, 4; Philo, Fragm. 632. 
Be Se VisAy 2s 
DD2 
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Menahem, the Essene, in his playful manner, had foretold 
Herod’s greatness when yet an innocent child, and, remaining 
faithful to him in his later years, was raised by him! to the 
second place in the Sanhedrin, in the room of Shammai, next 
to the illustrious Hillel. But, as in Egypt their chief haunt 
was by the shores of the Lake Mareotis, so in Judzea their main 
home was the insulated oasis beneath the haunts of the wild 
goats. Their form of religion, in many respects, was merely 
Pharisaism in excess. Their chief rites were Pharisaic ordi- 
nances raised to a higher level. The common meals, which 
the Pharisees established in imitation of the solemn banquets” 
of the Priests after the Temple sacrifices, were elevated by the 
Essenians to be an essential part of their worship. But, whereas. 
the Pharisees, though not Priests, yet often frequented the 
Temple ceremonies, the Essenians, in their isolation, were con- 
strained to invent a ritual for themselves—a ritual so simple 
that it almost escaped observation at the time, yet so expressive 
that its near likeness has, in altered forms, not only survived 
the magnificent worship of Jerusalem, but become the centre 
of ceremonials yet more gorgeous. For the first time, the 
common meal without a sacrifice, became a religious ordi- 
nance, in which the loaves* of bread were arranged by the 
baker, and the blessing asked and the repast transacted 4 with 
such solemnity that their little dining-halls seemed for the mo- 
ment to be transformed into the appearance of a consecrated . 
enclosure. 

‘'The Pharisees,’ said their Sadducaic rivals, ‘want to clean 
‘the face of the sun.’ And so to the Essenes cleanliness was 
not only next to godliness, but, as regards worship, we may 
almost say that it was godliness.° The badges of initiation 
were the apron or towel for wiping themselves after the bath, 

*See Lightfoot, ii. 200, on Matt. xvii. 


? Derenbourg, 142-162. 

* The Essenes are described in Jos. Ané. 
xiii, 5, 9; xvili. 1, 5; B. ¥. ii. 8, 2-13; 
Plin. ZY. v. 15, 17; Philo, ii. 457, 471, 
632. For ample discussions, which super- 
sede any need for further detail here, see 
Dr. Ginsburg’s article on the Essenes, in 
Kitto’s Cyclopedia, Keim’s Yesus of 


Nazara, i. 358-368, and the exhaustive 
essays of Bishop Lightfoot on Epistle to 
the Colossians, 83-94, 115-178. 

*B. F. ii. 8, 5. The mention of the 
cook seems to imply something else than 
bread—probably fish. 

5 Jos. B. ¥. ii. 8, 5, 7; Bishop Light- 
foot on Colossians, 120; Kuenen, iii, 128, 
129, 131, 133- 
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the hatchet for digging holes to put away filth. Some Churches 
in later days have insisted on the absolute necessity of im- 
mersion once in a life. But not only did the Esgenes go 
through the bath on their first admission, but day by day the 
same cleansing process was undergone ; day by day it was held 
unlawful even to name the name of God without the preliminary 
baptism ; day by day fresh white clothes were put on ; day by 
day, after the slightest occasion,' they bathed again. Down to 
the minutest points cleanliness was the one sacramental sign. 
The primitive Christians had their daily Communion; the 
’ Essenes had their daily Baptism.? In the deep bed of the 
neighbouring Jordan, in the warm springs and the crystal 
streams of Engedi, in the rivulets and the tanks of Jericho, 
they had ample opportunities for this purification which in the 
dry hills and streets of Jerusalem they would have lacked. 
When from these outward signs of the society we descend 
to its inner life, the difficulty of tracing its affinities is increased. 
In this respect ‘the Essene? is the great enigma of Hebrew 
‘history.’ On the one hand, it is no wonder that the solution 
of the enigma should have been sought in the conclusion that 
the early Christians * concerning whom the Jewish historian is 
strangely silent, and’ the Essenes concerning whom the Evan- 
gelists are no less strangely silent, were one and the same. The 
community of property, the abstinence from oaths, the repug- 
nance to sacrificial ordinances, the purity of life, which enkindled 
the admiration alike of the prosaic Josephus and the poetic 
Philo, have one, and one only counterpart, in the coming 
generation. On the other hand, their rigid Sabbatarianism, 
their monastic celibacy, their seclusion from social life, their 
worship ® of the rising sun, point to influences wholly unlike 
those which guided the first growth of the Christian society. 
But thus much seems clear. A community whose observances, 
if exaggerated, were so simple, and whose moral standard, if 


2 Derenbourg, 170. * Bishop Lightfoot, 82. 

This was the case, even without * See the ingenious essays of De Quincey, 
identifying them with the #mepoBamtie- vi. 270, ix. 253. 
zai, daily or morning bathers. See Bishop * Bishop Lightfoot, 88. 
Lightfoot, 132, 162 ; Derenbourg, 165._ 
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eccentric, was so elevated, must have drawn to the outskirts of 
their body individuals, even classes of men that would not have 
been numbered amongst them. Sometimes it will be a Hermit! 
who attaches to his side for three years the future 
historian and soldier of the age ; dressed in a matting 
of palm leaves or the like, eating whatever fruits he picked up. 
in the woods ; like them a constant bather both by night and 
day. At another time it will be a young Priest, who shall look 
like one possessed by a ghost or a demon,” who from his boy- 
The hogd has lived in these wild thickets, seated in his 
Baptist. hut or amidst the waving canes of the Jordan ;* 
with his shaggy locks loose-flowing round his head (if his* 
Nazarite vow had been duly performed) ; like the dervishes * 
of modern days, clothed only in a rough blanket of camel’s hair. 
fastened round his bare limbs with a girdle of skin ; who shall 
undertake to be the universal Bather or Baptizer of the district ; 
who shall catch for that purifying plunge ® the tax collectors from 
Jericho, and the learned Scribes or Levites travelling thither 
from Jerusalem, or the soldiers marching down the Jordan 
valley, as once with Pompey before, to some skirmish with the 
Nabathzean Arabs. In the spots chosen for his haunts, in his 
scanty fare, in his frequent abstinence, in his long-sustained 
ejaculations of prayer, in his insistance on personal ablution, 
John the Johanan, or John, the son of Zechariah, is closely 
aptist. allied with the Essenian fraternity. .Yet, on the other 
hand, his career breathed the spirit not of the Essenian seers, 
but of the prophetic force of older days, which seemed to show 
that Elijah had started again into life, or that Jeremiah, who 
had visited Judas Maccabzeus in his dreams, was once more on 
the soil of his beloved Palestine, or that the voice which 
announced the return of the Exiles was once more sounding in 
_ the solitudes of the Jordan. The grandeur of his mission lay 
in the keen discernment with which he seized hold of the one 
ordinance which had, as it were, been engendered by the full- 
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flowing stream of the ‘ Descending river,’ to bring before his 
countrymen the truth, ever old, yet ever new, that the cleanness, 
the whiteness of the human heart is the only fitting preparation 
for the Divine presence. He took advantage of that leap into 
the river or the reservoir to call upon one and all to spring 
into a new life, to wash off the stains upon their honour and 
their consciences, which choked up the pores of their moral 
texture and impeded the influx of the new truths with which the 
air around them was shortly to be impregnated.! He pro- 
claimed the one indispensable condition of all spiritual religion, 
that the regeneration’ of the human spirit ? was to be accom- 
plished, not by ceremonies or opinions, not by. succession or 
descent, but by moral uprightness. The substitution of the 
wholesome, invigorating, simple process of the bath, in which 
the head and body and limbs should be submerged in the 
rushing river, for the sanguinary, costly gifts of the sacrificial 
slaughter-house, was a living representation in a single act of 
the whole prophetic teaching of the supremacy of Duty. This 
startling note of the universal need for the creation of a new 
morality, for a ‘transformation of the mind,’ struck a chord 
which had not vibrated clearly since the days of Malachi. And 
of this the nearest contemporary likeness was in the Essenian 
maxim, ‘The approach to Duty is as a battlefield,’ and in the 
three Essenian virtues, ‘Love of God, love of goodness, and 
‘love of man.’ Wherever any souls were penetrated with the 
sense of this truth, as the paramount definition of their religious 
calling, there a vast stride was made beyond the actual religions 
of the ancient world, and towards the ideal of all of them. 
But there was yet a wider area to be winnowed by the spirit 
of the coming time than either the schools of the Temple or 
the shores of the Dead Sea. And even the Essenian 
The Syna if é 
gogues. teaching at its highest point was but as the flame ?* of 
a blazing torch that would pale and fade away before the steady 
sunshine of the coming day. 
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Throughout the country, in town and village, increasing 
since the time of Ezra, had sprung up a whole system of wor- 
ship, which to the Pentateuch and the Prophets and the early 
Psalmists was unknown. The main religious instruction and 
devotion of the nation was now carried on, not in the Temple, 
but in the synagogues.! Wherever there were as many as ten 
who desired it such a meeting-house for prayer was established 
—the ‘ten men of leisure,’ as they were called, who were 
capable of forming a congregation or filling the public offices. 
In Jerusalem it is said that there were no.less than 480. In 
the smaller towns of the north they were stately marble edifices, 
with massive pillars and cornices richly sculptured,? which 
probably answered the purpose of the Town-hall as well as the 
church of the district. Each synagogue accordingly had its 
own small municipal jurisdiction, with the power of excom- 
munication or exclusion, and extending to the right of inflicting 
lashes on the bare back and breast of the offender. <A 
distinguished teacher of his time * was obliged, in the short 
space of a few years, to submit to this ignominious infliction no. 
less than five times. Each of these little municipalities con- 
sisted of the chief official with his two associates, the three 
almoners, the leader of the public worship, the interpreter, and 
the beadle. These formed a little hierarchy in themselves, but 
having no relation to that of the sacerdotal caste, or to the 
order of Scribes. "No office of teaching corresponding to that 
either of the Jewish Priesthood or Christian clergy existed in 
this body. “The instruction was given by any scholar with any 
pretensions who presented himself for the occasion. The 
practice of combining the office of teachers with some manual 
trade was a constant safeguard against their sinking into a 
merely sacerdotal or a merely literary class. 

It is obvious how important a link this institution estab- 
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lished between the Jewish settlements throughout the world. 
At Alexandria, at Rome, at Babylon there was no Temple. 
But in every one of those cities, and by many a tank or river- 
side in Egypt, Greece, or Italy, there was the same familiar 
building, the same independent organisation, the same house 
for the mingled worship and business of every Jewish com- 
munity. And thus, inasmuch as the synagogue existed where 
the Temple was unknown, and remained when the Temple 
fell, it followed that from its order and worship, and not from 
that of the Temple, were copied, if not in all their details, yet 
.in their general features, the government, the institutions, and 
the devotions of those Christian communities which, springing 
directly from the Jewish, were in the first instance known as 
‘synagogues,’ or ‘meeting-houses,’! and afterwards, by the 
adoption of an almost identical word, ‘ Ecclesia,’ ‘ assembly- 
* house.’ 

It is obvious further that in these synagogues of Palestine 
was the safety-valve, the open sphere, the golden opportunity 
for any fresh teaching to arise. Without convulsion, or revolu- 
tion, or disorder, the development of a new idea, the expan- 
sion of an old idea, could be unfolded within the existing 
framework by some new-comer, and the shock would fly from 
synagogue to synagogue throughout the country, and, it may 
be, throughout the Empire. In those brief discourses which 
were there delivered we have the origin of the ‘Homily,’ ‘the 
«Sermon ’—that is, the serious ‘ conversation ’—which has now 
struck so deep a root in the Jewish, the Mussulman, and the 
Christian communities that we can hardly imagine them to 
have existed without it. It began, doubtless, as we have seen, 
in the expositions of Ezra, but it was in this later age of Judaism 
that it assumed its predominance. One example of such is 
preserved to us in the stirring appeal, partly philosophic, partly 
patriotic, founded on the story of the Seven Martyrs under 
Antiochus, and now known as the Fourth Book of Maccabees. 
Others are discernible in some of the treatises of the Alex- 
andrian Philo. It thus became possible that some heaven-sent 
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Teacher might, by a first discourse, thus draw upon himself 
‘the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, the love of love,’ by 
which he should be afterwards followed even to the end, or 
that some ‘word of exhortation’ from a wandering stranger 
might drop a spark which should enkindle a slumbering flame 
that could never be extinguished. 

This leads us to the consideration of the religious condition 
and capabilities of the general population of Palestine, and of 
the materials on which any new influence would have to work, 
and in the midst of which it must grow up. 

Nothing is more difficult than to detect the popular senti- 
ment of a nation apart from its higher culture and its public 
The events. Yet in this case it is not impossible. For 
Peasants. the first time we are now entering on a period where 
‘the people of the land,’? the peasants of Palestine, found a. 
voice in the literature, and took a part in the struggles, of the 
nation. In the provincial towns the system of schools had 
kept alive the knowledge of the sacred books, though often of 
another class than those studied in the capital. The parables 
and riddles with which, even in the grave colleges, the teachers® 
were wont to startle their drowsy hearers into attention were 
yet more congenial amongst the rural villagers. Instead of 
the tedious controversies of legal casuistry 4 which agitated the 
theologians at Jerusalem, the Prophets, with their bright pre- 
dictions, were studied or read in the synagogues. Instead of 
the Halacha,’ or ‘the authoritative rule’ for legal action, the 
rustic or provincial teachers threw themselves on the Hagada, 
‘the legendary,’ or the poetical branch of the Scriptures. The 
Talmudical writers never mention the Hagadists, the Hagadists 
_Yarely mention the Talmudists ; but not the less truly did they 
exist side by side. 

Almost for the first time since the death of Zerubbabel the 
expectations not merely of a Messenger, of a Prophet, but of a 
Personal Deliverer—of a son of the long-lost house of David— 
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took possession of the popular mind. New prayers! were 
added to the Jewish ritual, for the re-establishment of the 
royal dynasty, and for the restoration of the national jurisdic- 
tion. Even the Romans had heard of an expectation that 
some conquering king would rise at this time out of Judza.? 
It was natural that these aspirations should breed a fiercer 
spirit, and burn with more intense ardour, in particular locali- 
ties. The district where they can be most distinctly traced 
even through the dry narrative of Josephus is Galilee. Not 
more clearly than the High Priests on the one side 
and the Scribes on the other dominate in Jerusalem, 
or the monastic Essenes in the basin of the Dead Sea, do ‘the 
‘Zealots,’ or the patriots, of the coming generation, prevail on 
that border-land of Jew and Gentile, where the hardy and 
secluded habits of the peasants and foresters kept them pure 
from the influence of the controversies and corruptions of the 
capital, where the precipitous and cavernous glens furnished. 
inaccessible retreats, where the crowded population of artisans 
and fishermen along the shores of the Lake of Gennesareth 
teemed with concentrated energy. There were born and bred. 
Hezekiah * and his gallant band whom Herod treated as rob- 
bers, but whose mothers, like the Rachel of Bethlehem, cried 
for vengeance against him for the shedding of the innocent 
blood of their sons, whom the stern Shemaiah took under his 
protection in the Jewish Sanhedrin. There was nurtured his 
son Judas, of Galilee, whether from the eastern or western side 
of the Lake, who, in the same cause, ‘calling none master save 
‘God alone,’ died a death of torture, and was believed to be 
snrolled amongst ‘the just men made perfect.’* There were, 
till continuing the same heroic cause, his sons, James and 
simon, who suffered for their revalt® on the cross, In the 
raggy sides of the romantic dell of Arbela, as it descends 
yn the plain of Gennesareth, took refug¢ the band, whom Herod 
xtirpated ® by letting down his soldiers in baskets over the 
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cliffside and kindling fires at the entrance of the caverns. 
Robbers, it may be, but, like the Maccabzan! patriots who 
had occupied the same hiding-places before, and the troops of 
insurgents ? later, they numbered amongst them that fine old 
man? who, like the mother of the Maccabzean martyrs, stood 
at the mouth of the cave, and, as the suffocating smoke rolled 
in, rather than submit to Herod, whom he reproached with his 
Idumzean descent, slew one by one his seven sons and their 
mother, and then flung himself over the precipice, to the horror 
and compassion of his pursuers. Of this same* impassioned 
and devoted race were those multitudes of Galilee—men, 
women, and children—who adhered to their leader Josephus 
with a devotion and gratitude vainly sought amongst the 
dwellers in the capital and its neighbourhood. In this popu- 
lation, so simple in its creed, so uncorrupted in its manners, so 
fiery in its zeal—in those borders of the ancient Zebulon and 
Naphtali that had once ‘jeoparded their lives unto the death’ 
against the host of Sisera—in that country lying on the dim 
twilight of Judaism and heathenism, whence the Scribes and 
Pharisees were confident that no prophet could arise—where 
alone, as into the Boeotia of Palestine, the schools of Simeon 
the son of Shetach had not penetrated °—it was not altogether 
beyond expectation that a new cause should be proclaimed, and 
that, if it did, there would be found among those. Galilean 
peasants a Simon,® perchance (like his namesake the son of 
Judas the Gaulanite) ‘a Zealot’ for his country’s independence, 
or another Simon, rugged as a ‘Rock’? of his own Lake, or 
another James counted ‘Just,’® like the founder of these as- 
piring patriots, or yet another whose fiery spirit made? him 
like ‘a Child of Thunder.’ !° 

There is one more aspect of the life of Palestine which 
must not be omitted, though it includes a wider scope than 
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any yet mentioned. From the time that the envoys of Judas 
Maccabzeus signed the treatyjin the Senate House, still more 
4 from the time that Pompey entered the Holy of Hollies, 
The Roman 5 7 

Govern- the Roman power continued to make its presence 
- more and more felt through every corner of Syria. 
The Lake of Gennesareth became studded with Italian towns 
and villas, like the Lake of Como. The hills of Herodium 
ind Machezerus were crested with Italian towers and walls and 
queducts, as if from the heart of the Apennines. The collec- 
ors of the imperial taxes and customs were at watch in every 
srovincial town. Herod was regarded both by Augustus and 
yy Agrippa as the second man in the Empire, each placing him 
1ext to the other.! The visible marks of foreign dominion, 
nore deeply than ever before impressed on the face of the 
oly Land, expressed the significant fact, that Palestine and its 
nhabitants had insensibly become merged in a vaster, deeper 
ystem. No doubt, the rapacity of the Roman officials was 
ften pushed to intolerable extremities. No doubt, the zealots. 
f Galilee, and even of Jerusalem, contended repeatedly against 
he influx of the Western Empire. The golden Eagle,? whose 
vershadowing wings Herod had placed over the portal of the 
‘emple, was indignantly torn down by the band of gallant 
ouths, whose leaders expiated their heroism at the burning 
take. But the sense of the beneficent influence of the Roman 
way had sunk too profoundly into the national feeling to 
sender this extreme repulsion the general sentiment ; and, 
though Josephus cannot be taken as a type of his country- 
len, yet there must have been a wide-spread loyalty to the 
lajesty of the Roman State which could have made it possible 
rr Vespasian to claim, or for Josephus to concede to him,? 
.e character of the Anointed Deliverer. The great * name of 
Ceesar’ was, on the whole, a symbol, not ‘of persecution or 
ranny, but of protection and freedom. The Roman soldiers? 
ere, in the eyes of the Galilean peasants, models of generosity 
1d justice. The Greek language,® adopted by the Romans as 
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their means of communication with the natives, received a new 
impulse in Palestine, and, whilst still leaving the native Aramaic 
in possession of the hearts of the people, became henceforth 
the chief vehicle! of-general culture. It was the language 
which was compulsory in the schools, and in which the his- 
tories of the time were written. Even its drama penetrated 
into Jerusalem. The story of Susanna was turned into a 
tragedy by Nicolas of Damascus, and probably acted in the 
splendid theatre? decorated with the trophies of Augustus. 
The Roman or Grecian customs and postures, at social meals, 
superseded, even in the humblest ranks, the time-honoured 
usages of the East. : 

These were the elements from which a new nation, a new 
Church, a new Empire, might possibly be built up whenever 
“ih a new leader should appear. And will it be possible 

€ expecta- . 
tion of the for such a leader to appear ? We have witnessed the 

; shining ideal of a mighty future depicted by the 
Prophet of the Captivity. We have seen the narrowing of that 
ideal in the rigid system ‘* of Ezra and of the scribes. We have 
seen the partial opening of the Eastern horizon through the 
contact with Babylon and Persia, and of the Western horizon 
in the influence ® of Alexander and the Alexandrian civilisation. 
We have seen the reanimation of the heroic and loyal spirit of 
the nation under the Maccabees.6 We have seen the revival 
of religious and secular magnificence, first in the Royal Ponti- 
ficate of the Asmoneans,’ and then in the union of Western 
and Oriental splendour on the throne of Herod. We have 
heard the faint accents of a generous and universal theology 
from the lips of Hillel, the aspirations after a lofty purity and a 
simpler worship from the Essenes, the cry of the individual. 
conscience and national independence in Galilee. We have 
watched the increasing intercommunion between the country- 
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men of David and those of Cicero. Shall there arise One in 
whom this long history, at times so strangely vacant, at times 
so densely crowded with incidents, shall be consummated— 
who shall be above all these jarring elements, because he shall 
have an affinity with each and a subjection to none—who shall 
give to the discords of his own age, and to the traditions of the 
past, and to the hopes of the future a note of heavenly harmony, 
a magic touch of universal significance, an upward tendency of 
eternal progress? 

Full of instruction as the previous stages of that history 
may have been, they can never equal the interest of the events 
that shall fill its next seventy years. And those events are not 
the less attractive because they are overlooked alike by the 
Jewish and the Gentile historians, and are contained only in 
the impressive simplicity of fragmentary records which the 
authorities of the Jewish Church and of the Roman Empire 
disdain to mention. We do not venture to anticipate the 
coming time. But no account of the reign of Herod can be 
complete which does not tell that the next generation delighted 
to recount how, within sight of his palace and sepulchre on the 
high, rocky platform of the Herodium, in the very year when 
The Rise of bis blood-stained career was drawing to an end, was 
Christianity. silently born (to use no other terms than those which 
almost all, of every creed and nation, would acknowledge) the 
Last and Greatest Prophet of the Jewish Church, the First and 
Greatest Prophet of the races of the future. 

The Roman! statesmen, the Grecian philosophers, the 
Jewish rabbis looked for nothing beyond the immediate 
horizon ; but the Sibylline mystics at Alexandria, the poets 
at Rome, the peasants in Syria, were wound up to the ex- 
pectation of ‘some beginning of a new order of the ages,’ 
some hero ‘who from Palestine should govern the habitable 
‘ world,’ some cause in which ‘the East should once more wax 
* strong.’ ? 

Such an epoch was at hand, but unlike anything that either 
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Greek or Jew of that time had conceived ; a new hero, but 
unlike any character that in that age either Jew or Greek 
expected. 

What was that new birth of time? What was to be the 
remedy for the superstition, infidelity, casuistry, ambition, im- 
purity, misery of the age? Nota conqueror—not a philosopher 
—not a Pharisee—not a Sadducee—not a mere wonder-working 
magician—not an ascetic—not a vast hierarchical organisation 
—not a philosophical system or elaborate creed—but an inno- 
cent Child, an humble and inquiring Boy, a Man, ‘who knew 
‘what was in man ;’ full of sorrows yet full also of enjoyment ; 
gracious to the weak, stern to the insincere ; ‘who went about 
‘ doing good,’ and ‘ who spake as never man spake ’—a homely, 
social, yet solitary Being, in whose transcendent goodness and 
truthfulness there was revealed a new image of the Divine 
nature, a new idea of human destiny—a Teacher, apart from 
the generation from which he sprang, yet specially suited to the 
needs of that generation—a fulfilment of a longing expectation, 
yet a fulfilment in a sense the reverse of that which was 
expected—Israelite, Oriental by race, but Greek in the wide 
penetration of His sympathy, Roman in the majesty of His 
authority. 

The world was, as it were, taken by surprise. All His 
teaching abounded in surprises. But His own coming, His 
own self, was the greatest surprise of all ; and yet, when we 
reflect upon it, we feel as if we ought not to have looked for 
anything else. 

It was the arrival of an event which was but imperfectly 
understood at the time, which has been but imperfectly under- 
stood since ; which was therefore not exhausted then, and is 
not exhausted now. The factious disputings of Pharisee and 
Sadducee, the wild fanaticism of the Zealots, the eccentricities 
of the Essenes, the worldliness of the Priests, the formalities of 
the Scribes, the cruelty, the profligacy, the domineering, hard- 
hearted ambition of the Roman world, the effete rhetoric of the 
Greek world, found their proper level in the presence of an 
influence which ran counter to them all. Not immediately, but 
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gradually, at least in the forms then worn, all these things died 
away—surviving, indeed, for ages, but surviving as things long 
ago doomed—doomed not by direct attack or contradictious 
denial, but by the entrance of a larger affection, of a fresh 

object, of a grander spirit. The various pre-existing elements 
of good, even if for the moment they received a shock from the 
apparition of this new power, even if some graces died to revive 
no more, yet, on the whole, took courage, were reanimated and 
enriched. The ancient world, although sitting in the cold 
shade of death, was instinct at that time with a latent heat and 
light, which admitted a spiritual revolution, such as, either 
earlier or later, would have been, humanly speaking, impossible. 
In the Jewish Church the scattered sayings of the better Saddu- 
cees and the better Pharisees were waiting to be rescued from 
their obscurity and vivified by a new purpose. In the Gentile 
world the philosophy of Socrates and Plato—diluted, indeed, 
and distorted, but rendered popular through the East by the 
Schools of Alexandria—was reaching forward to some higher 
manifestation of truth. The researches of Grecian science, the 
influence of Roman law, though the coming religion long re- 
fused to admit them, and was by them long disdained, were 
ready to be received into it, and at length in a large measure 
were assimilated by it. The unexampled peace under Augustus 
Ceesar, the unity of the civilised world under his sceptre, gave 
a framework into which a new faith could spread without 
hindrance and without violence. The strong and growing 
belief in immortality, the intense apprehension of the burden of 
evil, needed only a new spirit to quicken them into a higher 
and deeper life. If ever there was a religion which maintained 
a continuity with ancient materials or parallel phenomena, it 
was that which avowedly came not to destroy, but to fulfil, the 
glories of Judaism ; not to exclude, but to comprehend, the 
aspirations of all the races of mankind. 

In the Book of Daniel,—which has, as it were, been the 
companion of this whole period, —succeeding to the wild shapes 
of winged lion, and ravenous bear, and flying leopard, and 
furious monster, followed the serene and peaceful vision of a 
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figure, not clothed with fluttering pinions, or armed with 
clenching paws, and iron teeth, but only with the gentle, 
reasonable, upward human countenance—wrapped in a veil of 
cloud, and receiving the pledge of an empire which should be 
indestructible, because it would be inward and moral, not ex- 
ternal or physical. ‘I saw in the night visions, and, behold, 
‘one like a son of man came with the clouds of heaven, and 
‘came to the Ancient of days, and they brought him near 
‘before him. And there was given to him dominion and glory, 
‘ and a kingdom, that all peoples, nations, and languages should 
‘serve him: his dominion is an everlasting dominion,, which 
‘shall not pass away, and his kingdom that which shall not be 
‘destroyed.’! The scene conveys the same moral as that in 
the vision? of Elijah at Horeb. The Eternal was not in the 
wind, the earthquake, or. the fire, but in the still small voice. 
of the solitary conscience. The Eternal was not with the lion, 
the bear, and the leopard, but with the moral qualities by 
which, amidst all his manifold weaknesses, the man is raised 
above the most striking manifestations of the fierceness and 
strength of the brute creation. That vision, as it first appeared, 
was, not without ground, supposed to signify? the lofty yet 
gentle character of the Maccabzean hero who, as the represen- 
tative of the Holy People, overbore with his scanty and imperfect 
resources the efforts of the Syrian oppressor. But in the interval 
between Antiochus and Herod it had taken a wider range. The 
same expressions had been used in the Book of Enoch to 
represent the Chosen Deliverer, who should judge the whole 
human race, and, in the times to which we are approaching, 
there was One who certainly applied them to himself; and 
whose empire over the intellect and affections of mankind has 
not passed away. 

This in prospect is the epoch to which the course of this 
history was now hastening. There have been many retrospects 
of it. Perhaps, some new conviction may be awakened, some 
old objection cleared away, if we conclude with a passage, but 
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little known, from a famous writer of the last century, who saw 
with a clearness of insight which, if perverted at times by 
violent and unworthy passions, was never distorted by eccle- 
siastical prejudice. It is the close of a parable or dream, in 
which an anxious wanderer has passed through the various 
forms of ancient religion.! 

‘ The inquirer, perplexed by the troubles and superstitions 
‘around him, suddenly heard a voice from the sky uttering 
‘ distinctly these words: ‘Behold the Son of Man: let the 
“heavens be silent before him ; let the earth hear his voice.’ 
‘ Then lifting up his eyes, he beheld on the altar, around which 
‘ the idol-worshippers were assembled, a Figure, whose aspect, 
‘at once impressive and sweet, struck him with astonishment 
‘and awe. His dress was homely and like that of an artizan ; 
* but his expression was heavenly ; his demeanour modest, and 
* grave without austerity, There was a simplicity in it that 
‘ amounted to grandeur ; and it was impossible to look at him 
‘ without feeling penetrated by a lively and a delightful emotion, 
‘such as has its source in no sentiment known amongst men. 
‘«Q my children!” he said, in a tone of tenderness which 
‘reached the bottom of the soul, “I come to expiate and to 
‘heal your errors. Love Him who loves you, and know Him 
‘who is for ever.” At the same moment, seizing the idol, he 
‘ overthrew it without effort, and mounting the vacant pedestal 
‘without agitation he seemed rather to take his own place 
‘than to usurp that of another. The people were seized with 
‘enthusiasm, the priests were irritated almost to madness. 
‘ Champion of a Divine morality, he drew the world after him ; 
‘he had but to speak the word and his enemies were no more. 
‘But he, who came to destroy intolerance, refrained from 
‘imitating it. He used only the means which accorded with 
¢ the lessons which he had to teach and the functions which he 
‘had to perform ; and the people, all whose passions are but 
‘forms of madness, became less zealous and cared not to 


16 Morceau Allégorique sur la Révéla- from the manuscripts of M. Moultou in 
‘tion’ (Guvres et Correspondances 1861 by his descendant M. Stockeisen 
Inédites de ¥.-¥. Rassseaz, first published Moultou, 183-285). 
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‘defend him when they saw that he would not attack. He 
‘continued to speak still as sweetly as before ; he portrayed 
‘the love of man and all the virtues with traits so touching,. 
‘and in colours so attractive, that, with the exception of the 
‘ ministers of the Temple, no one listened to him without being 
‘ moved and without loving better his own duties and the goed 
‘of others. His speech was simple and gracious, and yet 
‘ profound and sublime ; without stunning the ear he nourished 
‘the soul; it was milk for children and bread for men. He 
‘attacked the strong and consoled the weak, and the most 
‘ variously and unequally gifted amongst his audience found 
‘something always at their own level. He spoke not in a 
‘pompous tone, but his discourses, familiar as they were, 
‘ sparkled with the most entrancing eloquence, and his instruc- 
‘ tions consisted of apologues and of conversations full of justice 
‘and of depth. Nothing embarrassed him ; the most captious. 
‘ questions met instantly with the wisest solutions. It was 
‘needed only to hear him once in order to be persuaded ; it 
‘ was felt that the language of truth cost him nothing, because 
‘he had the source of truth in himself.’ 

What Rousseau, and others not less gifted than he, have 
seen by the intuition of genius, humbler students can learn by 
the sincere endeavour to penetrate beneath the surface of the 
events and beneath the letter of the records which cover this 
momentous period. There may be much that is dark and frag- 
mentary ; much that needs explanation or that defies analysis ; 
but there is enough to enable us to discern, amidst the shadows 
of the remote past, and athwart the misunderstandings of later 
times, the sayings and doings of Him who is still, for all man- 
kind, ‘the Way, the Truth, and the Life.’ 
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GENEALOGY OF THE HIGH PRIESTS. 


(See the lists in the Histories of Herzfeld and Hitzig.) 


—0———_ 


Joshua, High Priest, B.c. 536, when permission was given for the return of 
Israel from Captivity 
Jehoiakim, B.C. 499 


Eliashib, B.c. 463 
Jehoiada, B.C. 419 
Johaman, B.C. 383 
Jaddua, B.C, 351 


Onias I., B.C. 321 


Simon I., B.C. 310 Eleazar, B.C. 291 Manasseh, B.C. 276 
Onias II., B.c. 250 


Simon II., the Just, 219 B.C. 


Onias III., B.c. 199 ~=Jason, or Pe (Joshua), Menelaus Fe to death at 
B.C. 175 Berea), B.C. 172 
Onias IV., B.C. 160 

(High Priest in Egypt) 

In 162, Lysias, the governor for Antiochus, appointed 4 /c7mus High Priest, 
so passing out of the direct line of descent (Jos. Azz. xii. 9, 7). He died B.C. 
160. 

The office vacant from B.C. 160 to B.C. 153. 

Jonathan, son of Mattathias, appointed by Alexander Balas, B.C. 153. 

Simon, son of Mattathias, B.c. 143—elected by the people. 

JohnjHyrcanus I., son of Simon, B.C. 135. 

Aristobulus I., or Judas, son of John Hyrcanus, B.C. 107. 

Alexander Jannzeus, or Jonathan, son of John Hyrcanus, B,C. 105. 

Hyrcanus II., son of Alexander Jannzeus, B.C. 79-69; appointed by 
Pompey, B.C. 63-43. 

Aristobulus II., son of Alexander Jannzeus, B.C. 69-65. 

Antigonus, or Mattathias, son of Aristobulus II. B.c. 43. 

Hananeel of Babylon, appointed by Herod, B.c, 37. 

Aristobulus III., grandson of Aristobulus II., appointed by Herod, B.c. 35. 

Joshua, the son of Phabi, B.C. 35. 

Simon, son of Boethus, B.C. 23. 
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EVENTS IN THE WEST (EGYPT, GREECE, ROME), 
PALESTINE, AND ASIA. 


Events 1n Ecypt, 
GREECE, AND ROME 


546 


Foundation of 
Marseilles by 
the Phoczeans 

Thales the Mile- 
sian 


Legislation of 
Solon 
Servius Tullius 


and institution 
of Comitia Cen- 
turiata 

Amasis, King of 
Egypt 


Pisistratus 
Athens 


at 


Lydian mon- 
archy over. 
thrown by 
Cyrus 


B.C. 


606 


§7° 


553 


EVENTS OF PALESTINE 


Captivity of Jehoiakim 


Captivity of Jeconiah 
Ezekiel called to prophesy 


Nebuchadnezzar captures 
Jerusalen 

Carries away remainder 
of Jews and Israelites 


Book of Ezekiel 


‘Daniel's vision of the 
ram and he-goat,’ Dan. 
viii. 1-27. The Evange- 
lical Prophet, Isa, xL- 
Ixvi. 


EVENTS IN ASIA 


B.C. 


562 


561 
560 


559 


Death of Nebu- 
chadnezzar 
Evil Merodach 
Cyrus the Per- 
sian, King of 
Media 
Neriglissar (?) 
Laborosoarchod 
(?) Nabunid (?) 
Belshazzar (?) 
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EYENTS IN THE WEST, PALESTINE, AND AsIA—cont. 


Events 1n Ecypr. 
oJ 

Greece, AND Rome EvENTS OF PALESTINE EvENTs 1N ASIA 

BC: B.C. 


B.C. 
538] Babylon taken 


by Cyrus 
536] Xenophanes of | 536| Cyrus restores the Jews. | 536 Gyre conqueror 
Elea Jeshua, High Priest. of Babylon 
ZERUBBABEL. Conse- 
cration of the Altar 
535] Jews commence rebuild- 
ing the Temple 
532 | Pythagoras 
529 | Cambyses 
(Achashverosh) 
525 | Psammenitus, 
King of Egypt, 
overthrown by 
Cambyses 


522 | Smerdis the Ma- 
gian 
52t| HAGGAI ZECHARIAH 
520 | Building of Temple, in- 
terrupted by Samaritans, 
is resumed . 
516 | Completion of the Temple | 516] Darius I. cap- 
; tures Babylon 
(after usurpa- 
tion of Smerdis) 
510] The Regifuge at 
Rome . 
500 | The Ionic revolt . 
-| 494 | First secession of | 494 | Jehoiakim, High Priest 
Plebs to Mons 
Sacer 
490| Battle of Mara- 
thon 
486 | Revolt of Egypt 
Srom Persians ; 


reconquered 484 
485 | Xerxes confirms the Jews | 485 | Xerxes (Achash- 
in their _ privileges. verosh) 
Story of Esther 
480 | Thermopylz : 
Artemisium, 
Salamis 
479|Platea and 
Mycale 
477 | [Death of Confu- 
cius] 
475| [Death of Bud- 
dha] 
472 | ZEschylus 


flourishes 
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EvENTS IN THE WEST, PALESTINE, AND AsIA—cont. 


| e 
Events 1n Ecyprt, 


Greece, anp RoME EvENTS OF PALESTINE Events tn ASIA 
2 


B.C. 
466 | Victoryof aie 
t Eurymedon 
ad 465 | Artaxerxes I. 
(Artashasht) 
463 | Eliashib, High Priest 
462-| Revolt of Inarus 
405] zz Egypt; 
Inarus its 
crucified, B.C. 
448. Egyptians 
make Amyr- 
teus king, 413 


461 | Pericles 


460 | Artaxerxes 
a ie 459 | Ezra 
458 | Cincinnatus 
456| Battle of Gino- 
phyta. Hero- 
dotus 
451 | Decemviri. 
Laws of the 
XII. Tables 
445 | Nehemiah 
441 | Euripides 
431 | Beginning of Pe- 
loponnesian war 
427 | Aristophanes 


424| Artaxerxes II. | 


(Sogdianus), 
Darius II, (No- | 
thus) 
419| Jehoiada, High Priest. 
Manasseh withdraws to 
Samaria ' 
404.) Close of Pelo- 404} Artaxerxes III. | 
ponnesian war. (Mnemon) 
Saite dynasty 
in Egypt 
401} Death of Socra- | 401 | MALACHI (?) 
tes. Retreat 
of) the Ten 
Thousand 


398 | Aendesian ady- 
nasty in Beypt 

396] Camillus takes 
Veii 

390] Rome taken by 
the Gauls 

387 | Peace of Antal- 
cidas 
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EVENTS IN THE WEST, PALESTINE, AND AsIA—cont. 


Events IN Ecypt, 


GREECE, AND ROME EVENTS OF PALESTINE EVENTS 1N ASIA 


B.C. He, BiG, 
384 Birth of Aristotle 
383 Murder of Johanan, the 
High Priest 
377-| Sebennyte  Dy- 
344| nasty in Egypt 
376| Licinian Roga- 
j tions 
371 | Battle of Leuctra 
362 | Mantinea. 
Death of Epa- 
minondas 
359| Artaxerxes IV. 
(Ochus) ; 
354 | Demosthenes ~~ ) 
351 | Jaddua, High Priest : 
350| Aeypt, again a 
Persian pro- 
vince 
347 | Death of Plato, 
zt. 82 
338 | Battle of Chzero- 338 | Arses 
nea. Philip 
master of 
Greece 
336] Darius III. (Co- 
: domanus) 
Expedition o 
tas ie 26 adler 
Battles of Gra- 
nicus, Issus, 


and Arbela 
331] Battle of Arbela 
323| Death of Alex- 323| Death of Alex- 
ander. Ptolemy, ander 
Viceroy of 
Egypt 


321 | Onias L., High Priest 
312| Seleucus I. (Ni- 
cator) begins 
dynasty of Se- 
leucide at 
Babylon 
310| Simon, High Priest 
301 | Battle of Ipsus 
292| Romans subdue 
Samnites , : 
201 | Eliezer, High Priest 
285|Ptolemy 1. 
(Philadelphus). 
The Septuagint 
begun 
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EVENTS IN THE WEST, PALESTINE, AND ASIA—cont. 


Events 1n Ecypt, 


GREECE, AND RoME EvENTS OF PALESTINE EVENTS IN ASIA 
B.C. BCA B.C. ; 
280 | Achzean League 280 | Antiochus I. 
276| Manasseh, High Priest (Soter) 


275|Pyrrhus de- 
feated 
264) First Punic War 


261 | Antiochus IT. 


(Theos) 
256| Foundation of 
the Parthian 
empire by Ar- 
saces I. 
250] Regulus 250] Onias II., High Priest 
247 | Ptolemy LIT, 
(Zuergetes) 


246 | Seleucus II. 


Paynes (Callinicus) 
241| Agis, King of 


Sparta 
226 | Seleucus III. 
(Ceraunus) 
224] Antiochus III. 
(the Great). 


Battle of Mag- 
222} Ptolemy  IV., 


nesia 
Philopator 
219| Second _ Punic | 219] Antiochus the Great con- 
War. Hanni- quers Palestine. Simon 
bal II., the Just, High Priest 


217] PtolemyPhilopator comes 


to Jerusalem 
208} Philopcemen, 


general of 
Achzean League 
207| Battle of Me- 
taurus 
205|Ptolemy V. 
(Epzphanes) 
202 | Battle of Zama 
199} Onias III., the son of 
Sirach, High Priest 
Antigonus of Socho 
197 | Battle of Cynos- ; 


cephalze 
190} Battle of Mag- 
ae 187} Seleucus IV. 
(Philopator 
181 | Ptolemy VII, Heliodorus) 
(Phi lometor), 


and Ptolemy 
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EVENTS IN THE WEST, PALESTINE, AND AsIA—cont. 


Events In Ecyrt, 
Greece, AND RomE EvENTS oF PALESTINE Events in AsIA 
B.C. B.C. rare) || 
Euergetes I. 


(Physcon). Ar- 
istobulus the 


Teacher 
175| Jason buys High Priest-|175] Antiochus IV. 
hood of Antiochus Epi- (Epiphanes) 
phanes. ‘Prince of 
Judza.’ 


172| Menelaus, High Priest. 
Antiochus _ devastates 
Jerusalem 
168} Battle of Pydna | 168} Antiochus persecutes 
Jews. Fortress built on 
Mt. Acra. Probable 
date of the Book of 
Daniel. Probable date 
of the Psalter of Solo- 
mon 
167| MATTATHIAS the As- 
MONEAN 
166| JUDAS MACCABEUS. 
Battles of Beth-horon 
and Emmaus 
165| Third Siby'line | 165} Battle of Bethzur. He re- 
Book (?) covers Jerusalem. Res- 
toration of daily worship 
in Temple. Feast of 
Dedication _ instituted. 


Bethzur fortified 

164] He conquers Edomites | 164| Death of Antio- 
and Ammonites, slays chus Lysiasand 
Timotheus, and relieves Antiochus V. 
the Jews of Gilead (Eupator) 


163} José son of Jazer, and 
José son of Johanan ; 
162| Alcimus, High Priest ro2} Demetrius I. 
162] Demetrius sends  Bac- (Soter) 
chides, then Nicanor, 
against the Jews. Jewish 
alliance with Parthia (?) 
and Rome 
161| Battle of Beth-horon. 
Judas defeats and kills 
Nicanor; Battle of Eleasa 
and death of Judas 
160] Onias IV.,High | 160| Jonathan, brother of 
Priest in Egypt Judas, is elected captain 
by Jews. Alcimus dies ; 
Bacchides leaves the 
Jews in peace for two 
years 


© 
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EVENTS IN THE WEST, PALESTINE, AND AsIA—cont. 


2 Oo few 


Events 1n Ecypt, 


GREECE, AND RoME Events OF PALESTINE Events in ASIA 
a 


B.C. B.C. | ; B.C. 
158, Bacchides_ returns to 


Judza. Jonathan and 
Simon defeat him at 
siege of Bethbasi. Bac- 
chides makes peace and 
returns 
153 | Jonathan, High Priest 153 | Alexander Balas 
(usurper) 
148| Demetrius II. 
(Nicator) lands 
in Cilicia to re- 
cover the king- 
dom of his 
father, Deme- 
trius I. 
146| Destruction of 
Carthage and 
Corinth 
145| Ptolemy Physcon \145|He unsuccessfully be- | 145) Tryphon op- 
sieges the fortress at poses Deme- 
Jerusalem trius, and 


brings forward 
Antiochus, son 


of Balas 
144! Demetrius and Tryphon 


quarrel; Jonathan sup- 

ports Tryphon, and de- 

feats generals of Deme- 

trius; but is treacher- 

ously murdered by 

‘Tryphon 

143 | Simon Maccabeeus, High 

Priest. He declares 

against Tryphon, the 

usurper of Syria. Deme- 

trius makes him ‘Prince 

‘of Judea.’ He sends 

an embassy to Rome 

142| Simon takes the fortress | 142| Tryphon usurps 
of Acra throne of Syria 

(Babylon) 


141 | Hissovereignty confirmed 
by the Jews 

138 | Antiochus Sidé- 

tes, brother of 


Demetrius II, 
135| Murder of Simon. JOHN 


Hyrcanus. Book of 
Enoch (?) 
133- } The Gracchi | 233| Peace made with Syria 
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EVENTS IN THE WEsT, PALESTINE, AND Asla—cont. 


Events 1n Eevprt, E P 
GREECE, AND RomE VENTS OF PALESTINE Events 1n Asia 


[B.c. : B.C. B.C. 
132-| Campaigns of Si- 
129] détes and Hyr- 

canus against 


Parthia;  Si- 
détes slain 
130] John Hyrcanus makes 
himself independent of 
Syria ; destroys the tem- 
ple on Mt. Gerizim 
129| He conquers the Edom- 
ites 
128 | Renews the league with | 128] Return of Deme- 
Rome trius II. (Nica- 
tor) " 


126| Alexander Zebi- 
na, animpostor, 
set up by Pto- 
lemy Physcon 
125] Antiochus Gry- 
pus, son of De- 
metrius, van- 
quishes Zebina 
116| Cleopatra _and| 116} Joshua, son of Perachiah; 
Ptolemy Lath- Nittai of Arbela 
urus 114| Antiochus Cyzi- 
cenus, son of 
Sidétes, makes 
himself master 
of Syria 
t1o| Aristobulus and Antigo- 
nus, sons of John Hyr- 
canus, attack Samaria, 
and defeat Cyzicenus, 
_ who comes to its relief 
109 | John Hyrcanus master of 
Judzea, Samaria, Gali- 
lee. First mention of 
Pharisees and Sadducees 
107 | Death ot John Hyrcanus. 
ARISTOBULUS, who calls 
himself King of Judza 
106 | Aristobulus conquers 
Iturzea. Murder of Anti- 
gonus and death of Aris- 
tobulus. ALEXANDER 
JANN@&Us. First men- 
tion of the Essenes 
to2| Marius defeats 
Teutones at 
Aquze Sextize 


97 | Jannzeus captures Gaza 


432 
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EVENTS IN THE WEST, PALESTINE, AND Asia—conz. 


Events 1n Ecypt, 
GREECE, AND ROME 


B.C. 


86 


84 


82 
8r 


78 
74 
72 


7 


70 


Social war in 
Italy 


Death of Marius 


Peace between 
Sulla and Mi- 
thridates 


Sulla, Dictator 
Various Ptole- 
mies; Ptolemy 
Autletes 


Death of Sulla 


Lucullus goes to 
Asia 

Death of Ser- 
torius 


Spartacus  de- 
feated and 
slain by Cras- 
sus 


Consulship of 
Pompey and 
Crassus 


B.C 


95 
94 
92 


86 


82 


79 


75 


72 


7oO 


EVENTS OF PALESTINE 


Jews mutiny against Jan- 
nzeus 

annzeus subdues Moab 
and Gilead 

annzeus is defeated by 
Obodas, a king of Ara- 
bia; Jews take the op- 
portunity to revolt 


Jannzeus, having shut the 
rebels up in Bethome, 
crucifies 800 of them, 
and ends the revolt after 
six years 

Enlarges his kingdom 


His triumph at Jerusalem 


Death of Jannzeus. His 
wife ALEXANDRA suc- 
ceeds. She makes her 
eldest son HyRCANUS 
High Priest, and sup- 
ports the party of the 
Pharisees 


Birth of Hillel 


Simeon the son of She- 
tach, and Judah the son 
of Tobai. Birth of 
Herod the Great 


Establishment of national 
education 


B.C. 
96 | Antiochus Euse- 


94 | Demetrius Eu-| 


86 | Antiochus Dio- 


83 | Tigranes the Ar- 


73 | Lucullus in Asia 


EVENTS In AsIA 


bes 


cerus 


nysius 


menian, mon- 
arch of Syria 
till 69 


between | 


7o | War 
Lucullus and 
Tigranes. Lu-} 


cullus takes Ti- 
granocerta 
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EVENTS IN THE WEST, PALESTINE, AND AsIA—cont, 
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EvENTs 1n Ecypt, 


GREECE, AND Rome EVENTS OF PALESTINE Z EvENTs IN AsIA 
B.C. B.C. B.C. 


69 | ARISTOBULUS, younger 
brother of Hyrcanus, 
seizes the crown; Hyr- 
canus Opposes 
Death of Onias ‘the 
Charmer’ 


66 | Pompey super- 
sedes Lucullus, 
allies himself 
with Phraates 
of Parthia, and 


forces Tigranes 

to peace : 
63 | Cicero, Consul ; | 63 | Their claims are referred 
conspiracy of to Pompey, who- con- 
Catiline firms Hyrcanus on the 


throne. Pompey takes 
Jerusalem. Judzea con- 
| fined to its narrowest 
limits 
oo | First Triumvirate 
58 | Caesar begins 
the subjugation 


of Gaul ’ 
57 | Aristobulus and his son 


Alexander escape from 
the Romans and create 
troublesin Judzea, They 
are put down by the 
Proconsul, A, Gabinius. 
Judzea divided into five 
parts 


56|Meeting of 
Triumvirate; 
break-up of Se- 
natorial party 
54 |Crassus plunders the 
Temple 
53 | Orodes I, King 
of Parthia. Pa- 
corus, Disas- 
trous expedition 
of Crassus into 
Parthia; cap- 
ture of the Ro- 
man standards 
52 | Cassius, quaestor 
of Crassus, de- 
feats Parthians 
who invade 
Syria 


52 | Pompey sole 
Consul 


Tit. a 
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EVENTS IN THE WEST, PALESTINE, AND AsIA—coni. 


Events in Ecypt, 
GREECE, AND RoME 


EvENTS OF PALESTINE 


B.C. B.C, 
51 | Zhe last Cleo- 
patra, Queen of 
Egypt 
The Wisdom of 
Solomon (?) 
49 | Caesar crosses | 49 | Death of Aristobulus and 
the Rubicon Alexander 
48 | Battle of Phar- e 
salia. Alex- 
andrine war 
of Ceasar; he 
makes Cleo- 
patra Queen of 
Egypt in 
" 47 | Antipater, father of 
Herod the Great, is 
made Procurator of 
Judzea. He makes 
Herod Governor of Ga- 
lilee. Trial of Herod 
before the Sanhedrim, 
now first mentioned. 
Shemaiah and Abtalion 
46 | Battle of Thap- 
sus 
44 | Assassination of 
Ceesar 
43 | Second Trium-| 43 } Antipater poisoned by 
virate Melichus ; his sons Pha- 
sael and Herod avenge 
him 
42 | Battleof Philippi] 42 | Herod vanquishes 
ANTIGONUS, son of 
Aristobulus IT. 
40 | Parthians masters of 


39 | Horace, Virgil, 
Varius 


Lesser Asia; they take 
Jerusalem, slay Phasael, 
make Hyrcanus _ pri- 
soner, and settle ANTI- 
GONUS on the throne of 
Jerusalem. HEROD flees 
to Rome, where he is 
made King of Judzea. 


EVENTS IN ASIA 


B.C. 

_50 | Parthians _be- 
siege Proconsul 
Bibulus in An- 
tioch 

39 | Ventidius drives 


the Parthians 
out of Syria 


ofay 
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EVENTS IN THE WEST, PALESTINE, AND AstA—cont. 


EVENT <4 
ENTS IN Ecypr, EvENTs oF PALESTINE Events In Asia 


GREECE, AND RoME 
B.C. B.C. B.C. 


38 | Herod marries Mariamne, 

and presses the siege of 

Jerusalem, aided by So- 

sius, Governor of Syria 

37 | Agrippa crosses | 37 | Herod captures Jeru- 
Rhine salem and establishes 
himself as King of 

Judea. Death of Anti- 


gonus 

36 | Arrival of Hillel at Jeru- | 36 | Death of Orodes 
salem of Parthia. 
Phraates, his 

son, succeeds. 

Unsuccessful 


expedition of 
Antony against 
Parthia 
35 | Herod makes ARISTOBU- 
Lus III., brother of 
Mariamne, High Priest, 
and afterwards murders 
him 
34 | Hillel and Shammai 
32 | Herod, by order of An- 
tony, makes war on 
Malchus, king of Arabia 
Petrzea; brings him to 
terms the following year 
31 | Battle of Actium f 
30 | Death of Cleo-| 30 | Herod makes peace with 


atra Octavian : 
29 | Temple of Janus } 29 | Execution of Mariamne 
closed 


28 | Execution of Alexandra 
2c | Herod rebuilds Samaria 
and calls it Sebaste. 
Relieves the pressure of 
a famine in Judzea 
24 | Virgil writes the 
A&neid. Horace 
publishes the 
first three books 


of the Odes 23 | Phraates is ex- 


pelled by the 
Parthians; but 
is restored by 
the Scythians 
and gains the 
friendship of 
Augustus 
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EVENTS IN THE WEST, PALESTINE AND AsiA—cont. 


Events 1n Ecyprt, 
GREECE, AND ROME 


B.C. 


19 | Death of Virgil 


T. 
16 
14 
13 
rz | Drusus on the] rz 
Rhine; Tibe- 
rius on the 
Danube 
10 
9 
8 | Augustus —_ac- 
cepts the Em- 
pire a third 
time 
6 
5 
4 
A.D. 
6 


EvENTs OF PALESTINE 


B.C, 
22 | Herod begins to build 


Czesarea. Receives from 
Augustus Trachonitis, 


Auranitis, and Batanzea 


Herod, having spent two 
years in collecting ma- 
terials, pulls down the 
old temple at Jerusalem 
and begins a new one 

He marries his sons by 
Mariamne, Alexander 
to Glaphyra of Cap- 
padocia, Aristobulus 
to Salome’s daughter, 
Berenice 

Obtains from Agrippa a 
confirmation of the pri- 
vileges granted to the 

ews. 

Breach between Herod 
and the sons of Ma- 
riamne 

He accuses them before 
Augustus, who brings 
about a reconciliation. 
Herod names Antipater 
as his heir 


Herod completes the 
building of Czesarea. 
Builds the tower of 


Phasael at Jerusalem 
Fresh quarrel between 
Herod and sons of 
Mariamne 


Herod, having leave from 
Augustus to proceed 
against the sons of Ma- 
riamne, has them 
strangled 

Birth of JESUS CHRIST 

Death of Herod 


'| Death of Hillel 


Events 1n AsIA 


B.C. 


20 | Parthiansrestore 
the Roman 
standards 


YD 


RE 
- ABEDNEGO CYRUS 
{A BEDNEGO, 21, 34: ABYLON, its situation, 4; 
Abomination of Desolation, grandeur, 5, 250; social con- 


262 

Abtalion, 367 

Acra, 303, 320 

Adonai, introduction of name, 143 

Agatharchides, 216 

Ahasuerus, 154 

Alcimus, 279, 282, 312-314 

Alexander, 207 ; at Jerusalem, 210; 
his place in religious history, 
212; his funeral, 214 

Alexander Jannzeus, 325, 340, 342 

Alexandra, 326, 341 

Alexandria, 213, 224, 241 ; Jewish 
settlement in, 221 

Almsgiving, 36 

- Altar, the, 85 

Angels, doctrine of, 140, 145 

Antigonus of Socho, 252 

Antioch, 250, 254 

Antiochus the Great, 253 

Antiochus Epiphanes, 254, 258, 
278, 309 

Apocalypse on Babylon, 59 

Apocrypha, 231 ; meaning of word, 
232; use of, 233 

Arak el Emir, 218 

Aristeas, 225 

Aristobulus I., 325 ; Aristobulus I1., 


3 
ies IIL, 372 
Aristobulus, the Philosopher, 244 
Aristotle, 201, 216, 230, 231, 241 
Asmodeus, 165 
Asmonean family, 267 


dition, 8; commerce, 9; rivers, 
II; customs, 38; idols, 29, 53 ; 
capture, 52; ruin, 573; present 
state, 60; settlement of Jews in, 
76; Alexander at, 208 

Bagoses, 151 

Banus, 406 

Baruch, 16, 43 ; Book of, 18, 20, 29 

Bel, Temple of, 7, 30; its fate, 54 

Belshazzar, 48, 67 ; his feast, 49 ; 
his fall, 52, 56 

Benedicite, 30 

Beth-horon, 283 

Beth-zur, 272, 279, 319 

Bishop, origin of word, 108 

Buddha, 168 

Bunyan, 233 


(CC 2SAREA, 382 
Canon under Nehemiah, 125 ; 
under Judas Maccabzeus, 300 
Captivity, the words for, 22 
Chaldzean language, 38 
Chasidim, 252, 255, 290, 291 
China, 166 
Chittim, 170 
Christianity, rise of, 415 
Chronicles, Book of, 216 
Classical History, beginning of, 41 
Confucius, 167 
Crassus, 368 
Cyrene, 212 
Cyrus, 46; his historical pasion, 
47, 495 his decree, 74 
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DANIEL 
DANIEL, 21 33, 34) 49, 52, 207 5 
visions of, 39, 62; Book of, 
63-68, 207, 211, 265 
Darius Hystaspis, 89 
Darius the Mede, 32, 33, 56, 67 
Dedication of Temple, 273, 303 
Delphi, 180 
Devil, doctrine of, 148, 165 
‘Dispersion, The,’ 157 
Dura, plain of, 34 


CCLESIA, the word, 108 
Ecclesiastes, 142, 148 

Ecclesiasticus, 72, 235, 242 

Edom, 82 

Eleasa, battle of, 286 

Eleazar, the Asmonean, 269,272,281 

Eleazar, the Martyr, 263 

Elephants, 280, 281 

Emmaus, battle of, 271, 272 

Enoch, Book of, 329-331 

Essenes, 336, 339, 403 

Esther, Book of, 153, 159; name of, 
156 ; use of, 160, 161 

Evangelical Prophet, 17, 30, 37; 49, 
62, 72, 79, 89 

Evil Merodach, 19 

Exiles, condition of, 17; sufferings 
of, 22 

‘Ezekiel, 16, 31, 43 

Ezra, Book of, 100 

Ezra, 103; his journey, 103; his 
career, 105, 123; meeting with 
Nehemiah, 115; traditions of, 
121 


ADARA, 358 
Galilee, 82, 365, 411, 412 

Gashmu, 119 
Gaza, 215 
Gehenna, 330 
Gerasa, 215 
Greece, influence of, 170, 255 
Gymnastic games, 256 


H4ccan 90. 
Hagiographa, 301 


INDEX. 


JUDAS 

Handel’s Messiah, 72; Esther, 161; 
Judas Maccabzeus, 293 

Hare, in Septuagint, 230 

Hebron, 278 

Hecatzeeus of Abdera, 215 

Heliodorus, 253 

Heliopolis, 222 

Herod, rise of, 362; death, 379; 
character, 380; public works, 
382 

Herodium, 370, 380 

Hezekiah, Samaritan High Priest; 
210, 225 

Hillel, 395-403 

Hippos, 215 

Hyrcaneum, 326 

Hyrcanus I., 323, 336, 337, 338 

Hyrcanus II., 359, 366 

Hyrcanus, the son of Tobiah, 217 


[DUM4A (see Edom) 
Immortality, beliefin, 201, 244, 
294 
India, 168 
Isaiah, the Second (see Evangelical 
Prophet) 


ADDDA, 210 
Jason, 256 
Jason of Cyrene, 250 
Jehoiachin, 19 
Jehovah, loss of the name, 144 
oe, 15, 433 apparition of, 
203 


Jericho, 353 

Jew, name of, 83 

John the High Priest, 151 

John the Asmonean, 269, 314 

John the Baptist, 73, 142, 406 

Jonathan the Asmonean, 269, 277, 
314; his death, 317 

Joseph, the son of Tobiah, 217 

Joseph, son of Joazar, 313 

Joshua, the High Priest, 77, 93, 95 

Joshua, son of Perachiah, 337 

Judas Maccabeeus, 293 ; his charac- 
ae Rae 281, 282, 308; his. 

eath, 237 


INDEX. 


é 
JUDITH 
Judith, Book of, 327. 
oad Olympius, 260 ; Capitolinus, 
262 


KIN GDOM of Heaven, 61 
Kings, Book of, 17 


LAW, The, 127 
Leontopolis, 222 
Lucifer, 57 


ACCABEE, name of, 267, 
269) ~ 
Malachi, 138 
Mariamne, 375, 381 
Mattathias the Asmonean, 267 
Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin, 
51 

Menelaus, 257, 259, 260 
Meshach, 21, 34 
Messenger, the idea of, 139 
Messiah, 415 
Mixed Marriages, 104, 109 
Mizpeh, 210, 271 
Modin, 267, 269, 318 


NABONADIUS, 56 
Nebuchadnezzar, 13 

Nehemiah, Book of, 100 

Nehemiah, 109; meeting with 
Ezra, 116; reforms, 117; tradi- 
tions, 121 ; his canon, 125 

Nethinim, 77 

Nicanor, 271, 281, 282, 283; his 
death, 285 

Nicolas of Damascus, 362, 364 

Nile, Mesopotamian, 11 

Nittai of Arbela, 337 


ONIAS of Leontopolis, 223, 257, 
I 


315 
Onias the High Priest, 253, 257 
Onias the Charmer, 347 
Oral Tradition, 334 
Orpheus, 246 
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= SANHEDRIN 

PANEAS, 215; battle of, 250 

Patriotism, 292 

Peasants, 410 

Persecution, 263 

Persians, their descent on Babylon, 
44; their character, 53; their 
name, 52; their influence, 152, 
164 

Pharisees, 332, 338, 343 

Pharos, 229 

Philadelphia, in Palestine, 215; in 
America, 5 

Philo, 248 

Plato, 201, 203 

Polytheism, rejection of, 27 ; esta- 
blishment of, 260 

Pompey, 350, 3513 visit to Jeru- 
salem, 354; Temple, 356; 
triumph, 359 

Popilius Lzenas, 310 

Prayer, 35 ; introduction of, for the 
dead, 298 

Priesthood, 256, 311, 391 

Primitive History, close of, 41 

Psalms, ) (¢xxx,, §23)7 Cli. 24, 170s 
CEXKVI,, §23'5 , eyil.-elin 60); 
Ixxxiz,,, 102s) cxix:,8120)4 xxiv 
and Ixxix., 264 

Psalter of Solomon, 265 

Ptolemais, 215 

Ptolemies, 214, 225, 230 

Ptolemy Philadelphus, 216 

Ptolemy Philopator, 218, 250 

Purim, 156, 158 


RABBIS, 393 
Rhazis, 282 


Rome, 308 ; treaty with, 309; in- 
fluence of, 413 


SABBATH, 216, 261, 269 
Sacrifices, 389 

Salathiel, 20, 77 

Samaria, 359, 382 

Samaritans, 88, 119, 128, 210, 212, 

221, 225 
Sanballat, 119 
Sanhedrin, 393 
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SATAN ZOROASTER 
Satan, doctrine of, 149, 165; Targumists, 130 
Scribes, 126, 130 Temple of Zerubbabel, 85, 95 ; de- 
Seleucus I., 250 : scription of, 95 ; dedication, 97 
Seleucus IV., 253 Temple of Herod, 384, 391 
Septuagint, 225-236 Tobiah the Ammonite, 119 
Shadrach, 21, 32, 34 Tobiah, the sons of, 217 


Shammai, 396, 398, 399, 401, 402 | Tobit, Book of, 19, 37 
Shemaiah, 367, 393, 394, 395, 397 | Tyre, 43, 60, 209, 257 
Sibyls, 247 
Simeon the son of Shetach, 341, ; 
345 WES?; influence of, 40, 170 
Simon the Just, 218 Wisdom, Book of, 241 
Simon the Asmonean, 269, 317 Wisdom, idea of, 243 
Sirach, son of, 221, 235 Wood-carriers, Festival of, 118 
Socrates, 174-205; his teaching, 
183, 205; his death, 192; his 5 
religious character, 194-201 XERXES, 154, 155 
. Spiritual religion, 35 > 
Susa, 109 ; gate of, 96 : 
Susanna, 20, 32, 414 2 ZECHARIAH, 90-93 
Synagogue, the Great, 133 Zedekiah, 44, 79 
Synagogues, 134, 407 Zerubbabel, 20, 93, 94, 102 
Zion, name of, 303 
Zoroaster, importance of, 161 ; 
“LT ABERNACLES, Feast of, 16, revival, 163; connexion with 
275, 339 Judaism, 164 
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